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Message from the Program Chair 


Welcome to LISA ’08! 

My first LISA was in 1997. I had switched to sysadmin work from programming 
about 6 years earlier. I don’t remember exactly how I discovered LISA, but 1t was most 
likely through searching USENET (how times have changed) for training reviews. I was 
able to persuade my employer to fund me for the tutorials but not the tech sessions. 

Wandering through the registration hall and taking in the sights and conversations, I 
realized I had discovered a subculture. When I returned to my wife, she remarked, 
‘“Everybody here 1s dressed like you.’’ Confirmed — my people! 

In the next three days — especially in the BoFs, lunches, and famous hallway track — 
I reveled in being among people with the same technical and career challenges I had, in 
places large and small. 

Fast-forward to 2008. The LISA Conference has been a priority in my annual train- 
ing plan ever since. The history of our profession is unfolding here and being recorded in 
no small part in the written artifacts of this conference. 

Make no mistake, putting together this conference takes work. The efforts of the 
USENIX staff and Organizing Committee have resulted in the excellent set of tutorials, 
invited talks, workshops, Guru track, WiPs, and posters presented at LISA ’08. Forty-two 
brave souls submitted papers to our refereed papers track; 17 of those were chosen for 
further refinement and publication. Especially noteworthy are the timely keynote and ple- 
nary session speakers we have in our lineup. 

For half of you, this is your first LISA. I encourage you to engage in discussions, 
ask questions, mingle and make contacts. For the other half, the LISA veterans, I encour- 
age you to similarly stretch out of your comfort zone. Go attend a session on a topic you 
are not that familiar with. If you are a technical topic junkie, go check out one of those 
squishy, subjective, non-technical topics you usually avoid. And please reach out to the 
LISA newbies; they are intimidated enough as it 1s, especially the ones who came here 
alone. Encourage them to join discussions, attend a BoF with you, or ask a speaker their 
question. For all of you who came with a group, please try to do some of the sessions and 
activities without that group. 

If you like what you see and hear this week, please let the organizers know that it 
worked for you. It’s one of the few explicit thanks they will get. If the speakers, tutorial 
instructors, paper and poster presenters, Gurus, workshop organizers, and USENIX staff 
contributed to your week, please tell them so. And please start thinking about what you 
might contribute to LISA ’09. 

The reason [ tell my employer I want to attend LISA is for the intellectual stimula- 
tion, the training, the exposure to the state of my profession, and networking with col- 
leagues. For these and other reasons, this conference has earned a special place in my 
heart. I hope it will have a similar effect on you. 


Mario Obeyjas 
Program Chair 
LISA ’08 
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Designing Tools for System 
Administrators: An Empirical Test of 
the Integrated User Satisfaction Model 


Nicole F- Velasquez, Suzanne Weisband, and Alexandra Durcikova — University of Arizona 


ABSTRACT 


System administrators are unique computer users. As power users in complex and high-risk 
work environments, intuition tells us that they may have requirements of the tools they use that 
differ from those of regular computer users. This paper presents and empirically validates a model 
of user satisfaction within the context of system administration that accounts for the needs of 
system administrators. The data were collected through a survey of 125 system administrators and 
analyzed using structural data modeling techniques. The empirical results of this preliminary 
investigation demonstrate that user satisfaction models are appropriate in the context of system 
administration and support the idea that system administrators have unique system and 


information needs from the tools they use. 


Introduction 


System administrators (sysadmins) are becoming 
increasingly important as organizations continue to em- 
brace technology. With responsibilities that can include 
the installation, configuration, monitoring, troubleshoot- 
ing, and maintenance of increasingly complex and mis- 
sion-critical systems, their work distinguishes them 
from everyday computer users, and even from other 
technology professionals. As technology experts and 
system power users, sysadmins are clearly not novice 
users; however, most software is designed with novices 
in mind [Bodker, 1989]. Their broad areas of responsi- 
bility often result in a “juggling act” of sorts, quickly 
moving between tasks, and often not completing a 
given task from beginning to end in one sitting [Bar- 
rett, et al., 2004]. 


Also differentiating system administrators from 
regular end users of computer systems is the environ- 
ment in which they work. As more business is con- 
ducted over the Internet, simple two-tier architectures 
have grown into complex n-tier architectures, involv- 
ing numerous hardware and software components 
[Bailey, et al., 2003]. Because this infrastructure must 
be managed nearly flawlessly, the industry has seen 
system management costs exceed system component 
costs [IBM, 2006; Kephart and Chess, 2003; Patter- 
son, et al., 2002]. In addition, any system downtime 
can result in significant monetary losses. Although 
many vendors are exploring automated system man- 
agement to cope with these complex and risky envi- 
ronments [HP, 2007; IBM, 2006; SunMicrosystems, 
2006], these tools offer little comfort to system admin- 
istrators, as the sysadmins are often held responsible 
for any system failures [Patterson, et al., 2002]. 


Citing the unique problems they face because of 
the complex systems they manage, their risky work 


environment, and their power-user access, authorities 
and skills, Barrett, et al. [Barrett, et al., 2003] call fora 
focus on system administrators as unique users within 
HCI research. By examining the work practices of 
sysadmins, practitioners can design and develop tools 
suited to their specific needs. With the human cost of 
system administration now exceeding total system 
cost [IBM, 2006], the importance of catering to these 
specialized users is apparent. 


To investigate tool features important to system 
administrators, we utilized a multi-method approach, 
including semi-structured interviews and a review of 
previous system administrator research. Our study par- 
ticipants included both junior and senior system admin- 
istrators whose work responsibilities included the ad- 
ministration of networks, storage, operating systems, 
web hosting, and computer security. The system ad- 
ministrators we studied worked in enterprise or univer- 
sity settings. Our observations of and conversations 
with our participants allowed us to gain a better under- 
standing of how the work is accomplished. Semi-struc- 
tured interviews gave us the opportunity to ask more 
pointed questions about the sysadmin’s motivations 
and reasons for their particular work routines and 
allowed us to collect their opinions on why they choose 
to use or not use a given tool to accomplish their work. 
With the insights we gained from these investigations, 
we turned our efforts to a review of the existing system 
administrator studies to confirm our findings. 


Important Characteristics 


The strength of a focused investigation of tech- 
nology-in-use lies in its ability to identify realistic 
solutions and guide potential designs [Button and 
Harper, 1995]. By examining the work of system 
administrators and reviewing previous studies of sys- 
tem administrators (e.g., [Bailey, et al., 2003; Bailey 
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and Pearson, 1983; Barrett, et al., 2004; Button and 
Harper, 1995; Fitzpatrick, et al., 1996; Haber and Bai- 
ley, 2007; Haber and Kandogan, 2007], we have gen- 
erated the following list of attributes that appear to be 
important to system administrators. (The reader should 
note that many attribute definitions were refined 
throughout the project, referencing the attribute defini- 
tions provided in [Wixom and Todd, 2005].) 


Information Attributes System Attributes 


Logging Flexibility 
Accuracy Scalability 
Completeness Monitoring 

Format Situation Awareness 
Scriptability 
Accessibility 
Integration 

Speed 

Reliability 

Trust 


Currency 
Verification 





Table 1: Information and system attributes. 


1. Flexibility: the way the system adapts to chang- 
ing demands of the system administrator 
2. Scalability: the ability of a system to scale to 
large and/or complex computing environments 
3. Monitoring: the ability to monitor for certain 
events or conditions 
4. Situation Awareness: the ability of a system to 
provide information about the overall state of 
the system 
5. Scriptability: the ability to script add-ons or 
automate tasks provided by the system. 
6. Logging Information: information that echoes 
or repeats previous actions taken 
7. Accessibility: the ease with which information 
can be accessed or extracted from the system 
8. Accuracy: the user’s perception that the infor- 
mation is correct 
9. Integration: the way the system allows data and 
functions to be integrated from various sources 
10. Information Completeness: the degree to which 
the system provides all necessary information 
11. Information Format: the user’s perception of 
how well the information is presented 
12. Information Currency: the user’s perception of 
the degree to which the information is up to 
date 
13. Speed: the degree to which the system offers 
timely responses to requests for information or 
action, including the speed of tool start up/initi- 
ation. 
14. Reliability: dependability of system operation 
15. Verification Information: information that echoes 
or repeats the outcomes of previous actions taken 
16. Trust: the credibility of a system and its output 


Upon further inspection, these characteristics 
seem to fall into categories of attributes pertaining to 
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attributes of the information supplied by the system 
and attributes of the system itself. This classification 
of characteristics can be seen in Table 1. 


Model and Theory 


Although the above list of characteristics impor- 
tant to system administrators is interesting, it does lit- 
tle more than summarize observations and offer 
untested guidance to practitioners. Without evidence 
that these characteristics will influence a system ad- 
ministrator to use a particular tool, practitioners will 
be reluctant to invest the time and money needed to 
implement these features. The goal of this study is to 
understand the link between these characteristics and 
their impact on system administrator perceptions and 
ultimately, use of the system. 


[Wixom and Todd, 2005] present a modification 
of DeLone and McLean’s original user satisfaction 
model [DeLone and McLean, 1992] that links system 
and information satisfaction with the behavioral pre- 
dictors found in technology acceptance literature [Da- 
vis, 1989], perceived ease of use and usefulness. They 
argue that the object-based attitudes and beliefs 
expressed in system quality, information quality, sys- 
tem satisfaction, and information satisfaction affect 
the behavioral beliefs that are captured in ease of use 
and usefulness. These behavioral beliefs, in turn, 
influence a user’s behavior (i.e., their use or non-use 
of a system). Essentially, this new model represents a 
theoretical integration of user satisfaction and technol- 
ogy acceptance theories. The strength of the model 
lies in its ability to guide IT design and development 
and predict system usage behaviors. System and infor- 
mation quality antecedents offer concrete attributes 
important to the user that can be addressed and tested 
throughout the system development lifecycle (see Fig- 
ure 1). 


Because system administrators are still computer 
users 1n the general sense, we expect the overall theo- 
retical model to hold. Their unique work environment, 
technical background and job requirements, however, 
suggest that they may have different needs when using 
computers or software applications to do their jobs. 
Previous studies (e.g., [Bailey and Pearson, 1983; 
Baroudi and Orlikowski, 1987; Davis, 1989]) have 
focused on a relatively small number of characteristics 
that, although telling in their underlying structure 
[Wixom and Todd, 2005], have been criticized for 
investigating arbitrary system attributes [Galletta and 
Lederer, 1989]. The analysis of system administrator 
work practices above identifies system and informa- 
tion quality attributes (1.e., antecedents) that are mean- 
ingful and important to system administrators. 


To summarize, research suggests that system 
administrators may be unique users with system and 
information requirements that are different from the 
requirements of regular computer users. We have 
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presented a modified user satisfaction model that links 
system design attributes to end user satisfaction and 
system use, presenting an opportunity to measure the 
impact that these identified attributes have on system 
administrator beliefs and tool usage. We believe that 
this model provides researchers guidance for adapting 
existing user information satisfaction models for tools 
used by system administrators. Next, we present the 
methodology used to empirically test the model. 


Methodology 


System administrators use a self-selected suite of 
tools to do their work. Our interviews showed that 
many system administrators within the same organiza- 
tion and even on the same team use different tools and 
different sets of tools to perform the same tasks. Given 
this variability of tool choice and use, the difficulty in 
gathering survey responses from hundreds of system 
administrators on one particular tool was apparent. As 
such, we opted to administer the survey to sysadmins 
of all types (e.g., network administrator, operating sys- 
tem administrator, web administrator, etc.); we asked 
each participant to identify the tool they used most 
often in their jobs and complete the survey with that 
one particular tool in mind. Because the surveys were 
completed for a tool used most often by the partici- 
pants, their intention to use the tool is implied; as 
such, our survey instrument tested all aspects of the 
model leading up to and including the sysadmin’s 
behavioral attitude towards use of the tool. That is, we 
did not test the intention to use a tool, because we 
know the tool is already in use. 


Instrument Development 


A survey methodology was utilized to collect the 
data for this study. Once the constructs were identified 
(1.e., the information and system attributes identified 
above), corresponding measurement items were 
researched. When possible, previously validated 

Characteristics 


important to System 
Administrators 


Object-based 
beliefs 


Information 


Information attributes quality 


System 
quality 


System attributes 





Object-based 
attitudes 


Information 
satisfaction 


System 


satisfaction 
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measures were used. Measurement items for the new 
constructs (i.e., credibility, scalability, scriptability, sit- 
uation awareness, and monitoring) were developed 
following Churchill’s [Churchill, 1979] methodology. 
Items were created based on construct definitions and 
components identified in the literature. Next, a sorting 
task was used to determine face and discriminant 
validity. Each measurement item was written on a 3x5 
note card and all cards were shuffled. Three profes- 
sional system administrators were asked to sort the 
cards into logical groups and name each group. Each 
sysadmin sorted the items into the five groups and 
specified similar identifying terms. Based on partici- 
pant feedback, the wording on some items was slightly 
modified. These constructs used a seven-point scale 
anchored on “Very strongly disagree’ and “Very 
strongly agree,”’ as described above. 


Before implementing the survey, paper-based 
surveys were created with input from colleagues in 
academics and IT. Next, the instrument was pre-tested 
with three system administrators. While some wording 
was edited for clarity, no major issues were reported 
with the survey instrument. An online version of the 
survey instrument was then pre-tested by 24 system 
administrators. Based on feedback and responses to 
the pilot survey, minor modifications were made. The 
final survey included 64 items representing the 23 
constructs, as well as demographic information. Table 
2 summarizes the constructs, number of items, and 
references. 


Sample 


To obtain survey participants, an announcement 
was posted on professional system administrator associ- 
ation message boards (e.g., LOPSA and SAGE) and 
emailed to participants as requested. In order to reach as 
many system administrators as possible, participants 
were also invited to refer fellow system administrators 
to the study. A web-based survey method was selected 


Behavioral 
attitude 


Behavioral 
beliefs 







Usefulness 
Intention 


Attitude 


Ease of use 


Figure 1: Modified user satisfaction model. 
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because of ease of distribution and data collection and 
the targeted respondents’ access to the Internet and 
familiarity with web-based applications and tools. 


Survey respondents were professional system 
administrators who were solicited through profes- 
sional association message board postings. After 
removing incomplete responses, 125 surveys were 
fully completed. The average time to complete the sur- 
vey was 23 minutes. Of the survey respondents, 91.2% 
were male and 8.8% were female. The age of respon- 
dents ranged from 21 to 62, with an average age of 
37.5. Participants reported working at their current 
organization for an average of 5.40 years (ranging 
from three weeks to 26 years) and reported working as 
a system administrator for an average of 12.39 years 
(ranging from two years to 29 years). Participant 
demographics were similar to those found in the 
2005-2006 SAGE Salary Survey [SAGE, 2006], con- 
sidered the most comprehensive survey of system ad- 
ministrator personal, work, and salary demographics. 
These similarities suggest our survey sample is repre- 
sentative of system administrators. Almost half of our 
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survey participants worked for for-profit organizations 
and companies (49.6%), including manufacturing, 
high tech, and finance. The next largest number of 
respondents (38.4%) worked in academic settings, 
while others worked for non-profit organizations 
(5.6%), government agencies (5.6%), or in research 
(0.8%). 

Descriptive statistics for the importance of each 
attribute, as reported by the participants, can be seen 
below in Table 3. 


Results 


The strength of the measurement model was 
tested through its reliability, convergent validity, and 
discriminant validity. Reliability is established with 
Cronbach’s alpha [Nunnally, 1978] and Composite 
Reliability [Chin, et al., 2003] scores above 0.70; 
though Composite Reliability is preferred [Chin, et al., 
2003] and Cronbach’s alpha can be biased against 
short scales (1.e., 2-3 item scales) [G. Carmines and A. 
Zeller, 1979]. Following factor analysis, six items that 
loaded below the 0.70 level were dropped, resulting in 
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Table 2: Constructs (W&T = Wixom and Todd, 2005). 
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Table 3: Importance of attributes identified. 
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constructs with Composite Reliability scores greater 
than 0.70, as shown in Table 4. Therefore, our mea- 
sures are reliable. Convergent validity is established 
when average extracted variance (AVE) is greater than 
0.50 and discriminant validity is established when the 
square root of AVE is greater than the correlations 
between the construct and other constructs. Table 5 
shows the correlation matrix, with correlations among 
constructs and the square root of AVE on the diagonal. 
In all cases, the square root of AVE for each construct 
is larger than the correlation of that construct with all 
other constructs in the model. Therefore, we have ade- 
quate construct validity. 


Discriminant and convergent validity are further 
supported when individual items load above 0.50 on 
their associated construct and when the loadings 
within the construct are greater than the loadings 
across constructs. Loadings and cross-loadings are 
available from the first author. All items loaded more 
highly on their construct than on other constructs and 
all loaded well above the recommended 0.50 level. 


The proposed model was tested with Smart PLS 
version 2.0 [Ringle, et al., 2005], which is ideal for 
use with complex predictive models and small sample 
sizes [Chin, et al., 2003]. R2 values indicate the 
amount of variance explained by the independent vari- 
ables and path coefficients indicate the strength and 
significance of a relationship. Together, R2 values and 
path coefficients indicate how well the data support 
the proposed model. User interface type (purely GUI, 
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purely CLI, or a combination of GUI and CLI) was 
used as a control variable and was linked to both 
Information Quality and System Quality. A significant 
relationship was found to System Quality (path = 0.13, 
p < 0.05), but not to Information Quality. 


Figure 2 shows the results of the test of the 
model. All paths in the high-level user satisfaction 
model are supported. Only four attributes were signifi- 
cant: accuracy, verification, reliability, and credibility. 


The results of the test of the research model can 
be interpreted as follows: Usefulness (0.40) and Ease 
of Use (0.50) both had a significant influence on Atti- 
tude, accounting for 63% of the variance in the mea- 
sure. Information Satisfaction (0.53) and Ease of Use 
(0.22) had a significant influence on Usefulness and 
accounted for 48% of the variance in Usefulness. Sys- 
tem Satisfaction (0.66) had a significant influence on 
Ease of Use and accounted for 44% of the variance in 
Ease of Use. Information Quality (0.61) and System 
Satisfaction (0.29) both had significant influences on 
Information Satisfaction, accounting for 74% of the 
variance in Information Satisfaction. System Quality 
(0.81) significantly determined System Satisfaction 
and accounted for 67% of the variance in that mea- 
sure. Accuracy (0.58) and Verification (0.22) were sig- 
nificantly related to Information Quality and account- 
ed for 55% of the variance in the measure. Reliability 
(0.36) and Credibility (0.38) were significantly related 
to System Quality and accounted for 75% of the vari- 
ance in System Quality. 


Cronbach’s Composite 


Alpha _ Reliability AVE 


Table 4: Reliability and validity analysis. 
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Figure 2: Research model results. 
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Discussion 


These results suggest that at the macro level, sys- 
tem administrators are similar to regular computer 
users; the user satisfaction model is significant and 
predictive of their attitude towards computer system 
use. These results also confirm our intuition that at the 
micro level, system administrators have specific needs 
of a computer system that differ from regular users. 


When looking at Information Quality, only one 
attribute found significant in other studies (e.g., [Wix- 
om and Todd, 2005]) was supported, Accuracy. Other 
attributes previously found significant (Currency, Com- 
pleteness, and Format) were not. Furthermore, one new 
attribute was found significant, Verification. Some of 
these findings may be explained by the work practices 
of system administrators. 


Findings show that accuracy and verification 
explain 55% of the variance for information quality. 
Information accuracy is a very real need for system 
administrators, and was found to be significant in this 
study. System planning, updating, and debugging is 
often done with only the information supplied by the 
system; rarely 1s a system administrator lucky enough 
to have a system failure physically apparent, and thus 
must rely on the accuracy of the information supplied 
to them. Verification information was found to be a 
significant influence on information quality. This 
echoes the findings of the study reported earlier. While 
a log of previous actions taken on the system may be 
relatively simple to access, a list of the outcomes of 
previous actions may be more difficult to generate. 


When looking at System Quality, again only one 
attribute found significant in other studies (e.g., Wix- 
om and Todd, 2005) was supported, Reliability. Other 
attributes previously found significant (Flexibility, 
Integration, Accessibility, Speed) were not. One new 
attribute, Credibility, was found significant. 


Findings show that reliability and credibility 
explain 75% of the variance for system quality. The 
reliability of a system is of utmost importance; down- 
time in a large system can cost $500,000 per hour 
[Patterson, 2002]. It should come as no surprise, then, 
that the tools used to manage, configure, and monitor 
those systems need to be just as reliable. The credibil- 
ity of a tool was also a significant finding in our study. 
Another study has found similar results [Takayama 
and Kandogan, 2006], reporting that trust was an 
underlying factor in system administrator user inter- 
face choice. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was twofold: One, to 
empirically test the user satisfaction model in the con- 
text of system administration, and two, to identify and 
empirically test system and information attributes 
important to system administrators. We found that the 
theoretical model does hold for system administrators, 
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and that they do, in fact, have unique needs in the sys- 
tems they use. 


This study has implications in both tool evalua- 
tion and design. By validating the appropriateness of 
the user satisfaction model in the context of system 
administration, researchers can utilize this method to 
evaluate systems. This research has also identified 
four tool features that are significant to system admin- 
istrators — accuracy, verification, reliability, and credi- 
bility — and should strive to design tools with these 
attributes in mind. 
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ABSTRACT 


The art of performance tuning is, alas, still an art; there are few tools to help predict the 
effects of changes that are motivated by performance needs. In this work, we present dynamic 
dependency modeling techniques for predicting the effects of configuration changes. These 
techniques utilize a simple, exterior model of the system under test, and only require codifying the 
nature of dependencies between subsystems. With a few examples, we demonstrate how to utilize 
these models to predict the impact of system changes. Using simple tools and a reasoning process, 
it is possible to answer many questions about possible performance enhancements. The impact of 
this work is to advance performance tuning a small amount — from being an art toward becoming a 


science. 


Introduction 


This paper was conceived in the context of a 
very practical problem. In a pilot course on service 
performance analysis, the class undertook a term 
project to determine how to improve performance at a 
reasonably large (3000+ simultaneous users) social 
networking site. The owner reported that the site 
exhibits self-limiting behavior, in the sense that the 
number of simultaneous users is limited by and cou- 
pled to server capacity. Thus, our problem was to 
increase server capacity as much as possible within 
reasonable economic limits. The site was implemented 
using a LAMP architecture, with the MySQL and 
Apache server executing on the same host. The owner 
of the site proposed an initial alternative, which was to 
move MySQL to an external enterprise cluster with 
much more CPU capacity. The initial goal of study 
was to determine whether this proposal was reason- 
able and — to the extent possible — to predict the bene- 
fits of this change before making it (because such a 
change is expensive to make). 


The students began attacking the problem by 
understanding traditional performance analysis, as de- 
fined in Menascé’s books [16, 17]. We found out 
quickly, however, that traditional methods for perfor- 
mance analysis failed to predict the behaviors we were 
observing. Part of the reason was that our model of 
application behavior was incorrect, and there were 
hidden factors in how the application was written that 
seriously affected performance. The classical theory 
thus failed to be useful, and the performance results 
we actually observed did not look anything like what 
we might have expected. Artifacts in our observations 
led us to realize that our model of system behavior 
was quite naive. 


For example, memory caching had a dominant 
effect upon performance. After studying some confusing 


measurements, we discovered that the application makes 
extensive use of in-memory caching of MySQL query 
results (using the memcache PHP library). The critical 
bottleneck was not the normally CPU-intensive pro- 
cess of uncached query execution, but rather, mem- 
cache’s intensive use of memory. We concluded that 
deploying a clustered MySQL server would have at 
best a minor effect upon performance: a lot of bucks 
for little or no bang. A better alternative would be to 
migrate MySQL onto a single server, move all static 
content to a third server, and give the dynamic content 
server as much memory in which to cache MySQL 
results as possible. 


This experience was a hard lesson that changed 
our thinking about service performance prediction in 
fundamental ways. In a complex system or applica- 
tion, it can be difficult and costly to develop a detailed 
model of internals. This greatly reduces the effective- 
ness of traditional performance analysis theory. Single 
servers are difficult enough to understand, networks of 
heterogeneous systems even more. What is needed, 
therefore, are new theories and methodologies for ana- 
lyzing performance that do not require detailed inter- 
nal modeling. 


This paper is a small first step toward that goal. 
We attempt to describe, package, and discuss the 
methodology by which we came to these conclusions. 
Nothing in this paper is new by itself; it 1s the combi- 
nation of elements into a coherent tuning strategy that 
is new. We hope that this strategy will inspire other 
system administrators to both employ and improve it 
for their needs. The ideas here are a start, but in no 
sense a mature answer. 


Overview 


Performance modeling and tuning of a complex 
system by experimental means has a very different 
form than classical performance tuning [16, 17]. The 
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approach follows these steps, which we discuss in fur- 
ther detail in the remaining sections: 
1. Factor the system under test into independent 
subsystems and resources subject to change. 
2. Synthesize steady-state behavior via an obser- 
vation plan. 
3. Determine dependencies between performance 
and resources. 
4. Validate the dependency model by observation. 
5. Reduce resource availability temporarily. 
6. Measure the difference in performance between 
current and slightly-reduced resources. 
7. Compute critical resources from the measure- 
ments. 
8. Expand the amount of a critical resource. 
9. Repeat the methodology for the expanded sys- 
tem to note improvement (or lack thereof). 


This is nothing more than a structured scientific 
method. Some of these steps are intuitive, and some 
require detailed explanation. The main difference 
between this and trial by error is that we are better 
informed, and the path to our goal is more strictly 
guided. 


The reasons we present this methodology are 
threefold. First, although there is a trend toward open- 
source in IT, there remain a large number of inscru- 
table closed-source software systems. Detailed model- 
ing (and understanding) of the interaction between 
such systems 1s impractical for system administrators. 
Second, SAs should not need to be software engineers 
or computer scientists in order to squeeze optimal per- 
formance out of their infrastructure. They require 
tested, transparent, and relatively intuitive techniques 
for achieving performance gains without greatly sacri- 
ficing other goals. Last, the rapid adoption of virtual- 
ization will significantly increase the complexity and 
opacity of performance problems. External modeling 
will become a necessity rather than an alternative. 


In the following, we mix intuition and previously 
developed rigorous mathematics to inform our ap- 
proach. It turns out that most of an expert practi- 
tioner’s intuition about performance tuning has its 
basis in rigorous mathematics. The flip side of this, 
though, is that other results arise from the same math- 
ematical basis that are not intuitive to system adminis- 
trators. So, many of our claims will seem like common 
sense at the outset, but by the end of this paper, rather 
useful and counter-intuitive claims will arise. 


Troubleshooting Performance 


A common question asked by users and IT staff 
alike is “‘exactly what is making this service run so 
slowly?” Classical performance analysis [16, 17] relies 
on the ability to describe a system under study precisely 
and in detail. In many environments, this can take more 
time than it 1s worth, and obtaining sufficient precision 
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in the description may well be wasteful! or impossible 
(because of technical limitations, closed source, or 
intellectual property concerns). 


If we instead look at the system as a collection of 
interconnected components, whose internal function 
remains unknown but whose interdependence is un- 
derstood, we can make inferences about performance 
without referring to internals. Since the true service 
model of some components may well be unknowable, 
this approach sidesteps knowledge of source code and 
specific service configurations. Thus, it is equally 
applicable to open source systems as to, e.g., propri- 
etary SANs or turnkey solutions. 


Factoring a Service Into Components 


The first step in our methodology is to create a 
high-level model of a service’s dependencies about 
which we can reason. There are two useful ways to 
think about relationships between a set of interdepen- 
dent components: as a set of information flows and as a 
set of dynamic dependencies. The flow model is more 
familiar; interdependence arises from request/response 
behavior. Sometimes, however, requests and responses 
cannot be easily described, and one must instead assert 
a dependency without an explicit (and measurable) 
request/response model. 


Modeling Information Flows 


Traditional performance analysis describes systems 
via request flow models. For example, how does a web 
request get served? First, it arrives at the web server, 
which makes a request for a file, which is serviced by a 
file server or filesystem, which returns the file, which is 
processed in whatever manner the web server wishes, 
and the results are returned to the user. Thus the model 
of information flow looks like that in Figure 1. 


mean time in system 
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request request 


Browser 


response response 





Figure 1: A model of information flow between a web 
server and its associated file server. 


A few basic concepts of this flow model will 
prove useful. The mean time in system for a request 1s 
the average amount of time between when a request 
arrives and the response is sent. What we normally 
refer to as response time is mean time in system, plus 
network overhead in sending both request and re- 
sponse. In the above diagram, there are two environ- 
ments in which mean time in system makes sense: the 
web server and the file server. 


It is often useful to express times as their recipro- 
cals, which are rates. The reciprocal of mean time in 


‘We might even say that detailed classical analysis of a per- 
formance problem is something like “‘fiddling while Rome 
burns.”” When there is a performance problem, the city is 
burning down around us and we need to take action. Re- 
drawing a city plan is usually not the first step! 
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system (in seconds) is service rate (requests serviced 
per second); this is often notated as the symbol wu. The 
arrival rate i for a component is the rate at which 
requests arrive to be serviced. Both uw and A can 
change over time. 


It is common sense that for a system to be in a 
steady state, the arrival rate must be less than the ser- 
vice rate; otherwise requests arrive faster than they 
can be processed, and delays increase without bound. 
The concept of steady state is often notated as A/u < 1. 


Steady-State Behavior 


The average behavior of a system has little 
meaning unless the system is in some kind of steady 
state. The actual meaning of steady state 1s somewhat 
subtle. We are interested in response time for various 
requests. Steady state does not mean that response 
times are identical for each request, but that their sta- 
tistical distribution does not vary over time. A system 
is in steady state between time X and time Y if the 
population of possible response times does not change 
during that period. 


To understand this concept, think of the system 
being tested as analogous to an urn of marbles. Each 
marble is labeled with a possible response time. When 
one makes a request of the system, one selects a mar- 
ble and interprets its label as a response time for the 
request. After picking many marbles, the result is a 
statistical distribution of response times (e.g., Figure 
2). More common response times correspond to lots of 
marbles with the exact same label. 


The exact definition of steady state for our sys- 
tems is that the distribution of possible response times 
does not change, 1.e., there is only one urn of marbles 
from which one selects response times. No matter 
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when one samples response time, one is getting mar- 
bles from the same urn which in turn means that the 
frequencies of each response time do not vary. 


Synthesizing Steady-State Behavior 


A real system is seldom in a steady-state condition. 
Luckily there are ways of obtaining steady-state data for 
a system in flux by normalizing performance data. 


Suppose, for example, that the load on a system 
changes with the time of day. This is often referred to 
as a sinusoidal arrival rate. A very common technique 
for dealing with time-varying behavior is to note that 
sinusoidal arrival rates (e.g., correlated with business 
hours) can be viewed as steady state if one looks at 
them for long enough in time. An hour’s results may 
always vary, but when looking at several days worth 
of data, starting at the same time each day for begin- 
ning and end, frequency diagrams look the same 
regardless of the day upon which one starts. 


Likewise, we can also normalize our data into a 
steady state by sampling behavior that just happens to 
match in state. Looking at the same hour of the day for 
several days yields steady-state data. We used this 
method previously in [8] to model costs of trouble 
ticket response, by treating each hour of the day as a 
different sample and combining data for different days 
(excluding holidays). 

Measuring Response Time 


There are several ways in which to measure ser- 
vice time. Ideally, it is measured from the point at 
which a request arrives to the point at which a 
response is put on the wire. Calculating true service 
times may or may not be technically feasible, depend- 
ing on the capabilities of the operating system and/or 
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Figure 2: Histogram of response times for multi-class requests over a six hour period. The X axis corresponds to re- 
sponse time while the Y axis represents frequency of that time. 
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service software. In this work, technical limitations of second (Poisson delay of 60 ms). The distribution of 
Apache prevent us from using this measure. Even service times seems to be exponential, but it is danger- 
measurements of socket durations from within the ker- ous to conclude this just from eyeballing the graph, 
nel are asymmetric in the sense that while the start especially in the presence of the self-similar “spikes.”’ 
time for service is very close to correct, the end time We cannot say much about the server just by col- 
includes the time the response spends in transit. In lecting response time statistics. The server’s perfor- 
practice, we can approximate the true service time by mance depends in large part on which resources it is 
sending requests over a high-speed LAN and measur- being asked to utilize. It is impossible to get a picture 
ing round-trip times from the source. of every possible combination of requests. To ap- 

To measure response times, we use a benchmark- proach the problem in this manner would limit us to 
ing tool called JMeter [2]. The tool allows us to pro- making broad statements about our system only as it 1s 
gramatically construct various numbers and types of currently configured and under arbitrarily determined 
HTTP requests for static or dynamic content. These categories of load. 
requests can then be generated from multiple threads We can gain more useful insight by normalizing 
on one or more clients and sent to one or more servers. our performance data. Suppose that we have a very 
when and for how long tests and sub-tests are run, and more information) that continually sends requests to 
the kind of results they collect. the server at a rate that is intended not to affect perfor- 

So far, we have run a multitude of simple tests mance. At regular intervals, we create histograms of 
that repeatedly ask a single Apache server for one or the probe results and observe how they change, e.g., 
more of several classes (1.e., file size) of static content. calculate their means, medians, standard deviations, 
Thus, the components of the service all reside on the etc. If the system is in a steady state, we can expect 
same machine. There is no reason, however, that the that the response time distribution will not change 
black box cannot be expanded to include multi-system much. As saturation approaches, certain probe statis- 
services or entire networks. tics will change. 

One very useful way to visualize performance of Figure 3 shows response time distributions from 
a complex system is via histograms, with response probes under increasing background loads. In all 
time on the X axis and frequency of that response time cases, not only do statistics such as the mean change, 
on the Y axis. Figure 2 shows a histogram for one but the probability mass changes shape also. This indi- 
6-hour test. Here, the JMeter client repeatedly asks for cates that the underlying distribution is changing, 
a random file from a set of 40 classes. Requests are making it difficult to compare against any theoreti- 
sent from the client at an average rate of 16.6 per cally ideal baseline. If we determine that the ideal 

100ms Polsson Delay 80ms Poisson Delay 60ms Poisson Delay 
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Figure 3: Decreasing the delay between requests (increasing load) has a noticeable effect on the probe’s response 
time distribution. The mean is indicated by the dashed line. 
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distribution is exponential, what does an observed 
bimodal or normal distribution tell us about resource 
utilization? Any goodness-of-fit test for the exponen- 
tial — which we might use to measure the distance 
from expected — will fail miserably. This fact moti- 
vates our use of non-parametric statistical methods 
(presented in a later section), which make no assump- 
tions about underlying distributions. 


Modeling Dependencies 


The nature of information flow within a system 
determines one level of performance dependencies 
between subsystems. Our next step is to codify depen- 
dencies based upon contention for resources. These 
dependencies may be more difficult to directly ob- 
serve; individual requests and responses may be hid- 
den from the analyst. Examples of contention depen- 
dencies include the use of memory, CPU cycles, or a 
network interface among several processes. For these 
dependencies, there is no (reasonably) measurable 
notion of a request or response; the system simply 
slows down (sometimes mysteriously) when there is 
not enough resource to go around. The reason why 
something like memory contention is not measurable 
in terms of a request-response model, is that the act of 
measurement would slow the system down too much 
to be practical. The requests and responses do exist (as 
calls to, e.g., sork), but we must theorize their presence 
without being able to observe them directly. 


One way we can begin to model these dependen- 
cles 1s via a dependency graph. A dependency graph for 
a system consists of nodes and edges, where a node rep- 
resents a resource and a directed edge represents a hypo- 
thetical dependency between two resources. A > B 
means that 4 depends upon something that B has. 


For example, suppose that the web server and the 
file server both run on the same host. Then the infor- 
mation flow is just one kind of dependency, and there 
are three other bounded resources (CPU, disk I/O, and 
memory) that the servers share. To depict this, we can 
draw arrows from services to dependencies, as in Fig- 
ure 4. In this case A  B means that A depends upon 
B in some way. Two arrows to the same place indicate 
possible contention. One value of such a model is that 
it can describe, at a very high level, the potential per- 
formance bottlenecks of a system, in a manner that is 
invariant of how the system is actually implemented. 


The main purpose of a dependency model 1s to 
list — in a compact form — the resource limitations that 
can affect performance. A useful model describes ele- 
ments that are subject to change, and ignores elements 
that one cannot change. For example, if one can 
expand the memory in a system, but cannot change the 
processor, modeling in-processor cache size 1s not par- 
ticularly useful. In practice, this tends to keep depen- 
dency models to a manageable size. 


The dependency model corresponds to a flow 
model, of course, but the details of that underlying 
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flow model may not be useful. For example, disk I/O 
indeed consists of requests and responses but the over- 
all response time of the system is only vaguely related 
to disk response; there are many other factors that 
influence performance. Likewise, use of memory cor- 
responds to requests for more memory and responses 
that grant access. 
| | 


Figure 4: A model of resource conflicts, where two 
arrows to the same place represent a conflict. 
























Naive Physics 

Dependency models mostly help us reason about 
performance. The most immediate and easy thing one 
can do with a dependency model is to utilize what 
might be most aptly called ndive physics [20]. The 
term first arose in the context of artificial intelligence, 
as a machine model of human intuition in understand- 
ing physical processes. A so-called naive model con- 
cerns order but not quantity. We know, e.g., given the 
above model, that if we decrease the memory size, 
both web server and file server are potentially ad- 
versely affected. If we increase memory size, they 
both potentially benefit. But more important, we also 
know that if we increase memory size and perfor- 
mance does not improve, then there is some other fac- 
tor that affects performance that we have not changed. 
Worse yet, if we change nothing at all and perfor- 
mance worsens or improves, then our model itself is 
incomplete and/or invalid. 


Naive physics are our first defense against for- 
mulating an invalid model of a system. When load 
increases, service time should increase accordingly, 
and certainly should not decrease. A good understand- 
ing of what a decrease or increase should do is enough 
to allow us to check many simple dependency models. 


Validity 


Obviously, a dependency graph that omits some 
important element is not particularly useful. It is best 
to consider a dependency graph as a hypothesis, rather 
than a fact. Hypotheses are subject to validation. In 
this case, the hypothesis can be considered valid (or 
complete) if changes in resources available within the 
graph cause reasonable changes in performance at the 
edges of the system, and invalid (or incomplete) other- 
wise. 


For example, consider a web server. We might 
start with the initial hypothesis that the web server’s 
performance depends only upon a file server, as 
above. This means that as file server load goes up for 
whatever reason, we would expect from naive physics 
that the web server’s performance would decrease or — 
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at the least — remain constant. Likewise, we would 
expect that if the file server remains relatively idle, 
web service should not vary in performance. 


Testing this hypothesis exposes a dichotomy 
between validating and invalidating a hypothesis that 
will affect all rigorous thinking about our problem. 
Our hypothesis tests true as long as web server perfor- 
mance only decreases when the file server is loaded, 
and tests false if there 1s any situation in which, given 
the same input request rate as before, the file server is 
not busy and the web server slows down anyway. A 
point to bear in mind is that hypothesis testing can 
only ever invalidate a hypothesis; good data simply 
shows us that the hypothesis 1s reasonable so far, but 
cannot prove the hypothesis to be valid. 


One potential problem in our model above 1s that 
web servers do not necessarily depend just upon file 
servers. Changing a single line of code in its configu- 
ration makes an Apache web server depend addition- 
ally (via flow) upon a DNS server to look up all 
request addresses on the fly. In the context of our 
model, such a web server must have a hidden depen- 
dency upon the DNS server. If the DNS server is now 
explicitly included in our model, then a slowdown in 
that component offers alternative evidence for why the 
web server is slow. 


Criticality 


With a reasonable model in hand, an obvious 
question is ““which elements of a dependency graph 
should be improved to make the service respond 
faster?”’ 


A critical resource 1s one that — if increased or 
decreased — will cause changes in overall perfor- 
mance. For example, available CPU time is usually 
critical to response time. If there is more than suffi- 
cient memory, then changing memory size will not be 
critical to performance. If our web server is executing 
many scripts, CPU time may be the most critical 
resource, while if it is performing a lot of disk I/O, 
disk read and write speed may be more critical. 


Micro Resource Saturation Tests 


Testing criticality of a resource in a complex sys- 
tem is difficult. We borrow an idea from [5], used pre- 
viously to trace packets statistically in a complex net- 
work. A resource 1s critical to the extent that changing 
its availability or speed changes overall performance. 
If we can perturb the system enough to change the 
availability of one resource, and the whole system’s 
performance responds, then the resource is critical. 
The extent to which a resource is critical 1s — in turn — 
determined by how much of an effect a small change 
has upon overall performance. 


We can analyze the effects of resource perturba- 
tion via use of a Micro Resource Saturation Test 
(mRST). A mRST is a programmatic action that — for 
a little while — decreases the amount of resources 
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available. We cannot change the amount of memory a 
system has on the fly,? but we can — for a short time — 
consume available memory with another process. We 
cannot change network bandwidth on the fly but we 
can — for a short time — disrupt it a bit by doing some- 
thing else with the network. If response time consis- 
tently changes for the service itself in response to our 
disruptions, then we can conclude that we are chang- 
ing the amount of a critical resource, and the extent of 
the change indicates how critical. Using a simple 
probe, we can sometimes determine which resources 
should be increased and which are of no importance. 


The reader might ask at this point why we do not 
simply check the available amount of the resources in 
which we are interested. The reason is that the kernel’s 
idea of availability may well be biased by what one or 
more processes are doing. For example, in our first 
case study above, the web server immediately allo- 
cated all available memory, so that the memory always 
looked full. The reality was that this memory was a 
cache that was only full for part of the time. 
Quantifying Criticality 

The purpose of a mRST 1s to perturb a resource r 
by an amount Ar and observe the difference in perfor- 
mance Ap. Thus the criticality of a resource r under 
specific load conditions is a derivative of the form: 

ea aia 
"dr Ar>0 Ar 
where p represents service performance, Ap represents 


the change in performance, r represents the amount 
available of a resource, and Ar represents the change 
in a resource. This can be estimated as 

Ap 


~~ 


r 
Ar 
for a specific Ar we arrange, and a specific Ap that we 
measure. 


Note that for a multiple-resource system with a 
set of resources r;, criticality of the various resources 
can be expressed as a aor 

p Ap 

Wee Or; i Ar; 
This suggests that one way to tune systems is via gra- 
dient ascent, in which one increases a resource in the 


direction of maximum performance improvement. 


Resource criticality is a concept that is only rea- 
sonably measured relative to some steady state of a 
system (in which input and output are in balance). 
Obviously, resources are only critical when there 1s 
work to be done, and the above gradient only makes 
sense when that work to be done is a constant. 


Cost Versus Value 


Remember that the objective here is to get the 
best performance for the least cost. Thus criticality is 
best defined in terms of the cost of a resource, rather 
than its value. One can think of the units for r in dp/dr 


2The advent of virtualization does make this possible, but it 
is not likely to be practical in a production environment. 
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as a cost increment rather than a size increment, so 
that the units of the derivative are rate/cost [8]. Often, 
this is a finite difference because cost is a discrete 
function, e.g., memory can only be expanded in 128 
MB chunks. 


Interpreting mRST Results 


Critical resource tests can be interpreted either via 
naive physics or statistics. From a naive physics point 
of view, resources are either non-critical (dp/dr ~ 0) or 
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critical (dp/dr > 0), where p is the average response 
rate (1 divided by average response time). Increases in 
Pp represent increased performance and increases in r 
represent increased capacity. 


The naive view may suffice for most practice, 
but we would be served better by a more rigorous 
approach. From a statistical point of view, some 
resources can be characterized as more critical than 


others, but the definition of criticality is rather tricky 
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Figure 5: (top) The raw response times of an Apache web server during and between increasing memory mRSTs. 
The initial perturbation at 0M is due to the loading of the operating system’s page-cache. (bot.) The variability 
(standard deviation) of response times does not change much from test to test. 
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Figure 6: Adding to memory usage with a series of increasing mRST loads shows a clear plateau where memory be- 


comes critical. 
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and the actual inferences somewhat more subtle than 
when utilizing naive physics. 
Example: Perturbing Memory Use 


We can see the effects of perturbation through a 
simple example. We synthesize steady-state behavior 
by creating a constant load of probe requests on a 
server. Figure 5 shows the raw response times of the 
server when hit with a sequence of memory perturba- 
tions. Our test run continually requests a sequence of 
different files totaling 512 MB in size. The server is 
equipped with | GB of RAM and no swap space. The 
initial variations in response time (at 0 MB) are a 
result of the OS filling the page-cache from disk. Each 
mRST works by obtaining a specified amount of 
memory and freeing that memory after ten minutes. 
The lulls (reductions) in response time between pertur- 
bations are an indication that the server has returned to 
an unstressed state and is serving the requested files 
from cache. There is a relative lack of variation in 
response times after the page-cache has loaded and up 
until the 256 MB mRST. This indicates a critical point 
in memory usage. Also, while there is no specific 
trend in the standard deviation of the response time 
(aside from an anomaly at 320 MB), the settling time 
back to undisturbed performance increases with the 
size of the mRST. This can be observed in the increas- 
ing width of the perturbations. Alternatively, one can 
observe the same critical point for memory without 
waiting for the system to reset (Figure 6). 


The other case — in which the resource under test 
is not critical — is shown in Figure 7. In this case, 10 
minutes into the test, 512 processes are spawned to 
compete for CPU cycles for the next 10 minutes. This 
does not affect response time noticeably, so we con- 
clude that CPU cycles are not critical. Note that this 
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test is much more convincing than load average, 
because the interpretation of load average changes 
depending on the OS platform and the architecture of 
a given machine. In this case, the load average 
becomes very large, but the system still responds ade- 
quately. One must take care, however, when systems 
are near saturation. Figure 8 shows a series of increas- 
ing mRSTs after a system is already saturated. The 
perturbations in this case do not have a significant 
effect upon behavior, as shown by the histograms 
found in Figure 9, which are virtually identical. 


Reasoning About Criticality 


Reasoning about what is critical is sometimes 
difficult and counter-intuitive. The system under test 1s 
in a dynamic state. It is important to distinguish 
between what one can learn about this state, and what 
aspects of performance are unknowable because there 
is no mechanism for observing them, even indirectly. 


For example, the question often arises as to what 
to change first in a complex system, in order to 
achieve the most improvement. Testing via mRST 
does not tell us how much improvement is possible, 
but does tell us the rate of change of improvement 
around current resource bounds. If there is no change, 
a resource is not critical and need not be enlarged 
and/or improved. After an adjustment, another set of 
mRSTs is required to check criticality of the new con- 
figuration. 


For example, suppose that we manage to take up 
10% of 1 GB of memory for a short time and overall 
performance of the system under test decreases by 5%. 
This does not indicate exactly what will happen if we 
expand the memory to 2 GB, but instead, bounds any 
potential improvement in performance. If memory is 
the only factor, we could perhaps expect a performance 
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Figure 7: A CPU-time mRST conducted 10 minutes into a test shows almost no criticality of CPU resources. 
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improvement of 50% (presuming 5% per 100 MB) but 
this is unlikely. It is more likely that memory will cease 
being a constraint and another resource (e.g., CPU) will 
become most critical long before that happens, and that 
the overall benefit from memory increases will plateau. 


To better understand this concept, note that the 
measurements we can make via mRST are only point 
rates and not global rates. We can measure what will 
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happen to performance if we make a small change in a 
resource, but this estimation only applies to changes 
near the estimation. In other words, if we manage to 
temporarily consume 1 MB of 1024 MB of memory, 
and performance drops by, e.g., 5%, we can only con- 
clude that adding | MB to an existing 1023 MB might 
improve performance by 5%, and not that adding 1 
MB to 1024 MB might improve it by another 5%. We 
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Figure 8: (top) Increasing sequence of mRSTs after saturation with no lulls between increases shows no significant 
change in behavior. (bot.) Variability in response times during each mRST 1s more significant than in the case 
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Figure 9: Histograms of response time for progressively larger memory mRST of an already saturated system shows 
that there is little change in distributions as resource availability decreases. 
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can be reasonably sure that adding 1 MB to 1024 MB 
will improve things a little, but we have no informa- 
tion (from the test in hand) as to when we will have 
added enough memory that the addition of more will 
no longer be critical. 


Statistical Inference 


So far, we have discussed a methodology based 
upon a mix of direct measurement and intuitive rea- 
soning. While this is certainly better than trial by error, 
there are also powerful mathematical tools we can 
bring to bear to make this process more rigorous and 
accurate. 


The long-term goal of this work is to develop a 
cogent statistical inference methodology that allows 
one to infer — with reasonable certainty — whether sys- 
tem attributes are critical or not. We would like, e.g., 
to be able to say that “‘with 95% certainty, resource X 
is critical.”” An ideal technique would also measure 
the extent to which X is critical. 


The key question when we observe a change in a 
system is whether there is a real change. Suppose that 
we observe an increase in mean response time be- 
tween two experimental conditions. It could be that 
this is a true underlying change, but it is also possible 
that the difference in measurements is due to random 
factors other than resource criticality. 


Returning to the urn analogy, if we measure 
response time under two conditions, then the basic 
question is whether there is one urn or two. If the con- 
ditions are different, then this is analogous to two dif- 
ferent urns from which marbles are being selected. If 
they are the same, this is analogous to drawing both 
sets of marbles from the same urn. We need to be able 
to determine, to some acceptable degree of certainty, 
whether there are really two different urns. 


The key to answering this question is to consider 
chance. At any time, any marble in the urn could be 
selected. Thus it is possible, though not very likely, that 
one could select the same marble over and over again, 
ignoring the others. This would lead to a measured 
response time distribution with a different mean, even 
though we are choosing from the same urn as before. 


There are many tests that statisticians use to com- 
pensate for randomness in data. Each test utilizes some 
model of how randomness can arise in the data, and 
allows one to compute the probability that two sample 
distributions differ by chance even though the distribu- 
tions are collected under the same conditions. This 
probability allows one to judge whether an observed 
difference is likely to be large enough to matter. 


Our tools for this task are non-parametric statisti- 
cal models and tests [21] that do not assume any partic- 
ular distribution of data. As illustrated in the figures 
above, the data we observe has no clear relationship to 
well-known statistical distributions. Moreover, the true 
population distribution likely changes under different 
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circumstances. This is important because if we were to 
use traditional parametric tests such as, e.g., Pearson’s 
chi-square, on data that are not normally distributed, 
the results would be unreliable or inconsistent at best. 
The goal of the following section is to compute the 
probability that there is one urn rather than two. If this 
probability is high, one cannot confidently claim that 
observed differences are meaningful; in statistical 
terms, the differences would not be significant. Fortu- 
nately for us, this problem arises frequently in the 
social sciences and we can borrow tools from statisti- 
cal analysis to help. In order to do this, however, we 
must carefully analyze our experiments and data, and 
select tools that apply to the task. 


Non-parametric Statistics 


One key to applying a statistical technique is to 
first consider the assumptions required and ensure that 
it is safe to make those assumptions about one’s data. 


Statistical techniques that show promise for de- 
termining criticality of a resource include the Mann- 
Whitney-Wilcoxin rank-sum test (U test) [14], and the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test (K-S test) [7]. These tests 
are robust in the sense that they still perform well 
when certain distributional assumptions are violated. 
They are also generally less powerful than their para- 
metric counterparts, which means that they are more 
likely to generate false negatives [19]. There are ways 
of improving this, but that discussion 1s beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Both of these tests take as input two sample dis- 
tributions of data, and test whether differences be- 
tween the samples could have arisen by chance. The 
output of the test is a p-value that describes how likely 
it is that observed differences are due to chance alone. 
A low p-value (e.g., p < 0.05) is evidence that the 
populations from which the samples are drawn differ, 
but a high p-value does not give evidence that the dis- 
tributions are the same. This counter-intuitive result 
partly arises from the fact that we are sampling the 
populations; the fact that a particular sample of a pop- 
ulation conforms does not mean that the entire popula- 
tion conforms, but if two samples differ sufficiently, 
this is evidence that the populations differ as well. 


To apply these tests meaningfully, however, one 
must satisfy their requirements. Both the U test and K- 
S test require that individual samples (e.g., the re- 
sponse times for single requests) are independent. Two 
samples are independent if the response time for one 
cannot affect the other’s response time, and vice versa. 
Unfortunately for us, independence does not arise nat- 
urally and must be synthesized. Two requests that 
occur close together in time are not independent, in 
the sense that they may compete for scarce resources 


3If the population can be made to approximate a normal 
distribution by, e.g., collecting large enough samples, then 
the test would work correctly. However, to make our 
methodology as efficient as possible, one of our goals is to 
minimize sample sizes while still obtaining valid results. 
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and affect each other. But, if one considers two 
requests that are far enough apart in time, say, 10 sec- 
onds, there is no way in which these can compete, so 
these can be considered independent. 


We can use the non-parametric tests in our per- 
formance analyses as follows. First we collect data for 
a steady state of a system under test. We then perturb 
the system by denying access to some resource and 
collect data during the denial. These two data sets are 
both discrete distributions of service response times. 
We apply a test to these data. If the p-value for the test 
is p < 0.05, we can conclude that the two distributions 
are different, while if p > 0.05, results are inconclu- 
sive and the difference could be due to randomness 
alone.4 Here great care must be taken to avoid erro- 
neous conclusions. Suppose we run the K-S test on 
two sets of measurements known to be from the same 
population and they test as significantly different. We 
know that the K-S test requires that the system be in a 
steady state, and that the measurements are indepen- 
dent of one another. Thus if the test returns a result we 
know to be false, then something must be wrong with 
the way we are applying it: either the system is not in 
a steady state, or measurements are not independent. 


We can exploit this reasoning to test indepen- 
dence of measurements. If we apply the K-S test to two 
samples from one population, and we know the system 
is in a Steady state, and the test finds significant differ- 
ences, then we can conclude that either measurements 
are not independent or the sample size is too small, 
because all other assumptions of the test are satisfied 
and the test should not identify significant differences. 


Thus we adopt a methodology of grounding our 
assumptions by synthesizing an environment in which 
our tests do not flag samples of the baseline steady 
state as significantly different. To do this, we: 

a) probe the system regularly at intervals long 
enough to assure independence of measurements. 
b) validate our probes by assuring that two sets of 
measurements for the same system state could 
occur by random chance. 
c) create another system state via mRST. 
d) check whether that state yields a significantly 
different population of probe measurements. 
The point of this technique is that a system is defined 
as having a steady state if any deviations in measure- 
ments could occur by random chance, so that compar- 
isons between that state and any other then make 
sense. Otherwise, we cannot be entirely sure that we 
are applying the test correctly. 


Related Work 


Systems performance analysis has been con- 
ducted for many years and in many contexts, such as 
hardware design, operating systems, storage, and 


4A 0.05 significance level is typically used when testing 
hypotheses. It represents the probability of finding a differ- 
ence where none exists. 
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networking. Many books have been written that focus 
on the practical sides of analysis such as experimental 
design, measurement, and simulation [10, 13, 16, 17]. 
These present comprehensive, general-purpose meth- 
ods for goals such as capacity planning, benchmark- 
ing, and performance remediation. The scope of our 
research is more narrow; it is less about traditional 
performance analysis, and more about discovering 
performance dependencies. It is targeted to a system 
administration community that is frequently asked to 
perform small miracles with a deadline of yesterday 
and at the lowest possible cost. 


Several past works have attempted to describe 
what is normal “‘behavior”’ or performance for a sys- 
tem, either for specific classes of load or in a more 
general fashion [4, 6, 12]. Detecting behavioral abnor- 
malities is also frequently studied in a security context 
[9] and for fault diagnosis [11, 15]. Since our own 
work relies on perceived or statistical changes in sys- 
tem response, it is to a significant extent, compatible 
with many such approaches. In fact, time series analy- 
sis techniques such as those found in [4] could be used 
inside our methodology, but we can make no claims 
about their efficiency in discovering critical resources. 


Finally, prior work that uses black-box testing to 
uncover performance problems [1, 3, 18] is similar to 
our own in philosophy, but not in purpose. These 
research projects attempt to locate nodes that choke 
performance in a distributed system by analyzing 
causal path patterns.» Our methodology can be adap- 
ted to function on larger black boxes such as a distrib- 
uted system simply by scaling, 1.e., we can factor a 
distributed system into distinct communicating sub- 
systems, e.g., nodes or groups of nodes, and/or re- 
sources, e.g., individual services. Once we have lo- 
cated problem nodes, we can apply the process again 
to the resources on those particular nodes. 


Future Work 


This paper is just a start on a rather new idea. We 
plan on eventually embodying the thinking presented 
here into a toolkit that can aid others in doing perfor- 
mance analysis of this kind. This requires, however, 
much more groundwork in the mathematics of statisti- 
cal inference, so that the toolset can enable appropriate 
statistical reasoning with little or no error or misinter- 
pretation. Hand-in-hand development of tests and sta- 
tistical reasoning will be paramount. 


Conclusions 


Resource dependency analysis and performance 
tuning of complex systems remains an art. In this 
paper, we have made a small start at turning it into a 
science. Our initial inspiration was that classical meth- 
ods of performance analysis that require a complete 
factoring of a system into understandable and modeled 


°And in the case of [3], also utilizing some whitebox infor- 
mation. 
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components are not particularly useful in a complex 
environment. Instead, we rely upon a partial factoring 
into a high-level entity-relationship model that reveals 
the bonds between services and resources. We can 
quantify those relationships via naive physics or via 
statistical inference. This gives us a relatively quick 
way to flag resources to change, and to check whether 
our intuitive ideas of what to change are valid. 
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ABSTRACT 


Application problem diagnosis in complex enterprise environments 1s a challenging problem, 
and contributes significantly to the growth in IT management costs. While application problems 
have a large number of possible causes, failures due to runtime interactions with the system 
environment (e.g., configuration files, resource limitations, access permissions) are one of the 
most common categories. Troubleshooting these problems requires extensive experience and time, 
and is very difficult to automate. 


In this paper, we propose a black-box approach that can automatically diagnose several 
classes of application faults using applications’ runtime behaviors. These behaviors along with 
various system states are combined to create signatures that serve as a baseline of normal behavior. 
When an application fails, the faulty behavior is analyzed against the signature to identify 
deviations from expected behavior and likely cause. 


We implement a diagnostic tool based on this approach and demonstrate its effectiveness in a 
number of case studies with realistic problems in widely-used applications. We also conduct a 
number of experiments to show that the impact of the diagnostic tool on application performance 
(with some modifications of platform tracing facilities), as well as storage requirements for 


signatures, are both reasonably low. 


Introduction 


Since the advent of the notion of “‘total cost of 
ownership” in the 1980s, the fact that IT operation 
and management costs far outstrip infrastructure costs 
has been well-documented. The continuing increase in 
IT management costs is driven to a large extent by the 
growing complexity of applications and the underly- 
ing infrastructure [6]. A significant portion of labor in 
these complex enterprise IT environments is spent on 
diagnosing and solving problems. While IT problems 
that impact business activities arise in all parts of the 
environment, those that involve applications are par- 
ticularly challenging and time-consuming. In addition, 
they account for the majority of reported problems in 
many environments and across a variety of platforms 
[12]. 

Many factors can cause incorrect application 
behavior, including, for example, hardware or commu- 
nication failures, software bugs, faulty application 
configurations, resource limitations, incorrect access 
controls, or misconfigured platform parameters. Al- 
though some of these are internal to applications, 1.e., 
bugs, failures are more commonly caused when an 
application interacts with its runtime environment and 
encounters misconfigurations or other types of prob- 
lems in the system [22]. Troubleshooting these prob- 
lems involves analysis of problem symptoms and 
associated error messages or codes, followed by ex- 
amination of various aspects of the system that could 


be the cause. Application programmers can leverage 
signal handlers, exceptions, and other platform sup- 
port to check for and manage system errors, but it is 
impossible to anticipate all such failures and create 
suitable error indications [7]. As a result, solving these 
application problems requires a great deal of experi- 
ence from support professionals and is often ad-hoc, 
hence it is very difficult to automate this process. 


In this paper, we present a black-box approach to 
automatically diagnose several types of application 
faults. Our system creates a signature of normal appli- 
cation behaviors based on traces containing an exten- 
sive set of interactions between the application and the 
runtime environment gathered during multiple runs (or 
for a sufficiently long run). When an application fault 
occurs, we compare the resultant trace with the signa- 
ture to characterize the deviation from normal behav- 
lor, and suggest possible root causes for the abnormal 
operation. Using output from our analysis, a system 
administrator or user can significantly reduce the 
search space for a solution to the problem, and in 
some cases pinpoint the root cause precisely. 


We represent an application’s runtime behaviors 
using a variety of information, including its invocation 
context (e.g., user id, command line options), interac- 
tions with the platform during execution (e.g., system 
calls, signals), and environment parameters (e.g., envi- 
ronment variables, ulimit settings, shared library 
versions). Our approach makes extensive use of the 
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ptrace facility [8] to collect system call and related 
information, and other interfaces to gather additional 
data. Traces containing such information are created 
during application runtime. After observing multiple 
runs of an application, information from these traces 
are summarized (into signatures) and stored in a signa- 
ture bank. If the application misbehaves, normal 
behavior of the application stored in the signature 
bank 1s compared with the faulty execution trace to 
find the root cause. 


We evaluate the effectiveness of our tool using a 
series of real problems from three popular applica- 
tions. Our case studies show that the tool is able to 
accurately diagnose a number of diverse problems in 
these applications, and its accuracy can be improved 
as our tool observes more traces to increase the num- 
ber (and diversity) of normal execution paths reflected 
in the application signatures. For each of the applica- 
tions we also perform detailed evaluations of the time 
and space overhead of our approach, in terms of the 
application response time degradation due to trace col- 
lection, and the storage needed to store trace data and 
signatures. Our initial results showed that the time 
overhead is very noticeable for the applications we 
tested, up to 77% in the worst case using standard 
tracing facilities. However, with some modifications 
and optimizations, we can reduce this to less than 6%, 
which is a promising indication that this tool can be 
used in production environment. In terms of space, we 
observe that signatures grow to nearly 8 MB in some 
cases, which is quite manageable for modern storage 
systems. Moreover, the space dedicated to traces and 
signature data can be controlled according to desired 
trade-offs in terms of diagnosis accuracy or applica- 
tion importance. 


A precise definition of an application signature 1s 
given in the Application Signatures section. The Tool- 
set Design and Implementation section describes the 
toolset we have implemented to automate the collec- 
tion of trace information, construction of signatures, 
and analysis of faulty traces to diagnose application 
problems. The Case Studies section describe several 
case studies in which we apply the tool to diagnose 
realistic application problems in a Linux environment. 
The Optimization section includes a proposal for a 
technique of optimizing ptrace to significantly reduce 
the performance overheads incurred by trace collec- 
tion. Related Work discusses some of related work. 
Limitations and Conclusions and Future Work follow. 


Application Signatures 


Our approach heavily relies on our ability to cap- 
ture applications’ various runtime behaviors (ingredi- 
ents of a signature), and using which to differentiate 
normal behaviors from abnormal ones. These runtime 
behaviors can be largely captured by recording how an 
application interacts with the external environment. In 
the following sections, we describe how to capture an 
application’s runtime behaviors and how they can be 
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used for building a signature, which can be more eas- 
ily applied for diagnosing application problems than 
the raw runtime behaviors. 


Capturing Application Behaviors 


An application interacts with its external envi- 
ronment through multiple interfaces. A major channel 
is through system calls to request hardware resources 
and interact with local and remote applications and 
services. By collecting and keeping history informa- 
tion on system calls, such as call parameters and 
return values, runtime invariants and semi-invariants 
can be identified.’ Attributes that are invariant and 
semi-invariant are important in finding the root cause 
of a problem, as we will see later. 


Factors that have an impact on an application’s 
behavior can be mostly captured via information col- 
lected from system calls. However, there are some fac- 
tors that can influence an application’s behavior with- 
out ever being explicitly used by the application (and 
therefore, cannot be captured by monitoring system 
calls.) For example, resource limits (ulimit), access 
permission settings (on executables and on users), 
some environment variables (e.g., LD PRELOAD), 
etc. cannot be observed in the system call context, but 
nevertheless, have important implications on applica- 
tions’ runtime behaviors. Additionally, asynchronous 
behaviors such as signal handling and multi-process- 
ing cannot be captured by monitoring system calls, 
and yet, they are intrinsic to an application’s execution 
behavior. Therefore, to have a comprehensive view of 
an application’s behavior, we collect the following 
information. 

e System call attributes: we collect system call 
number, call parameters, return value, and error 
number. On a number of system calls, we also 
collect additional information. For example, on 
an open call, we make an extra stat call to get 
the meta-data (e.g., last modified time and file 
size) of the opened file. Or, on a shmat call, we 
make an extra shmctl call. 

e Signals: we collect the signal number and rep- 
resent information collected during signal han- 
dling separately from the synchronous part of 
the application. This is discussed (along with 
how to handle multi-process applications) in 
more detail later. 

e Environment variables: we collect the name 
and value of all the environment variables at 
the application startup time by parsing the cor- 
responding environ file 1n /proc. 

e Resource limits: we collect ulimit settings and 
other kernel-set parameters (mostly in /proc) 
that might have impacts on applications. 


‘Invariants are attributes with a constant value, e. g., when an 
application calls readopento name of the file, given as a pa- 
rameter to the call, is almost never changed. Semi-invariants 
are attributes with a small number of possible values, e.g., the 
return value of the open call normally returns any small posi- 
tive integer but does not have to be a fixed number. 
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e Access control: we collect the UID and GID of 
the user and access permissions of the applica- 
tion executables. 


This is not meant to be a complete list, but from 
our experience working in the system administration 
field, we believe this is a reasonable starting point and 
the information that we are collecting here will be use- 
ful in diagnosing most problems. In the next section, 
we describe how the collected information is summa- 
rized to build a signature. 


Building Application Signatures 


We use a simple example in Figure | to illustrate 
how signatures are constructed from application’s run- 
time behaviors. These runtime behaviors can be broken 
down into their elemental form as attributes, e.g., an 
environment variable is an attribute, uid is an attribute, 
and each of the parameters in a system call and its 
return value is an attribute. Distinct values that we have 
seen for an attribute are stored in a set structure, which 
is what we called a signature of that attribute. For 
example, the environment variable $SHELL in the 
above example changed from “bash” to “ksh” be- 
tween runs. Therefore, the signature of the $SHELL 
attribute is represented as a set {““bash’’, “ksh’}. On 
the other hand, the errno of the open call in the 
above example is always zero. Therefore, its signature 
is simply a set with one item {‘‘0”’}. 

Some attributes always change across runs (i.e., 
normal runtime variants), e.g., PID, temporary file 
created using mkstemp, the return value of gettimeofday, 
etc. These are not useful attributes that we can lever- 
age during problem diagnosis. We identify non-useful 
runtime variants with the one-sample Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov statistical test (KS-test) [5]. The KS-test is a 
“test of goodness of fit” in statistics and is often used 
to determine if values in two datasets follow same dis- 
tribution. It computes a distance, called D statistic, 
between the cumulative distribution functions of the 
values in two datasets. The KS-test provides a critical 


Normal executions 


Env vars 
$CVSROOT: /cvsroot 
$OLDPWD: / 
$SHELL: bash 


User info 
UID: 501 GID: {501,701} ... 


Signals Signals 
SIGCHLD SIGUSR1 


System calls 


Envy vars 
$CVSROOT: /cvsroot 
$OLDPWD: /home/joe 
$SHELL: ksh 


SIGHUP SIGUSR1 


System calls 


Open() Open() 


param1: “/cvsroot/CVSROOT/config” 
param 2: O_RDONLY 

return value: 3 

error number: 0 


return value: 5 
error number: 0 


User info 
UID: 501 GID: {501, 701} ... 


param1: “/cvsroot/CVSROOT/config” 
param 2: O_RDONLY 
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value D,, for a given significance level , which repre- 
sents the probability that the two datasets follow same 
distribution but the KS-test determines they are not. If 
the D statistic is greater than D,, the two datasets can 
be considered to have different distributions with the 
possibility of 1 — a. Obviously, if an attribute is a run- 
time invariant (1.e., only one value in its signature), we 
do not perform a KS-test on it. 
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Figure 2: A simple example illustrating KS-test. 


We apply the KS-test to test only attributes with 
more than one distinct value. For such attributes, we 
monitor the changes in their signature size (1.e., the set 
size). Thus, we have a series of set sizes (as many as 
the collected values) for that attribute across runs. We 
then hypothesize that the attribute is a runtime variant, 
and its value changes in each run. This hypothesis will 
generate another series of set sizes, and the set con- 
tains all distinct values. We then use the KS-test to 
determine if the distributions of the set sizes in the two 
series are the same. If the distributions are the same, 
the attribute is considered to be a runtime variant. As 
an example, we assume we have collected four values 
(and three are distinct) for an attribute. When we build 
its signature by merging these four values into a set 
one by one, we obtain 4 set sizes (1, 2, 3, 3) — the last 
2 values are the same and did not increase the size of 
the set. If the attribute is a runtime variant, we expect 


Application signatures 


Env vars 

$CVSROOT: {/cvsroot} 

$OLDPWD: {/, /home/joe, ..., /tmp, /usr/shared } 
$SHELL: {bash, ksh} 


User info 
Signals 


System calls 


Open() 
param1: {“/cvsroot/CVSROOT/config” } 
param 2: {O_RDONLY} 
return value: {3, 5} 
error number: {0} 


Figure 1: A simple example to show how an application signature is built from its runtime behaviors. 
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the set sizes are (1, 2, 3, 4). We use the KS-test to 
compare the cumulative distribution functions of the 
set sizes as shown in Figure 2. For this example, the D 
statistic is 0.25. If we set the significance level a to 
10%, the critical value D, of the KS-test is 0.564. As 
the D statistic is less than D,, the KS-test determines 
that the distributions of the set sizes in the two series 
are the same, thus, we consider this attribute as a run- 
time variant. 


When an application fault arises, we compare the 
values of the attributes collected in the faulty execu- 
tion against the values in their signature. Attributes 
that are considered as runtime variants are not used in 
comparison. If a value of an attribute cannot be found 
in its signature, the attribute is considered to be abnor- 
mal and is identified to be a possible root cause. With 
the signatures built in Figure 1, if a process receives 
an extra signal S/JGXFSZ in a faulty execution, which 
cannot be found in the signal signature, the signal can 
be identified to be abnormal. According to the seman- 
tics of the signal, only a process writing a file larger 
than the maximum allowed size receives this signal. 
Thus one can find the root cause by checking the size 
of the files used by the application. Since each file 
accessed is monitored, the over-sized file can be easily 
identified using our tool. 


Building Signatures for System Calls 


We have shown the method of building signa- 
tures for attributes in the previous section. However, 
building signatures for attributes in system calls — e.g., 
parameters, return value, or error number — is not as 
simple. Before attributes in a system call can be built 
into signatures, we first need to find other invocations 
of this system call that are also invoked from the same 
location within the target application, either in the 
same run or 1n a previous run. However, this 1s a very 
difficult task when trying to find these correlated sys- 
tem calls among hundreds of thousands of system 
calls that are collected. 


To understand the difficulty, we use an example 
shown in Figure 3. In this snippet of code, there are 
two write calls. Either one or the other will be invoked, 
depending on the value of nmsg, but not both. It 
makes no sense for us to merge the attributes of the 
first write call with those of the second write call when 
generating signatures, as these two write calls perform 
very different functions. The first is to write messages 
to a file, and the second is to print an error message to 
stderr. Therefore, attributes of the first write will 
only be merged with those of other invocations of the 
first write, i.e., within the for loop. One can imagine 
how difficult it would be to differentiate the first write 
call from the second when looking at a trace of a flat 
sequence of system calls as shown in Figure 3. 


We address this problem by converting a flat 
sequence of system calls to a graph representation, 
which we call a system call graph. Each node in the 
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graph represents a unique system call in the target 
application, and the edges are uni-directional and rep- 
resenting the program execution flow from one system 
call to another. The right part of Figure 3 shows such 
an example graph, where the two write calls are clearly 
differentiated. As we can see, only those system calls 
invoked from the same place within the target applica- 
tion are collapsed into the same node, e.g., the open 
from the two runs and the 3 invocations of the first 
write call in the for loop from the first run. Attributes 
associated with each system call are appended to the 
node in the graph the system call corresponds to, as 
shown in Figure 4. 





. Run 1 (nmsg>0) 
fd = open(“pg.log”, flag); 
if( nmsg >0) { 


: : . write(5, ...) 
/ write messages / write(S. <2) i 
for(i=0; i<nmsg; i++) | write(5, ...) ° 
write(fd, msgs[i], 
size[i]);.| | pu f 
} Run 2 (nmsg=0) / 
else { i Oe 
write(2, “error!\n’”, 7); | open(“pg.log”,...3-~ 
\ write(2, ...) -~ 


opent*pg.log”,...) 











Figure 3: A sample system call graph built for the sys- 
tem calls shown in the middle. The program is 
shown on the left. 


Syscall type: 
write 


Param 1: 
‘oI 

Param 2: 
{Ox8AFF79B0O, ... 


Param 3: 
t 2053 2uacee ey 
Return value: 
ts O2y. sida 2 
Error number: 


{0} 





Figure 4: An example system call graph. 


A vital step in the construction of the system call 
graph is to collapse system call invocations that are 
invoked from the same location in the program to a 
single node in the graph, either within a single run or 
across multiple runs. Though the locations in an appli- 
cation can be represented by their virtual memory 
addresses, we use the stack of return addresses by col- 
lecting and analyzing the call stack information of the 
target process during each system call invocation. This 
gives system calls an invocation context in a more 
accurate way. The program in Figure 5 illustrates this 
point. For the statements in the program, their memory 
addresses are shown on the left side of them. In the 
program, open and write system calls are wrapped in 
low level functions openfile and writestr. As these 
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functions are used in different places in the program 
for different purposes, the system calls wrapped in 
them are also invoked for different purposes. Take 
function openfile as an example. It is used in two 
places in the program. In one place, it is to open an log 
file, and in the other place, it 1s to open a temporary 
file. Thus open is indirectly called two times for two 
different purposes. It is necessary to differentiate the 
open invocations for opening the log file and invoca- 
tions for opening a temporary file because the names 
of temporary files are randomly generated and change 
across different runs. To clearly differentiate these two 
types of open invocations, we need not only the 
address where open is called, but also the addresses 
where openfile is called. This example illustrates that a 
“stack” of addresses of the functions in the calling 
hierarchy are needed to accurately differentiate the 
system call invocations. 


We show the algorithm for collapsing a flat 
sequence of system call invocations to a system call 








main() { 
0x08048 154 fl = openfile(“pg.log”, 
O_RDWR); 
0x08048 162 forG=0; i<nmsg; i++) 
writestr(f1, msgs[1]); 
0x08049456 mkstemp(fname); 
0x08049464 f2 = openfile(fname, 
O_CREATEIO_WRONLY); 
0x08049472 
} 
int openfile(name, flag) { 
0x0805332a fd = open(name, flag); 
0x08053232 if(fd<O0) { ... } else {... } 
int writestr(fd, str) { 
0x08059236 write(fd, str, strlen(str)); 
0x08059244 
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graph in Figure 6. On line 6, the algorithm searches a 
matching node for a system call invocation following 
the edges in the system call graph. On line 14, when a 
node in the system call graph is found for the system 
call invocation, the attributes of the invocation, e.g., 
parameters, return values, and error numbers, are 
merged with existing attributes of the node. For each 
system call attribute, we again use a set to represent its 
distinct values among different invocations. This 1s 
illustrated in a write node of Figure 4. 


Dealing with Multiple Processes 


Applications, especially server applications, may 
have multiple processes running concurrently. We col- 
lect data for each process separately for two reasons. 
The first reason is that the causal relations between 
system calls can only be correctly reflected after sepa- 
rating interleaving system calls. Both building system 
call graphs and diagnosis require to know correct 
causal relations between system calls. While building 
system call graphs needs the causal relations to form 


0x08053232 
0x08048 162 


















open() 
write() 0x08059244 
write() 0x08048162 
write() 
open() 









0x08053232 
0x08049472 











Figure 5: An example shows building system call graph with return addresses in call stack. 


1: prev_node = NULL 

2: for each system call in the flat sequence do 

35 if the graph is empty 

4: curr_node = NULL 

a else 

O: search the nodes pointed by edges starting on prev_node using context 
7: set curr_node as the node having the same context or NULL 
8: endif 

oO: if curr_node = NULL 

10% add a new node (referred as curr_node) 

Li populate system call attributes in curr_node 

IZ: add an edge from prev_node to curr_node 

ar: else 

14: update system call attributes in curr_node 

IDs add an edge from prev_node to curr_node 

Lez endif 

igs prev_node = curr_node 

18: end 


Figure 6: Algorithm to convert a system call sequence to a system call graph. 
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correct paths, diagnosis requires causal relations to 
trace back to system calls ahead of the anomalies to 
get more information. For example, if we identify that 
a write call is an anomaly, we want to get the pathname 
of the file it changes by tracing back to an open call 
with the file descriptor. The second reason is that 
some attributes like signals, UIDs and GIDs are spe- 
cific to a process. It is necessary to collect their values 
in a per-process mode to build accurate signatures for 
these attributes. 


When we build signatures for a multi-process 
application, we divide its processes into groups based on 
the roles they play in the application, and build signa- 
tures separately for each process group. For example, a 
PostgreSQL server may create one or more back-end 
processes, one daemon process, and one background 
writer in each run. We build a system call graph and 
form a set of signatures for back-end processes, and we 
do the same for the daemon processes and background 
writers. When we build signatures for each process 
group, we treat the data collected for a process just like 
that collected in an execution of a single process appli- 
cation, and build signatures in a similar way. To identify 
which group a process belongs to, we use the stack 
information (return addresses) of the system call creating 
the process as a context of the process. Processes with 
same context are considered to be in the same group. 


For multithreaded applications, we collect data 
and build system call graphs and signatures for threads 
in the same way as we do for processes by treating 
each thread just like a process. While we can differen- 
tiate native threads through ptrace and /proc interfaces, 
which are managed by OS kernel, we cannot differen- 
tiate user-level (green) threads, which are managed at 
user space and thus transparent to OS kernel. As user- 
level threads have not been widely used, our current 
approach does not handle user-level threads. 


We handle signal handler functions similarly to 
child processes, except that we collect only signal num- 
ber and system call attributes for signal handler func- 
tions. When we build signatures for signal handlers, we 
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| Syscalls 
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use a 2-element tuple <process context, signal number> 
as the context of a signal handler. Thus, only data col- 
lected for signal handlers that handle same type sig- 
nals for processes with same context are summarized 
to form signatures, e.g., we build a set of signatures 
for the SIGHUP signal handlers in the back-end pro- 
cesses of PostgreSQL. 


Toolset Design and Implementation 


In this section, we describe the architectural 
design and implementation of our diagnostic toolset 
for capturing applications’ runtime behaviors, building 
signatures, and using which to find root cause of prob- 
lems when they arise. 


Figure 7 shows the overall architecture of our 
diagnostic toolset. First, a tracer tool (in the Applica- 
tion Tracer subsection) is used to monitor the runtime 
behaviors of applications and record a log of these 
behaviors. Logging is started by having the tracer tool 
fork-execute the target application, e.g., ‘tracer sam- 
ple_program’. However, the tracer tool can be used 
more seamlessly if we attach it to the shell process and 
have it monitor all of the child processes created by 
the shell. Since this tool is intended to run alongside of 
applications at runtime, having low overheads is cru- 
cial. We will see a detailed study of time and space 
overheads in the Case Studies section. 


On each run of the target application, the tracer 
tool will record and summarize its runtime behavior 
into a trace. Multiple traces are then aggregated into a 
signature bank, a central repository where the target 
application’s runtime signatures are distilled and built. 
We give an in-depth explanation of the steps involved 
in building runtime signatures in the Signature Bank 
subsection. 


The last part of the toolset, called the classifier 
(in the Fault Diagnosis subsection), is used when an 
application is misbehaving. It is used for comparing 
the faulty execution trace (collected by the tracer) with 
the application’s signature bank and classifying what 
differing features of the faulty trace from those in the 


Normal Faulty 

ulimit cemd line execution ! ! execution 

Jaren Cc» traces Signature | ! traces 
Tracer extraction ! Classifier 





| Possible 
‘| | | / root causes 


! Problem diagnosis 


Figure 7: System architecture. 
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signature bank might be the root cause of the problem. 
It is possible that sometimes multiple differing fea- 
tures are found. Since there is usually only one root 
cause, others are false positives. In the Accuracy and 
Effectiveness section, we discuss how to reduce the 
number of reported false positives. 


Application Tracer 


The tracer tool monitors an application’s runtime 
behaviors via the ptrace interface, which is widely 
implemented on Linux and most UNIX variants. This 
approach has the benefit of not requiring instrumenting 
the target application or having access to its source 
code, and also does not need kernel modifications. Each 
time the target application invokes or finishes a system 
call or receives a signal, the application process is sus- 
pended and the tracer is notified of the event by the ker- 
nel and collects related information, e.g., call number, 
parameters, and return value. For a small set of system 
calls, we also collect some additional information that 
might be useful during problem diagnosis. This infor- 
mation is collected usually by having the tracer make 
extra system calls. For example, when open is called on 
a file, we make an extra stat call on the opened file to 
get its last modified time, which will become a part of 
the information we collect for that open call. In addition 
to files, we also collect additional information for other 
system objects such as shared memory, semaphore, 
sockets, etc. As explained in the Building Signatures for 
System Calls section, to construct a system call graph 
from a sequence of system calls, the tracer also takes a 
snapshot of the call stack of the target application in the 
context of each system call. 


As mentioned in the Capturing Application Be- 
haviors section, not all runtime behaviors can be cap- 
tured by monitoring system calls, e.g., environment 
variables, ulimit, uid/gid of the user, etc. These infor- 
mation are collectively obtained by the tracer at the 


New trace 


Env vars 


$CVSROOT: /CVSROOT 
$PWD: /root 


Env vars 


Old signature bank 


$CVSROOT: /CVSROOT 
$PWD: /home/joe 
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startup time of the target application, and they may be 
updated by monitoring system calls such as setrlimit, 
setuid, etc. at runtime. 


For a single-process application, tracer puts all 
the monitored data into a single trace file. The trace 
file is logically separately into multiple sections to 
hold different categories of runtime data, similarly to 
that shown in Figure |. The largest section by far is 
usually the system call section. To reduce space over- 
heads, instead of saving a flat sequence of system 
calls, we convert it into a system call graph on-the-fly 
using the algorithm described in Figure 6. The conver- 
sion removes much redundant information by collaps- 
ing multiple system calls invoked in a loop into the 
same system call graph node. To reduce I/O over- 
heads, the system call graph is kept in tracer’s memory 
space via memory mapping of the trace file. 


For a multi-process application, we keep one 
trace file per process (by detecting fork/exec), so we 
can separate the interleaving system calls made by dif- 
ferent processes and maintain process-specific state 
information in each trace file. Ancestry relationships 
between processes are also kept in the trace file so we 
know exactly how the trace files are related and also at 
which point in the parent process the child process is 
spawned. Signal handlers are handled the same way 
by the tracer, as ptrace can also trap signals. 


If a long-running application has large variations 
in its execution, its trace files may be filled with large 
volumes of data collected for runtime variants. By not 
saving these data into traces, we can reduce space 
overhead without influencing diagnosis. For a attribute 
having been considered as a runtime variant, we set an 
upper limit (512 in our current implementation) on the 
size of the set holding its distinct values. Thus new 
values of a runtime variant are not collected into traces 
or merged into signature bank when the set size 


New signature bank 


Env vars 


$CVSROOT: /CVSROOT 
$PWD: {/root, /home/joe} 
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{O_RDONLY} 
ret val: {3, 5} 


Figure 8: An example showing how a trace file is merged with the signature bank. 
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reaches 512. 512 is chosen so it is sufficient to cover 
semi-invariants with large number of distinct values, 
yet small enough for it not to be a storage burden. 


Signature Bank 


For single-process applications, a signature bank 
is simply an agglomerate of one or more normal exe- 
cution trace files. When adding the first trace file to an 
empty signature bank, the trace file simply becomes the 
signature bank. As illustrated in Figure 8, when adding 
new trace files to the signature bank, values of attri- 
butes (e.g., an environment variable) in theses traces are 
compared to those in the signature bank. If the value of 
an attribute in the new trace 1s different from that of the 
signature bank, the new value is added to the set of pos- 
sible values of that attribute in the signature bank. Oth- 
erwise, the signature bank remains unchanged. Since 
most attributes do not change between runs, the size of 
a signature bank grows very slowly over time. When 
merging the system call graph in a trace file into the 
signature bank, we use a similar algorithm as _ that 
described in Figure 6. 


All attribute values and system call graph paths 
are versioned in the signature bank. This is useful 
when a faulty execution trace 1s inadvertently added to 
the signature bank. Versioning allows this action to be 
easily reverted. 


For a multi-process application, its signature 
bank is consisted of multiple sub-banks, each of which 
describing a separate process group. These sub-banks 
are organized to reflect the ancestry relationships 
between the processes they are associated with. Merg- 
ing of the trace files of a multi-process application into 
the sub-banks is performed following the algorithm 
described in Figure 9. 


Our current approach has to rebuild application 
signatures after some administrative changes. For 
example, updating the application or the shared li- 
braries changes the return addresses of the functions 
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which invoke system calls directly or indirectly. Be- 
cause these addresses are used as context to build sys- 
tem call graphs and to match system call invocations, 
system call graphs and signatures built before an 
update cannot be used any more after the update 
because we cannot find signatures correctly with the 
return addresses in new context. Thus the signature 
bank needs to be rebuilt to reflect the changes. 


Fault Diagnosis 


When an application fault occurs, a classifier 
tool is used to compare the faulty execution trace with 
the application’s signature bank. The comparison is 
straight-forward. Application and system states in the 
faulty execution trace are first compared with those in 
the signature bank. Mismatched attributes are then 
identified. The system call graph in the faulty execu- 
tion is next compared with that in the signature bank, a 
node at a time. For each node, its attributes are com- 
pared with those on the corresponding node within the 
signature bank. We do not list all the mismatched 
attributes as potential root causes — this might result in 
too many false positives. 


To highlight the more likely root causes to the 
person diagnosing the problem, the classifier ranks the 
results. If an attribute from the faulty execution mis- 
matches a signature that is either an invariant or has a 
very small cardinality, it is more like to be the root 
cause than if the signature were to a higher cardinality 
value. Additionally, among the mismatched attributes 
found in a system call graph, we give more weight to 
those attributes located closer to the “head” of the 
graph. The reason being, due to causal relationship, 
the mismatched attributes that are closer to the top of 
the call graph are likely to be the cause of the mistakes 
found toward the bottom. 


Case Studies 


In this section, we evaluate our approach using 
real-world application problems. We would like to 


Ol: FUNCTION aggregate(trace_file, sub_bank) 


O02: add trace_file into sub_bank; 
03: FOR each child process DO 
O4: let trace file child be its trace file 
CDs look for a child of of sub_bank using the context 
of the child process (referred as sub_bank_ child) ; 
O06: IF such child does not exist 
OF: create a new sub_bank (referred as sub_bank_ child) ; 
08: make sub_bank_ child a child of sub_bank; 
O09: END IF 
10: aggregate(trace_file child, sub_bank_child); 


ale ie END DO 
12: END FUNCTION 


14: IF signature_bank is empty 


1e5,2 create a new sub bank (referred as sub bank root); 


16: END IF 


17 > trace file root — trace. file of the main process; 
18: sub_bank_root = root of the sub_bank tree; 
19: aggregate(trace_file root, sub_bank_root); 


Figure 9: Algorithm to aggregate trace files into signature bank for a multi-process application. 
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observe how effectively and accurately the tool is able 
to handle these problems and also identify some of its 
limitations. 


Experimental Methodology 


Our evaluation covers three popular applications: 
Apache web server [1], CVS version control system 
[15], and PostgreSQL DBMS server [14]. Rather than 
injecting contrived faults to test our system, we evalu- 
ated actual problems faced by users of these applica- 
tions, drawn from problem reports on Internet forums 
and from bug reporting tools such as Bugzilla. Our tar- 
get problems include configuration files, environment 
variables, resource limitations, user identities, and log 
files. Software bug detection is not our goal in this 
work. We describe a subset of our experiments in this 
section, with the representative problems shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 


For each application, our general approach was 
to first collect traces by running it with a series of 
standard operations or workloads that represent its 
normal usage and operation. In some cases, we also 
change some system settings to emulate administrators 
tuning the system or modifying configurations. For 
example, when collecting traces for CVS, we perform 
the commonly used CVS operations such as import, 
add, commit, checkout etc. multiple times on different 
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modules in both local and remote CVS repositories. 
The CVS repositories are changed by resetting shell 
environment variable $CVSROOT. We integrate these 
normal operation traces into the signature bank to gen- 
erate the runtime signatures of the application. After 
these two steps, we inject the selected fault manually 
and collect the faulty execution trace for each problem 
scenario. Afterward, the system is returned to the non- 
faulty state. Finally, we use the classifier to identify 
possible root causes by comparing the faulty execution 
traces with the application’s signatures. 


In each case we discuss the ability of the classi- 
fier to effectively distinguish erroneous traces from 
normal signatures to aid in diagnosing the problem. In 
addition, since the applications being diagnosed (and 
their threads) must be launched from our tracer tool, 
the performance impact as well as space overhead due 
to trace and signature storage are important measures 
of the feasibility of our diagnosis approach. Therefore, 
for each application we estimate overhead in execu- 
tion time or response time slow down by repeating the 
execution without tracer. We also record the size of the 
individual traces and the signature bank. Trace file 
size 1S less important than the size of the signature 
bank since trace files can be deleted after they are 
inserted into the signature bank. However, if the size 


Apache Problems 


index 
Intermittent failures of httpd processes Log file size is getting too large, close to 2 GB 


Httpd cannot start File system containing httpd log files is 
mounted as read-only 

Httpd cannot start, because it is unable to load Paths are re-ordered in $LD_ LIBRARY PATH. 

share libraries in correct version. 

Httpd crashes when the number of connections Httpd loaded by crond has more restrictive 

is large. resource limit. 

Web clients cannot access contents pointed by User removed the FollowSymLinks directive 

symbolic links from httpd.conf 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Root Cause 


CVS Problems 


index 


Accesses to CVS repository are denied 


error message “temporary failure in name 
resolution”’ 


User cannot connect to CVS server with an 


User cannot check out a specified CVS module $CVSROOT is pointing to a directory that is not 
a CVS repository 
7 CVS client cannot connect to CVS server A non-default ssh port number is specified in 
/etc/ssh/ssh_config 


User is not added to CVS group 
Network cable is disconnected 


PostgreSQL Problems 


index 


1 


() 
machine 
1] 


DBMS accepts only connections from local 





Config file pg hba.conf is mistakenly changed 


Server cannot start A stale postmaster.pid file is left undeleted after 
improperly shutting down the server 


Table 1: Description of the problem symptoms and their root causes for Apache, CVS, and PostgreSQL. 
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of trace files is reasonably small, we can retain several 
recent traces and batch the aggregation operation to 
amortize the cost of insertion into the signature bank. 


All the experiments below are performed on a Dell 
Dimension 3100 desktop computer with a 3 GHz Intel 
Pentium 4 CPU and 1 GB memory running Red Hat 
Enterprise Linux WS v4 and Linux kernel version 2.6.9. 


Apache 


For tests with Apache, we use WebStone 2.5 [19] 
to emulate multiple clients which concurrently access 
web pages through Apache. Besides generating work- 
loads, we also use WebStone to measure the average 
response time of Apache. The web pages served by 
Apache are generated by LXR [13] (Linux Cross-Ref- 
erence), which is a widely used source code indexer 
and cross-referencer. We use LXR to serve user 
queries for searching, browsing, or comparing source 
code trees of three versions of Linux kernels. 


Catose)> Cwritev> 


Param 1: {7, 6}, Y 
Param 2: {Ox8F...}, N 
Param 3: {25, 36, ...}, N 


Return value: {25, 36, ...}, N 
Error number: {0}, Y 





| write() in faulty execution 





Param 1: {7} 

Param 2: {Ox8A...} 
Param 3: {128} 

Return value: {-1} 
Error number: {EF BIG} 


Figure 10: Signatures of the attributes in a write sys- 
tem call and the values of these attributes in faulty 
execution in problem 1. The “Y” or “N” after 
each signature (set) indicates whether the signa- 
ture is an invariant or a semi-invariant that passes 
KS-test and thus can be used for diagnosis. The 
abnormal attribute in faulty execution is in italic 
font. 


Hit 





We repeat the following operations ten times to 
generate ten corresponding traces of Apache server: 
Start the server with tracer, run WebStone on another 
machine for 45 minutes generating HTTP requests, 
and stop the server. 
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We use the signature bank built from the traces 
to diagnose the Apache problems listed in Table 1. 
Both problems 1 and problem 2 are related to log files. 
Because the contents and the sizes of log files usually 
change frequently, problems related to log files are dif- 
ficult to diagnose by directly comparing persistent 
states without capturing the run-time interactions of the 
application. Our classifier identifies the root causes by 
finding out abnormal system calls in the faulty execu- 
tion traces, write for problem | and open for problem 2. 
The abnormally behaved system calls are identified 
because their error numbers do not match their signa- 
tures captured in the signature bank. Figure 10 illus- 
trates the difference between the values of these 
attributes in the faulty execution and their signatures 
in signature bank for problem 1. In problem 1, system 
call write in faulty execution cannot write access logs 
into log file access_log successfully. The root cause is 
revealed from its error number (EFB/IG, which means 
file is too large). Similarly, in problem 2, system call 
open in faulty execution cannot open file error_log suc- 
cessfully. The root cause is revealed from the return 
value(-1, which means the system call fails) and its 
error number (EROFS, which means read-only filesys- 
tem). In addition to abnormally behaved system calls, 
the classifier also identifies that some httpd processes 
receive SIGXFSZ signals in the faulty execution in 
problem 1. The S7/GXFSZ signal is only thrown by the 
kernel when a file grows larger than the maximum 
allowed size. 


Figure 11 illustrates the command used and the 
output of our tool in diagnosing problem 1. The classi- 
fier command usually has two parameters, the faulty 
execution trace (“traces/Apache_ problem1.trace’’), and 
the signature bank of Apache (stored in a file named 
““sigbank/Apache’’). The messages under the command 
are console output of the classifier. The first line of the 
console output shows one of the possible root causes of 
this problem — the abnormal write system call invoca- 
tion. Record ID, Node ID and Graph ID indicate 
where the signatures are located in the signature bank 
so users can manually check the entire system call 
graph if necessary. The second and the third lines show 
how the system call invocation behaves abnormally. 
The remainder of the console output reports a second 
possible root cause, namely the new signals which 
don’t appear in normal executions. 


Problem 3 of Apache is caused by a modified 
environment variable. The classifier identifies the 
environment variable ($LD LIBRARY PATH) by 


[sigexp@sysprof ~]$ classifier sigbank/Apache traces/Apache_probleml.trace 


** Record_ID: 58 Node_ID: 58 
Fails to write file /m/logs/access_log. 
Note: File too large. 


** Signal SIGXFSZ received by process 8259, 


Graph_ID: 6 


System call: write 


8260, 8261, 8262, 6267, 8268, 8269, 8271 


Signal appears only in faulty execution. 
Note: application appends a file larger than maximum allowed size. 


Figure 11: Command line and console output of Classifier diagnosing Apache problem #1. 
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comparing the value of the environment variable in 
the faulty execution trace against those in the signa- 
ture. When Apache performs normally, paths in the 
environment variable are in the right order, and 
Apache can load correct libraries. Since this variable 
usually does not change in normal executions, we cap- 
ture the value of $LD LIBRARY PATH as a signa- 
ture in the signature bank. In the fault execution, paths 
in $LD LIBRARY PATH are reordered. As a result, 
when comparing the faulty execution trace against the 
signatures, the classifier finds the new value does not 
match the value in the signature bank and reports it as 
a possible root cause. Besides the changed environ- 
ment variable, the classifier further identifies that the 
fault is caused by opening incorrect files in faulty exe- 
cution because the pathnames of these files are differ- 
ent with those in the signatures. Based on the path- 
names, administrators may identify these files are 
shared libraries. 


Problem 4 is caused by a restricted resource limit 
setting on the maximum number of processes owned 
by the same user. Our classifier diagnoses this prob- 
lem by observing the abnormal return values and error 
numbers of the setuid system calls made by the httpd 
processes. The setuid system call increases the number 
of processes owned by the user which Apache runs as. 
The return values indicate that the system calls did not 
succeed, and error numbers indicate that the failure 
was caused by unavailable resources. In addition, 
since we keep resource limit as an attribute of the shell 
environment signature. The new resource limit value 
in the faulty execution differs with that in the signa- 
ture, which is another indication of the root cause. 


Problem 5 is caused by a change in a config file 
httpd.conf. In building application signatures, file 
metadata such as file size, last modification time are 
collected, usually when an open call happens. When 
comparing the faulty execution trace to the signatures, 
our classifier discovered that attributes of httpd.conf 
such as file size, last modification time etc. do not 
match those in the signatures. Thus our classifier can 
attribute the application failure to the change in 
httpd.conf. 


In these experiments, the response time of Apache 
observed by WebStone is increased by 22.3% on aver- 
age. The performance overheads are non-negligible. We 
propose a method to reduce performance overheads in 
the Optimization section. 


Figure 12 shows the change in size of an Apache 
trace in a 45 minutes period when Apache 1s serving 
requests. In the first a few minutes, the system call 
graphs are small and the value sets for the attributes 
do not include so many distinct values. The trace 
grows quickly as new system call graph nodes and 
new values are added into the trace. Afterward, the 
growth slows down with the system call graphs 
becoming more and more complete and the value sets 
covering more variations of the attributes. This trend 
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is apparent especially after the 30th minute due to 
redundancy across requests. At the end of the execu- 
tion, the trace occupies 6.3 MB space, recording 
nearly 11 million system call invocations. 


7 


6 


Disk Space Used (MB) 
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Figure 12: The size change of an Apache trace. 
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Figure 13: Sizes of traces and the signature bank for 
Apache. 


Figure 13 shows the size of the traces, and the 
change in the size of the signature bank after aggregat- 
ing each of the traces. Though the size of each trace is 
around 6 MB, the size of the signature bank grows 
very slowly when a new trace is inserted because 
redundant data are merged. 


CVS 


As we have explained, we collect traces of com- 
monly used CVS operations on different modules 
including the source code of our diagnostic tools, 
Strace, Gnuplot, and PostgreSQL in both local and 
remote CVS repositories. 


Similar to problem 3, problem 6 1s also caused 
by a modified environment variable. The symptom of 
problem 6 is that an user cannot check out a specified 
CVS module. Figure 14 illustrates the command used 
and the console output of our tool. The first line of the 
console output shows one of the possible root causes of 
this problem — a new $CVSROOT’s value has been 
used in the faulty execution. When CVS. performs 
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normally, the environment variable $CVSROOT has 
been changed several times and pointed to different 
repositories. These repositories include a local one at 
/home/cvs/repository and several remote ones, from which 
we checked out the source code of strace, Gnuplot and 
PostgreSQL. Though this variable has been changed 
multiple times, our tool determines with a KS-test that 
this attribute is not a runtime variant, and uses its signa- 
ture in diagnosis because the D-statistic of this variable 
is 0.42, which is far above the corresponding critical 
value D,, = 0.22. In the faulty execution, $CVSROOT 
is changed to /home/cvs. As a result, the classifier finds 
the new value does not match the signature and reports 
it as a possible root cause. 


Our tool also discovers (lines 2-4 of the output in 
Figure 14) an abnormal access system call invocation. 
The access system call is made by CVS to check the 
access permission of the CVSROOT directory. In nor- 
mal executions, the “pathname” parameter is ‘“‘/home/ 
cvs/repository/CVSROOT”’, the return value is 0, and 
error number is 0. However, in the faulty execution, the 
access call has a different ‘pathname’? parameter 
(‘“/home/cvs/CVSROOT”’) because $CVSROOT has 
been changed to /home/cvs. /home/cvs/CVSROOT is a 
non-existent directory. Thus the system call returns -1 
and the error number is set to ENOENT accordingly. 
Our classifier interprets the semantics of the return 
value and error number so users can understand easily. 


This simple example demonstrates how our tool 
helps to pinpoint the root cause of the problem and 
reveal detailed information for users to examine and 
verify, while the error message printed by CVS is sim- 
ply “‘cannot find module ‘strace’ — ignored”’, which is 
not very descriptive and may be misleading. 


Problem 7 is about a failed CVS server connec- 
tion because of a non-default SSH port number in the 
configuration file. CVS usually makes connections 
with the remote CVS server via SSH using its default 
port number (number 22). In this scenario, the config- 
uration file of the SSH client, /etc/ssh/ssh_ config, has 
been modified to use a customized port number. 
Therefore, all SSH client requests will use this cus- 
tomized number instead of the default port number. 
However, the SSH server on the CVS server is not 
changed accordingly to accept this new port. Our tool 
identifies the config file to be one of the root causes in 
a similar way as in problem 5. When comparing the 
faulty execution trace to the signatures, our classifier 
discovers that the file was modified when the applica- 
tion is doing an open call, since the file size, last modi- 
fication time etc. do not match. Beside the config file, 
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our classifier also reports that a connect system call 
invocation is having a different port number as its 
parameter. This information indicates the cause might 
be a bad port number. 


Problem 8 is one of the problems used to evalu- 
ate AutoBash [17], we revisit this problem with our 
approach. AutoBash solves this problem by looking 
for the causality between the group identifiers (gids) 
of the user and the access permissions of CVS reposi- 
tory. Our approach builds a signature for gids used in 
CVS normal executions. In our signature bank, the 
signature of this attribute always takes one value since 
the CVS client always uses the CVS group. When 
comparing the faulty execution trace against the signa- 
tures, the classifier cannot find the gid of CVS group 
in the set of gids used by the faulty execution, thus it 
classifies it as the root cause. Similar to problem 6 and 
problem 7, the classifier observes abnormally behaved 
system calls in faulty execution trace and prints out 
diagnosis messages of the errors. 


From the problems we present here, the only 
problem for which the classifier cannot provide accu- 
rate diagnosis is problem 9. The classifier observes the 
abnormal behavior of the poll system call recorded in 
the faulty execution trace and concludes that poll gets a 
timeout as the root cause. The classifier fails to iden- 
tify the real root cause, because we do not collect 
information about hardware states of the network card. 
Though the classifier cannot exactly locate the root 
cause, it discovers that the anomaly was caused by 
timeout on network communications. The information 
may be helpful because it can reduce the scope of 
investigation for the exact root cause. 


While the tracer slows down CVS operations by 
different percentages, we observe an average slow- 
down of 29.6%. The smallest slowdown is less than 
1%. It is observed when we check out Gnuplot from 
the remote repository gnuplot.cvs.sourceforge.net be- 
cause network latencies dominate the delays. The 
greatest slow-down is 77.1%, which is observed when 
we commit a version of a small module to the local 
repository. We collected 26 traces for CVS in total. 
Their sizes range from 0.1 MB to 1.6 MB. They 
record about 1.8 millions system call invocations, and 
the largest trace file records over 219 thousands sys- 
tem call invocations. The size of the signature bank is 
6.5 MB after these traces are aggregated. 


PostgreSQL 


For PostgreSQL, we collected 16 traces as it pro- 
cessed queries generated by the TPC-H [18] bench- 
mark for decision support systems. 


[sigexp@sysprof ~]$ classifier sigbank/CVS traces/CVS_problem6.trace 
Environment variable SCVSROOT has been changed to a new value "/home/cvs". 


** Record ID: 158 Node_ID: 95 


Graph_ID: 1 


System call: access 


Faulty execution checks user permission of a file/directory "/home/cvs/CVSROOT". 


System call fails. 
Note: No such file or directory. 


Figure 14: Command line and console output of Classifier diagnosing CVS problem #6. 
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In PostgreSQL, access control configurations are 
specified in pg hba.conf. PostgreSQL loads this con- 
fig file when it 1s started, and also does a reload when 
receiving a SIGHUP signal. Thus with a reload com- 
mand which sends PostgreSQL a SIGHUP signal, 
users may make the changes to pg hba.conf take 
effect immediately without restarting PostgreSQL. In 
evaluating problem 10, we injected faults by modify- 
ing pg hba.conf when PostgreSQL was running and 
let PostgreSQL reload pg hba.conf with the reload 
command. We run reload commands to let Post- 
greSQL load pg_hba.conf in its signal handler, which 
we have exercised in normal execution. Our classifier 
identifies the root cause in a similar way as it did 
when diagnosing problem 5 and problem 7. The con- 
sole output is shown in Figure 15. 


In problem 11, the shell script which loads Post- 
greSQL checks for the existence of the postmaster.pid 
file. If the file exists, it stops loading PostgreSQL, 
assuming it has been started already. In normal execu- 
tions, an access system call is used to check for the 
existence of this postmaster.pid file, and usually re- 
turns -1 with the error number set to ENOENT. In 
faulty execution, the system call returns 0, indicating 
the existence of the file. Our classifier discovers the 
root cause by comparing the error numbers and return 
values of the access call. 


We observed that, using the tracer, the queries 
are Slowed down by 15.7% on average. Tracing causes 
less performance overhead for PostgreSQL than for 
the other two applications because most TPC-H que- 
ries are computation-intensive, and thus PostgreSQL 
makes system calls infrequently. The traces are from 
0.6 MB to 2.1 MB, and the signature bank is 3.2 MB 
after aggregating the traces. 


Accuracy and Effectiveness 


Our approach identifies root causes of problems 
by comparing a faulty execution with the application’s 
normal runtime signatures. Having “‘good-quality”’ 


runtime signatures is critical to the identification of 
root causes. From our experience, identifying the root 
cause is usually not difficult using our approach, as we 
are comprehensively capturing the interactions between 
the application and the system states, whether or not 
they are persistent or non-persistent (the root causes of 
the above problems are all correctly identified using our 
tool). In addition to being able to identify root causes, it 
is also important, 1f not more important, to limit the 
number of false positives. Having too many false posi- 
tives will render the tool useless in practice. 


False positives are generally caused by two rea- 
sons. One reason is related to the KS-test. Some nor- 
mal runtime variants may not be ruled out during diag- 
nosis if the significance level is set too high. An user 
may reduce false positives by decreasing the signifi- 
cance level. However, if the level is set too low, 
attributes useful for diagnosis may be mistakenly iden- 
tified as runtime variants and thus lead to false nega- 
tives. From our experience, setting the level to 10% 
works well for all the problems in our experiments 
(the numbers of false positives in diagnosing the prob- 
lems are as shown in Figure 16). Nevertheless, we 
have enabled the significance level to be set as a knob, 
in case users may need to adjust it in real-world envi- 
ronments to reduce false positives without causing 
false negatives. 


The other reason is that signature bank cannot 
cover all the possible normal variations of the at- 
tributes. For example, in problem 6, if the client has 
never connected to a CVS server before, the signature 
of $CVSROOT does not include the name of the new 
repository. Thus the name of that new repository in 
$CVSROOT may be identified as one of the possible 
root causes false-positively. Aggregating more traces 
may make signature bank more “‘complete,”’ and thus 
is helpful in reducing such false positives. To illustrate 
this, for each problem, we also show the number of 
false positives in Figure 16 when we increase the 
number traces aggregated into the signature bank. 


[sigexp@sysprof ~]$ classifier sigbank/postgresql traces/postgresql probleml0.trace 


** Record ID: 45287 Node ID: ll 


Graph_ID(SIGHUP): 3 System call: open 


File /home/pgsql/db/pg_ hba.conf has been changed since last run. 


Figure 15: Command line and console output of Classifier diagnosing PostgreSQL problem #10. 
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Figure 16: Number of false positives decreases when more traces are aggregated into signature bank. 
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Optimization 


Our experiments in Case Studies show that the 
performance overheads of tracing are quite noticeable 
when using on real systems. In this section, we pro- 
pose a technique of optimizing ptrace to significantly 
reduce these overheads. 


Most of the performance degradation comes 
from information collection and trace file updating 
when a system call happens. To reduce the context 
switches and memory copies introduced by updating 
trace files, we have used direct memory-mapping to 
map trace files into the memory space of the tracer. 
However, for each each system call made by the traced 
application, the following overheads are still incurred. 

e Four additional context switches, switching from 
kernel to tracer and back from tracer to kernel 
both at system call entry and exit. Time con- 
sumption is about 20.2 microseconds in total. 
Getting system call number, return value, error 
number, or each parameter would incur two 
additional context switches of 0.9 microseconds. 
Peeking into the user stack of the target appli- 
cation to get the content of its stack frames 
would require the OS to read the application’s 
page table to resolve virtual addresses. Each of 
these operations takes about 2.0 microseconds. 


Since most system calls usually take only a frac- 
tion of a microsecond, in the same time scale or even 
shorter than these activities, these overheads may sig- 
nificantly slow down the traced application. To reduce 
these overheads, we modified several ptrace primitives 
and added two primitives in Linux kernel. These 
improvements only require slight modifications to the 
current ptrace implementation. Less than 300 lines of 
new code are added. The new ptrace actions/primi- 
tives we added are: 

e PTRACE SETBATCHSIZE: Set the number of 
system calls to batch before notifying the tracer. 

e PTRACE READBUFFER: Read and then re- 
move data collected for the system calls in 
same batch from a reserved buffer space. 


The improved ptrace interface reduces overheads by 
decreasing the number of ptrace system calls the tracer 
needs to call and the number of context switches. This 
is done by having the kernel reserve a small amount of 
buffer space for each traced process (40KB in the cur- 
rent implementation) so it can be used by ptrace to 
store data it has collected on behalf of tracer without 
interrupting the traced application on every system 
call. Instead, the traced application is only interrupted 
when (1) the buffer space is approaching full, (11) a 
user-defined batch size (of system calls) is reached, or 
(ili) a critical system call is made, e.g., fork, clone, and 
exit. By batching the collection of information on sys- 
tem calls, the costs of context switches and the addi- 
tional ptrace system calls are dramatically reduced. 


We repeated the trace collection operations for 
Apache, CVS, and PostgreSQL in the Case Studies 
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section with the improvements introduced above. The 
slowdowns of these applications are shown in Figure 
17 with the batch size varying from | to 64. 


Slowdowns (%) 





1 2 4 8 16 32 64 
Batch Size 
Figure 17: Slowdowns for Apache, CVS, and Post- 
greSQL, with batch size varying from | to 64. 


Even when batch size is equal to 1, the applica- 
tions have smaller slowdowns with improved ptrace 
than they do with original ptrace. There are two rea- 
son. One reason is that OS invokes tracer only once 
with improved ptrace for each system call on its exit, 
instead of twice with original ptrace on both system 
call entry and system call exit. The other reason is that 
the tracer needs only one improved ptrace system call 
(PTRACE READBUFFER primitive) to get the re- 
quired data, instead of multiple ptrace system calls 
with original ptrace. With the increase in batch size, 
slowdowns are reduced significantly for all applica- 
tions. When batch size is increased to 64, the slow- 
downs of Apache, CVS, and PostgreSQL with improved 
ptrace are reduced to 1.9%, 0.8%, and 0.5% respec- 
tively. For normal applications, such small slowdowns 
are acceptable. 


Related Work 


As systems are becoming more complex and 
problem diagnosis is taking longer and requiring more 
expertise, quite a few number of related works, that 
we describe in the Problem Diagnosis and Resolution 
section, have attempted to automate problem diagnosis 
and resolution. The general approach we have taken to 
automate problem diagnosis in this work — capturing 
and utilizing application’s runtime behavior — has also 
been applied to other areas such as debugging and 
intrusion detection, which we cover in the Debugging 
and Intrusion Detection sections, respectively. 


Problem Diagnosis and Resolution 


A general approach to diagnosing and solving 
application problems, especially those caused by mis- 
configuration, is to regularly checkpoint system states 
and keep track of state changes. For example, Strider 
[23] takes periodic snapshots of the Windows Reg- 
istry. When a problem occurs, recently changed or 
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new registry entries are presented as potential root 
causes. Chronus [25] and FDR [20] also take into 
account of changes in other system states, not just in 
the Windows Registry. FDR actually records every 
event that changes the persistent state of a system. 
While such system-wide approach is generally fairly 
comprehensive when it comes to recording changes, 
filtering out noises (1.e., unrelated changes) and pin- 
pointing the exact root cause can sometimes be diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, the approach we have taken is 
very application-specific. We only consider those 
changes that are known to have an impact on the 
application that we are diagnosing. 


Yuan, et al. [26] is the most closely related work 
to ours. They try to match the system call sequence of 
a faulty application with that of a set of known 
(Top100) problems. When a match is made, the pre- 
cooked solution to that problem is presented to the 
user. One problem with this approach is that there is a 
huge number of different applications, and for each 
application, there are many possible problems. As a 
result, the 80-20 rule might not hold true here, which 
means building a knowledge base of only the Top100 
problems might not be sufficient. Additionally, there 
are a few problems with comparing only system call 
sequences, which we have discussed in the Applica- 
tion Signatures section. In our work, we address these 
problems by converting system call sequences to graph 
structures. PeerPressure [22] is closely related to the 
Strider work, also looking at the Windows Registry. It 
goes a step further and uses statistical methods to com- 
pare application-specific Windows Registry entries 
across many machines to detect abnormal entries. 
However, this work is limited to only Windows plat- 
form and problems caused by mis-configuration in the 
Windows Registry. 


AutoBash [17] is a set of interactive tools to deal 
with misconfiguration problems. It uses OS-level spec- 
ulative execution to track causal relationships between 
user actions and their effect on the application. Funda- 
mentally different from other related works in this sec- 
tion and ours, AutoBash does not monitor historical 
changes in system and application states in order to 
find root cause. Instead, it relies on the user to have 
sufficient expertise in finding the root cause and 
records the actions taken, in case the same problem 
occurs again in the future. Users are also required to 
define predicates specifying what is the correct behav- 
ior of an application. These can sometimes be difficult 
and time consuming to define. In our approach, the 
correct behavior of an application is already captured 
by its runtime signatures. 

Debugging 

Capturing and discovering program runtime in- 
variants are important to programmers when debug- 
ging. Various tools [2, 9, 10, 16, 7] are developed for 
this purpose. Daikon [2] detects invariants based on 
the values of a set of tracked expression at various 
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program points such as reading or writing a variable, 
procedure entries and exits. DIDUCE [9] hypothesizes 
invariants that a program obeys in its execution and 
gradually relaxes the hypothesis when it observes a 
violation. These tools usually instrument an applica- 
tion at a very fine granularity to track its “internal” 
problems. As a result, slowdown can be as much as a 
hundred times slower or more, which is still accept- 
able during debugging. 


Our tool focuses on diagnosing problems after an 
application has been released and works while the 
application is being used. Therefore, low overhead 1s 
the key for such tool to be pragmatic, which we have 
demonstrated in the evaluation of our tool. Further- 
more, we do not require having application’s source 
code and monitor the application using a black-box 
approach. This allows our tool to work also with com- 
mercial software which almost always do not have 
accompanying source code available. 


Intrusion Detection 


In security area, system calls are commonly 
traced to detect intrusions [4, 11, 24, 21, 3], where pat- 
terns detected in a system call sequence are most 
important, and other information, such as return value, 
parameters, and error code, are less so. Intrusion pat- 
terns are relatively easier to detect than that of a func- 
tional problem of an application, which can happen 
anywhere in the application and caused by almost any- 
thing. Therefore, for problem diagnosis, more detailed 
information and more types of information are needed 
to perform accurate diagnosis. And, at the same time, 
we need to incur as little overhead as possible; like 
intrusion detection systems, our tool is meant to run 
alongside of applications. David and Drew build non- 
deterministic pushdown automata for system calls 
made by applications [21], which are very similar to 
system call graphs in our approach. However, they 
build the automata to have a complete coverage of all 
the possible execution paths to avoid false alarms. In 
our approach, we only need to have common execu- 
tion paths in our signature bank to detect anomalies. 


Limitations 


Our application diagnosis approach and imple- 
mentation does have a number of limitations. For 
example, we do not currently address the problem of 
how to label a particular application execution trace as 
faulty. Currently, we rely on a manual indication from 
the user that invokes the problem diagnosis process. 
We also adopt a somewhat conservative approach in 
the amount of information that is collected in applica- 
tion traces. More analysis is needed to identify the 
minimum set of data that provides a high degree of 
accuracy for diagnosing common problems. More 
complete information in signature data is likely to 
improve the chances that new problems can be diag- 
nosed. Finally, our results, while representative of 
widely used applications and real problems, are never- 
theless limited to a few case studies. 
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Despite these limitations, we believe that this 
approach for problem diagnosis represents a promis- 
ing step toward automating application problem solv- 
ing, and could lead to significant time (and hence, 
cost) savings in enterprise IT environments. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


We have proposed an automatic approach to 
diagnose application faults. Our approach finds prob- 
lem root causes by capturing the run-time features of 
normal application execution in a signature and exam- 
ining the faulty execution against the signature. We 
have implemented our approach in an user level tool 
and evaluated it using real application problems that 
demonstrate that the approach can accurately diagnose 
most of these problems. We have tested both the space 
and time overheads of deploying the diagnosis tool, 
and though the impact on application response time is 
high, we have proposed and tested a method that sig- 
nificantly reduces it. 


Currently our approach builds application signa- 
tures on each individual computer system. It is difficult 
for an user to obtain complete signatures for an applica- 
tion. By exchanging and sharing signatures built on 
multiple computer systems, users can have more com- 
plete signatures to cover more problems. As future 
work, we plan to explore approaches to share signatures 
across hosts (e.g., inspired by [22]). When we build sig- 
natures for an application on a host, much information 
specific to that host is included into its signature, such 
as UID and GID the application is running as, size and 
last modification time of its configuration files, etc. To 
share signatures across hosts, some conversion may be 
required. For example, if the UID has been considered 
as a piece of signature in a host and we want to share 
the signature to another host, we have to replace it with 
the corresponding UID on the target host. 


We have evaluated our approach with a number 
of real problems in a testbed setting, but also plan to 
evaluate its effectiveness and costs in live deploy- 
ments, such as campus computer labs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Petascale HPC systems are among the largest systems in the world. Intrepid, one such 
system, is a 40,000 node, 556 teraflop Blue Gene/P system that has been deployed at Argonne 
National Laboratory. In this paper, we provide some background about the system and our 
administration experiences. In particular, due to the scale of the system, we have faced a variety of 
issues, Some surprising to us, that are not common in the commodity world. We discuss our 
expectations, these issues, and approaches we have used to address them. 


Introduction 


High-performance computing (HPC) systems are 
a bellwether for computing systems at large, in multi- 
ple regards. HPC users are motivated by the need for 
absolute performance; this results in two important 
pushes. HPC users are frequently early adopters of 
new technologies and techniques. Successful tech- 
nologies, like Infiniband, prove their value in HPC 
before gaining wider adoption. Unfortunately, this 
early adoption alone is not sufficient to achieve the 
levels of performance required by HPC users; parallel- 
ism must also be harnessed. 


Over the last 15 years, beowulf clustering has 
provided amazing accessibility to non-HPC-savvy and 
even non-technical audiences. During this time, sub- 
stantial adoption of clustering has occurred in many 
market segments unrelated to computational science. A 
simple trend has emerged: the scale and performance 
of high-end HPC systems are uncommon at first, but 
become commonplace over the course of 3-5 years. For 
example, in early 2003, several systems on the Top500 
list consisted of either 1024 nodes or 4096-8192 cores. 
In 2008, such systems are commonplace. 


The most recent generation of high-end HPC 
systems, so called petascale systems, are the culmina- 
tion of years of research and development in research 
and academia. Three such systems have been deployed 
thus far. In addition to the 556 TF Intrepid system at 
Argonne National Laboratory, a 596 TF Blue Gene/L- 
based system has been deployed at Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, and a 504 TF Opteron- 
based system has been deployed at Texas Advanced 
Computing Center (TACC). Intrepid is comprised of 
40,960 nodes with a total of 163,840 cores. While sys- 
tems like these are uncommon now, we expect them to 
become more widespread in the coming years. 


The scale of these large systems impose several 
requirements upon system architecture. The need for 
scalability is obvious, however, power efficiency and 
density constraints have become increasingly important 


in recent years. At the same time, because the size of 
administrative staff cannot grow linearly with the sys- 
tem size, more efficient system management techniques 
are needed. 


In this paper we will describe our experiences 
administering Intrepid. Over the last year, we have 
experienced a number of interesting challenges in this 
endeavor. Our initial expectation was for scalability to 
be the dominant system issue. This expectation was 
not accurate. Several issues expected to have minor 
impact have played a much greater role in system 
operations. Debugging, due to the large numbers of 
components used in scalable system operations, has 
become a much more difficult endeavor. The system 
has a sophisticated monitoring system, however, the 
analysis of this data has been problematic. These 
issues are not specific to HPC workloads in any way, 
SO we expect them to be of general interest. 


This paper consists of three major parts. First, we 
will provide a detailed overview of several important 
aspects of Intrepid’s hardware and software. In this, 
we will highlight aspects that have featured promi- 
nently in our system management experiences. Next, 
we will describe our administration experiences in 
detail. Finally, we will draw some conclusions based 
on these experiences. In particular, we will discuss the 
implications for the non-HPC world, system man- 
agers, and system software developers. 


System Background 


The Blue Gene architecture is unusual among 
computing platforms. It is a completely integrated sys- 
tem, including computational resources, management 
infrastructure and multiple networks that interconnect 
them. Much of the hardware and software used in these 
systems are purpose built. Both of these approaches 
are at odds with the prevailing trends in commodity 
clusters. We will provide basic background relating to 
system management on Blue Gene systems; more 
detailed information can be found elsewhere [1]. In 
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this section, we will provide an overview of Intrepid’s 
hardware configuration. From there will proceed to a 
description of relevant system architecture details. 
Finally, we detail the control system, a nerve center for 
system management. The control system is the setting 
for all administration on the compute complex. 


Intrepid Configuration 


Intrepid is a 40 rack Blue Gene/P system with a 
pset size of 64. This system is comprised of nearly 
160,000 cores, with a peak performance of 556 TF. The 
compute complex is managed by a single service node. 
A 10 gigabit data network connects I/O nodes in the 
compute complex with 136 file servers and several 
other storage resources. This network is comprised of 
512 port switches assembled in a non-blocking config- 
uration to provide 1100 client ports. The system in- 
cludes 17 Data Direct 9900 storage arrays. Each array 
is connected to eight fileservers via direct-connected 
Infiniband; each can provide fail over support for the 
other seven. This architecture is shown in Figure 1. The 
service infrastructure is modestly sized, and almost 
exclusively uses traditional hardware and software. 








Camputea Camplax 


Service Network 


Figure 1: Intrepid system architecture. 


Intrepid is a capability HPC system, operated as 
a part of the US Department of Energy INCITE pro- 
gram [2]. This means that it is intended to run large- 
scale jobs. Individually, these jobs often consume a 
large portion of the machine. It is common to see 
32,768 core and 65,536 core jobs on Intrepid, occa- 
sionally at the same time. 


System Architecture 


Blue Gene/P compute nodes use quad core Pow- 
erPC 450 processors, with access to multiple special- 
ized networks. Compute jobs have access to a mesh 
network that can be connected into a 3-D torus for col- 
lective communication. Also, there is a tree network 
used to connect compute nodes to dedicated I/O 
nodes. I/O nodes are connected to fileservers using 10 
gigabit ethernet. All compute and I/O nodes also have 
access to a dedicated management network. This net- 
work is used for node booting, diagnostics, and moni- 
toring. 
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The system is partitioned for each user job. Each 
partition contains a distinct set of compute and I/O 
nodes, and the associated mesh network resources. 
The mesh network must be built into a large rectangu- 
lar solid. This limits the valid combinations of node 
resources. Provided sufficient resources are available, 
a mesh network can be wrapped into a full 3-D torus, 
providing better network performance. Each of these 
constraints limit the ways that the system can be allo- 
cated, and provide a complicated set of variables when 
debugging application problems. 


The BG/P Control System 


The BG/P control system has three main tasks: 
partition control, job control and system monitoring. It 
is a single, monolithic process that is run on the sys- 
tem service node. It stores large amounts of data into a 
DB2 database, run on the same service node. In this 
section, we will describe each function in turn. 


As we mentioned earlier, partitions are the enti- 
ties where jobs can be run. The architecture of the sys- 
tem depends on a detailed understanding of the topol- 
ogy of the constituents of a partition. This means that 
partitions are typically rebooted between jobs, upon 
either user or partition changes. For example, if two 
jobs were running on a small pools of resources, and 
these pools needed to be joined for a new job, all of 
these resources would need to be rebooted before job 
execution could occur. 


The control system plays three main roles in the 
partition allocation and boot process. It stores and val- 
idates the partition configuration, it reserves that hard- 
ware used in an active partition, and it implements the 
partition boot process. The first two of these are 
straightforward data management issues, while the 
partition boot process 1s a little more subtle. 


During partition boot, a partition-specific OS 
image is served to all nodes. This OS image contains 
all configuration data needed to properly configure the 
system. The service network internal to each pset 
implements a hardware broadcast, so the service node 
need only send the OS images to each node card in the 
partition; from there it can be broadcast to all nodes. 
Simultaneously, the control system serves a different 
set of OS images to the I/O nodes in the partition. 
When the boot process is complete, each compute 
node stands ready to execute a user application, and 
all I/O nodes have mounted all filesystems that can be 
used by a user job. Also, all I/O nodes run a compute 
node I/O daemon, ciod, that is responsible for exe- 
cutable loading and the proxying of I/O for user jobs. 


Once node boot has completed, the user’s job 
executable is loaded, via the ciod. The control system 
sends the user executable to each I/O node in the parti- 
tion, which, in turn, loads the user executable on each 
compute node. Once a job starts on the partition, the 
ciod begins its main task of proxying I/O requests. 
When a user process on a compute node performs an 
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I/O related system call, this call is packaged up and 
sent to the I/O node, where the ciod performs it and 
sends the request back to the compute node. 


The final responsibility of the control system is 
to monitor the service network for RAS events. Com- 
pute and I/O nodes can directly issue these events to 
the low-level service network. These events signal a 
variety of problems, including correctable and uncor- 
rectable hardware errors, and some software errors. 
The data available from this interface substantially 
improves the visibility into the compute complex. 


Service Infrastructure Management 


The service infrastructure is a fairly standard set 
of systems, both in terms of hardware and software. All 
of the hosts run a standard version of Suse Enterprise 
Linux and are managed using a set of standard manage- 
ment tools. Configuration management 1s nicely han- 
dled by Bcfg2 [3], while Nagios [4] is used for moni- 
toring. The service infrastructure is only about 200 sys- 
tems, and doesn’t pose any scalability problems. Most 
of those 200 or so systems are fileservers, which have 
a standardized set of software and services. 


The service infrastructure is largely run of the 
mill. This highlights another unique aspect of this sys- 
tem. On typical large scale systems, standard manage- 
ment tools have reach across the whole system. On 
Intrepid, the combination of specialized and commod- 
ity hardware and software make this impossible. Dif- 
ferent software and methods must be used on the dif- 
ferent parts of the system. This poses a cross-training 
and coverage problem. 


Experiences and Observations 


We took delivery of our first BG/L system in 
January of 2005. This system was comprised of a sin- 
gle rack, with 1024 dual-core nodes. This system was 
run with a combined set of research and production 
computation goals and was retired mid-summer 2008. 
We found this system to be robust and popular with 
users; these good experiences provided the justifica- 
tion for Intrepid and other associated smaller BG/P 
systems. 


During the summer of 2007, we got initial access 
to prototype Blue Gene/P systems at IBM. These sys- 
tems, still under development at the time, were used to 
port software, both applications and system software, 
to the new architecture. We also used this opportunity 
to gain experience with the new control system and 
runtime environment. 


In October of 2007, we took delivery of our first 
batch of BG/P racks, with delivery and assembly con- 
tinuing until December. Friendly users have been 
present on the system since. At the time of this writ- 
ing, a small development system, Surveyor, is open 
for general use, while the larger system, Intrepid has 
eight compute node racks in production and thirty-two 
more in “‘early science” mode. These last thirty-two 
racks are in the process of transitioning to production. 


Petascale System Management Experiences 


The administrative team of this system 1s fairly 
seasoned; many are veterans of other large HPC cen- 
ters. In anticipation of Intrepid, we each had concerns 
about different potential system management issues. 
Many of these concerns focused around standard con- 
cerns in large systems: scalability, fault tolerance, and 
general robustness. To our surprise, several of the 
issues that we expected to be problematic were han- 
dled well by the system, while others proved to be dif- 
ficult issues to handle. We will discuss several of these 
in detail throughout the rest of this section. 


Control System Issues 


As we mentioned earlier, we had expected to 
encounter scalability issues with the Blue Gene con- 
trol system. Each BG/P system is managed by a single 
instance of the control system running on a single ser- 
vice node. Running a system the size of Intrepid with 
a single control system seemed to be pushing the lim- 
its; we had anticipated trouble. On the contrary, con- 
trol system scalability, thus far, as not been an issue 
for us. Instead, control system serviceability has been 
a bigger issue. 


Due to the system’s reliance on a single instance 
of the control system, control system restarts are cata- 
strophic; the system must be drained of jobs and no 
new jobs can be started until the restart has completed. 
We encountered several bugs in the control system 
early in the deployment process that caused critical 
failures, requiring a restart control system to reclaim 
resources. While these issues have been fixed, we are 
still vulnerable to this behavior when control system 
problems occur. When the control system goes south 
due to unexpected system behavior, the entire system 
must be idled. 


The control system workload has three major 
components: partition booting, RAS messaging, and 
state management. Increases in system size have the 
expected effect on the control system workload; both 
booting and RAS messaging grow with the system 
size. Job size and length also have a dramatic impact 
on the control system workload. The boot process 
scales non-linearly (in a good way) with the number of 
nodes, so a single large job boots more quickly than 
two half-sized jobs. Job length controls how often the 
boot process and job setup and teardown occur, so 
longer jobs are gentler on the system. 


In this section, we discuss issues related to con- 
trol system scalability and serviceability. We proceed 
through the three major areas of the control system, 
describing our workload, decisions we have made and 
their combined impact. 

Node Boot 

One of the main tasks performed by the BG/P 
control system is providing the node boot infrastruc- 
ture. The boot process on BG/P systems is highly par- 
allelized, and hence scalable. However, this scalability 
comes at a cost. The boot process consists of a variety 
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of tasks operating in parallel; any of these can fail. 
The robustness of the boot process has been improved 
through the use of simple mechanisms for system 
boot; due to the integrated nature of this system, stan- 
dards like PXE need not be applied. Instead, the con- 
trol system uses a Joint Test Action Group (JTAG) 
network to load kernels on the compute complex. This 
network provides low-level access capabilities to indi- 
vidual hardware components in the compute complex. 
It has a limited hardware broadcast capability which 
greatly improves the scalability of the boot process. 


After the kernels have been loaded onto the com- 
pute complex, the compute nodes boot a custom light- 
weight kernel, called the CNK (compute node kernel). 
The I/O nodes boot Linux, start services consumed by 
compute nodes, bring up external networking, and 
mount all filesystems. A majority of boot problems 
occur when the compute complex is interfaced with the 
external service infrastructure. In particular, these prob- 
lems happen during network and filesystem bringup. 


As we mentioned earlier, due to limitations in the 
BG/P runtime system, nodes must be rebooted be- 
tween jobs if their partition configuration changes. In 
light of this restriction, and other factors discussed 
later, we have opted to reboot nodes between each job. 
Due to this operational decision, partitions are re- 
booted in advance of each job. The boot process is 
sufficiently quick to make this convenient; a 16 rack 
(64K task) partition boots in less than 5 minutes. This 
performance is a marked departure for the boot process 
on commodity systems, where network boots are con- 
siderably slower and more fragile. 


Despite this relatively low cost, this approach has 
other tradeoffs. A higher load is placed on the control 
system, due to the increased frequency of node boots. 
Also, while the boot process itself is scalable, I/O and 
network related problems do occasionally occur dur- 
ing the boot process. An increased frequency of node 
boots increases the possibility of this occurrence. 


On the plus side, per-job node reboots reduce the 
ability of latent state to impact jobs; the system starts 
from a clean slate for each job. This makes job perfor- 
mance consistent and reproducible. Moreover, it mini- 
mized the occurrences of idiosyncratic software prob- 
lems. On the balance, this decision has been the right 
one; we are convinced this policy has allowed us to 
avoid far more problems than it caused. 


Debugging boot problems requires a wide view of 
the activities of all of the components included in a par- 
tition. Failures fall into two basic categories: single 
component failures and workload dependent failures. 
Single component failures, of course, are far easier to 
diagnose that workload dependent failures; however, 
even single component failures can be difficult to locate. 


The most frequent sort of single component fail- 
ures cause network or filesystem failures on I/O 
nodes. I/O nodes use a simplified Linux boot process 
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that runs a series of configuration scripts. The boot 
process is fundamentally serial; I/O nodes indepen- 
dently start up, and are not made aware of failures on 
other nodes. Even if failures can be locally detected, 
they are not adequately communicated to other com- 
ponents in the system. Direct access to the RAS sys- 
tem is not conveniently available from this context, 
however, enhancements in this area are forthcoming. 


Load-related errors can also cause issues on the 
network during large-scale partition boots. Because 
I/O nodes are rebooted along with compute nodes for 
each job, the network must be able to properly cope 
with large numbers of nodes frequently leaving and 
joining the network. All the while, I/O 1s being per- 
formed for other active jobs. Workloads of this sort 
have triggered a variety of switch firmware bugs, all 
of which have been difficult to replicate. When these 
problems occur, they are painful to troubleshoot and 
resolve. We currently have no mechanisms that help 
us with this process. 


RAS Messaging 


The BG/P control system includes a scalable log- 
ging framework for RAS events. These events are gen- 
erated in a variety of conditions corresponding to hard- 
ware and software failures. When software failures 
occur, they frequently occur across an entire job. 
Because large jobs are common on Intrepid, these 
errors can cause up to 160,000 RAS messages per inci- 
dent. This count corresponds to a RAS event per task 
on a full-system job. Even a more modest job size could 
easily result in upwards of 32,768 events for a single 
error. The control system also stores a variety of data 
about system hardware and current and historical jobs. 


This volume of logging data cannot be retained 
indefinitely. Even though Intrepid has been in opera- 
tion for less than a year, we already face difficult data 
retention policy questions. The amount of stored data 
has a direct impact on the performance of the control 
system; as more data is added, queries take longer. 
Ideally, data would be retained forever, to allow for 
long-term trend analysis; this is clearly not possible. 


The introduction of a data-intensive system like 
this into system management is an abrupt departure 
from the usual approach used on HPC systems. We 
were frankly unprepared to deal with data and transac- 
tion volumes at this level. In the last few months, we 
have added a dedicated DBA to the system manage- 
ment staff; this appears to be improving the situation. 


The scalability of the RAS messaging infrastruc- 
ture itself has not been a problem; during acceptance 
tests we were able to successfully simulate intense 
storms of RAS messages without issue. The system is 
even responsive during these situations. 


The RAS subsystem is a critical resource for 
debugging system issues, though the volumes of data 
involved make this task somewhat difficult. These 
issues are discussed in detail in Section RAS-based 
Debugging. 
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Partition State Management 


The final role of the BG/P control system is to 
track compute system states through the partition and 
job lifecycles. This process is scalable, however, it 1s 
the largest current source of serviceability problems. 
In some cases, partitions end up in a state where they 
cannot be reclaimed. When this occurs, only a full 
control system restart can restore the partition to oper- 
ation. In order to perform a control system restart, the 
machine needs to be drained of all jobs, resulting in 
diminished utilization. This problem has posed the 
largest issue of all of the control system issues men- 
tioned in this section. While IBM has been quite 
responsive, and bugs have usually been fixed rela- 
tively quickly, the potential for trouble remains. This 
is the main detriment caused by the control system’s 
implementation as a single scalable component. 


Fault Management 


Large scale systems are more sensitive to hard- 
ware failure than decoupled systems. This sensitivity 
occurs due to the properties of parallel workloads; 
many HPC applications will fail outright upon single 
component failure. Moreover, the increase in compo- 
nent counts in large-scale systems cause failures to 
occur more often. 


Some of the fault management work on Intrepid 
consists of traditional component diagnosis and 
replacement, however, the scale and workload of the 
system makes failure isolation difficult. Because of 
this, more sophisticated techniques are to discover 
failing components. 


Intrepid also has a number of useful features for 
fault management. The compute complex ships with 
comprehensive hardware diagnostics. The RAS sys- 
tem provides detailed information about unexpected 
hardware and software events at runtime. 


In this section, we will discuss role of system 
diagnostics in system management operations, the pro- 
cesses employed between runs of the diagnostic sys- 
tem and use of the RAS system in debugging. 


System Diagnostics 


The Blue Gene system ships with a set of diag- 
nostic routines. These tests verify the proper function 
of all components in the system. While the full set of 
tests are quite comprehensive and accurate, they are 
quite time consuming to run. A single rack full diag- 
nostics takes on the order of an hour to run diagnostics 
and currently a maximum of two racks may be run in 
parallel. The cost to run regular full diagnostics on a 
system this size is simply unreasonable at this point. 
In order to guide regular diagnostics, IBM has devel- 
oped a smaller, general health check that can be run in 
parallel across the full 40 rack system in a reasonable 
amount of time (under two hours). This general test 
can call out problem areas which can later have a full 
diagnostics test suite run against them. 
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These diagnostics greatly improve our lives; at 
the same time, they present us with a difficult choice. 
Diagnostics are able to discover marginal hardware 
before it has failed outright, so we benefit from fre- 
quent diagnostics. On the other hand, diagnostics 
monopolize system resources, reducing the number of 
cycles delivered to users. This issue is similar to the 
one faced by users choosing a checkpoint frequency in 
parallel jobs [5]. 


The addition of the general health check capabil- 
ity and more accurate assessments of hardware failure 
rates will allow us to pick a reasonable frequency for 
system diagnostics. That said, hardware failures will 
always occur in the intervals between diagnostic runs, 
so manual troubleshooting techniques are also needed. 


Diagnostic Search 


Regardless of the quality and frequency of sys- 
tem diagnostics, unexpected failures will still occur. 
When they do, users report erroneous system behavior. 
This behavior must be diagnosed by the system 
administrators. Parallel systems and workloads are 
problematic in this regard. Large numbers of compo- 
nents operate in parallel to accomplish a given task; a 
single failure in this context frequently causes overall 
process failure. 


Much of the BG/P’s scalability results from 
aggregation. While aggregation is good for scalability, 
it can have a detrimental effect on diagnostic proce- 
dures. Grouping individual components into parallel, 
aggregated process often obscures the source of fail- 
ures. Incorrect collective behavior is observed, but that 
alone does not provide enough data to isolate the 
cause. 


In this case, we use a binary search of system 
hardware to isolate the failing component. Luckily, 
most tasks can be run on partitions of arbitrary size, so 
we can use the same test on smaller partitions until a 
cause emerges. This technique is quite effective; it 
provides a fast path to isolate a faulty midplane. Once 
a midplane is isolated, system diagnostics can be per- 
formed without affecting other midplanes. This com- 
bination of search processes and system diagnostics 
has been an effective tool for faulty hardware isola- 
tion, even when problems occur in large groups of 
components. 


RAS-based Debugging 


Problem identification is substantially harder on 
Intrepid due to the system architecture and workload. 
Many operational issues on Intrepid do not result in a 
single log message that describes the issue. Rather, 
problem identification consists of the correlation of 
log data from a variety of locations. In addition to 
RAS events and control system data, many other com- 
ponents in the system also log information in a variety 
of formats. I/O nodes and service infrastructure nodes 
run Linux and produce standard logs. 


Identification of problems in real-time or even 
near-real-time requires the correlation of events from a 
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large number of sources potentially entering the sys- 
tem at a high rate. While several correlation frame- 
works exist and are publicly available [6, 7], correla- 
tion at this scale is an open research issue. Our current 
approaches to these problems use small volumes of 
data, heuristics, and intuition, to a reasonably good 
effect. However, progress on this front would greatly 
improve our ability to recognize subtle problems in a 
more timely manner. 


Management Effort 


Intrepid is administered by a team of three full- 
time system administrators and a DBA. Assistance 
from others provides for off-hours coverage and user 
support. Two of these administrators are primarily con- 
cerned with the compute complex and control system, 
while the other manages the service infrastructure. 
This division 1s purely practical; the service infrastruc- 
ture requires much more daily administration effort, 
scaled for system size, than the compute complex does. 


Considering the relative sizes of the systems, this 
ratio of administration effort is surprising; the 40960 
node compute complex only takes twice the operation 
effort as a 200 node commodity system. We have 
determined a variety of factors that play a part in the 
decreased administration costs of the compute com- 
plex. In this section, we will contrast each of these 
with the traditional model used in commodity systems. 


Persistence 


One major difference between the service infra- 
structure and the compute complex is the workload. 
The compute complex is a consumer of services, and 
is frequently rebooted. On the other hand, the service 
infrastructure provides all services consumed by the 
compute complex. In particular, the compute complex 
interacts with the control system and several file sys- 
tems served from storage nodes. 


Frequent reboots of the compute complex, as 
new jobs are run, minimize the amount of problematic 
state that can be accumulated. This approach is not 
possible on the service infrastructure as the services 
provided must persist beyond a single job. This need 
for continuity makes the service infrastructure far 
more difficult to administer than the compute complex. 


Configuration Complexity 


Each half of the system uses a different configura- 
tion methodology. When a partition is booted, the same 
OS image is sent to all compute nodes; a (different) sin- 
gle OS image is sent to all I/O nodes as well. Each of 
these OS images contains the union of all configuration 
data needed for all nodes, yet still remains quite small. 
Frequently these images are less than 16 MB. 


By contrast, commodity systems running stan- 
dard distributions of Linux have a higher configura- 
tion requirement. Bcefg2 [3] configurations for Linux 
systems configured in the service infrastructure con- 
tain information about nearly 800 aspects of system 
configuration; these configuration specifications can 
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be upwards of a megabyte in total. This difference is 
quite striking; the configuration burden on compute 
nodes is substantially lower than that of commodity 
systems. 


The reduced complexity of compute complex 
configurations has both positive and negative reper- 
cussions. The compute complex is substantially less 
agile than we, as administrators, have become accus- 
tomed to with commodity systems. In an HPC work- 
load, with relatively small numbers of large jobs, this 
shortcoming has not yet posed a serious problem to us. 
We anticipate this to become more of an issue as sites 
start to use BG/P-style systems for varied workloads. 


Moreover, for the reasons described above, all 
configuration management must be performed incre- 
mentally on the service infrastructure, due to service 
continuity requirements. Incremental reconfiguration 
processes are clearly more error-prone and resource 
intensive. Incremental approaches have a much higher 
burden in terms of compliance monitoring. Due to the 
frequency of partition reboots in the compute complex, 
incremental approaches are not needed as drastically. 


Hardware Robustness 


The compute complex hardware is substantially 
more robust than even server-grade commodity hard- 
ware. The addition of robust diagnostics make the 
operation of the compute complex considerably easier 
than the service infrastructure, or any other commod- 
ity system. While we face issues in isolating failing 
hardware in the compute complex, this process still 
takes less time than maintenance activities in the ser- 
vice infrastructure. As purely anecdotal evidence, we 
have replaced as many compute nodes as we have ser- 
viced fileservers during system operations. This demon- 
strates the drastic difference between the failure rates in 
the different parts of the system. 


Conclusions 


In this paper, we have provided a discussion of 
our experiences managing Intrepid, a large-scale Blue 
Gene/P system. Our main operational issues focus 
around serviceability and fault management. One 
striking finding was the relative level of effort required 
to operate the halves of the system. Due to the capabili- 
ties provided by the BG/P control system and RAS in- 
frastructure system management efficiency is drasti- 
cally higher in the compute complex compared with 
the service infrastructure. For this reason, we antici- 
pate that design choices similar to those made by the 
BG/P design team will become common in other sys- 
tems as well. System administrators will have no 
choice but to cope. 


Applicability to Other Environments 


System sizes have been on the rise for the last 
two decades and this trend shows no sign of slowing. 
Meanwhile, the relative costs of administration and 
maintenance of these systems has continued to grow. 
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The relatively low operations cost and high scalability 
of integrated systems like the IBM Blue Gene/P or 
other integrated MPP systems make them appealing 
for wider scale use. However, these benefits come at a 
substantial complexity cost. Nonetheless, IBM _ has 
begun to adapt Blue Gene/P systems to non-HPC 
workloads [8]. 


Virtualization and cloud computing have become 
popular recently. Large scale systems, whether com- 
posed of real hardware or virtual nodes pose many 
similar problems in administration. These systems, 
once they grow to a sufficient size, will experience 
many of the same management and problem determi- 
nations issues that we have seen on Intrepid. 


Consolidated systems such as these will intro- 
duce complex interdependencies between components 
and even between nodes in some cases. I/O starvation 
has long been a problem in the HPC space. It has 
become a pressing issue in virtualized environments as 
well. As the number of entities competing for re- 
sources in virtualized environments grows, adminis- 
trators must be able to diagnose multi-system, work- 
load-dependent issues 1n an effective way. 


Moreover, administrators are frequently tasked 
with the operation of systems of increasing size with- 
out corresponding increases in staffing. These issues 
will be exacerbated in virtual environments, where 
new virtual machine instances are effectively free. 


Implications for System Software and Tools 


Our experiences have a variety of implications 
for system management tool developers. Scalability 
has long been the the boogy-man of the system soft- 
ware world. Perhaps it isn’t as frightening as everyone 
has been assuming. Certainly there are cases where 
scalability is a dire concern, but this is not universally 
the case. A more nuanced understanding of service 
scalability is needed. 


At the same time, in some cases, scalable opera- 
tions are required. These mechanisms cost. For exam- 
ple, the boot process uses a hardware broadcast capa- 
bility in order to scale. In terms of configuration, this 
approach is a step backwards to the days of shared 
NES root file systems. In this case, we have lost a sub- 
stantial amount of flexibility, compared to modern 
Linux systems. 


Data analysis is much more difficult than we had 
initially anticipated. Realtime analysis of our volume 
of data is not possible with the current generation of 
publicly available analysis tools such as Sec [6]. We 
are unsure that commercial tools will scale to this 
level, although large scale web service providers prob- 
ably have home-grown tools in this space. This is one 
area where a scalable, most likely parallel, approach 
will be needed. 


Collective approaches to system management 
need to be developed. While some initial work in this 
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area has occurred [9, 10], collective approaches to sys- 
tem management have not yet become convenient 
enough to deploy in practice. For example, a reason- 
able distributed control mechanism could be used to 
provide fine-grained configuration management capa- 
bilities in a scalable fashion. Similarly, distributed 
approaches to data correlation could provide the scal- 
ing needed on systems of this sort. 


Finally, much of the configuration complexity 
present in traditional systems have been eliminated 
outright from this architecture. In some cases, we find 
functionality missing, however, on balance, we have 
found the system quite usable. Might we be near the 
end of our collective configuration nightmare? 
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ABSTRACT 


Automated system deployment frameworks and configuration management systems have 
been in wide use for a number of years. However, due to increasing pressures to maintain high 
availability, coupled with the price effects of commodity servers, administrators may be required 
to deploy large numbers of systems in shorter time frames than is normally possible with available 
staff. In this paper, we describe a straightforward procedure using commonly-available in- 
frastructure to enable rapid simultaneous deployment of hundreds of machines by temporary staff. 
As an example of the efficacy of this approach, we present a case study in rapid systems 
deployment at Purdue University. On May 5th, we deployed Purdue’s “Steele” cluster, installing 


over 500 compute nodes in a single business day. 


Introduction 


Changing system requirements, additional proj- 
ects, and life-cycle system replacements all result in 
deployment of new machines in the data center. Given 
the current popularity of grid computing and software- 
as-a-service, and the proliferation of virtual servers 
within the enterprise, the number of new systems will 
likely continue to rise. 


Modern services, particularly high performance 
computing centers, often deploy clusters of hundreds, 
if not thousands, of individual machines. While sev- 
eral custom tool sets exist to aid this sort of environ- 
ment [1, 2], these tools are usually heavily adapted to 
their task and may not readily integrate into existing 
configuration management tools. Also, these tools are 
often built around a particular market segment, such as 
the high performance cluster community. As such, 
they may not be well suited to other uses (e.g., dedi- 
cated application servers, web farms, digital rendering 
clusters, etc.) 


Several configuration management tools exist to 
allow few administrators to manage large collections 
of machines [3, 4, 5]. These can easily be used to 
encompass both large-scale system deployments (clus- 
ters, render farms, etc.), but do not encompass the 
actual operating system installation. Other tools must 
be employed to actually deploy the system, and load 
the configuration management software. 


Most modern operating systems provide some 
means for repeatable, automatic software installation 
[6, 7]. These tools can, in some cases, be directed to 
prepare configuration management software on the 
new host. However, they assume some external meth- 
od is used to identify the system being installed — 
either via a pre-configured service, like DHCP, or by 
manual network name and address assignment. These 
are generally quite labor intensive. 


By combining the available component tools, we 
describe a server deployment approach more flexible 
than current purpose-built tools. With the addition of 
IPVS [8], an IP-level load balancing service, such an 
approach is readily able to handle the peak load of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of new servers being 
deployed simultaneously. This capability greatly re- 
duces software deployment time, and (with the addi- 
tion of temporary labor to assist with physical tasks) 
can enable the installation of large systems in surpris- 
ingly little time. 

For the remainder of this paper, we present an 
insight into our motivation behind taking this deploy- 
ment approach, followed by a more detailed discus- 
sion of the difficulties involved in a highly parallel 
deployment and our implementation to address these. 
As evidence of the success of this approach, we 
present a case study in rapid cluster deployment — the 
recent installation of Purdue’s ‘Steele’ cluster. We 
conclude with the lessons learned from this deploy- 
ment exercise, and some indications of possible scal- 
ing limitations moving forward. 


Motivation 


Purdue University is home to several active sci- 
entific research communities, many of which make 
use of high-performance compute clusters maintained 
in central campus data centers. As with many institu- 
tions, data center space is at a premium. New systems 
cannot be deployed without first removing older equip- 
ment. In most cases, the out-bound older equipment is 
still serving a research group the day it leaves. These 
users are effectively left without service until a new 
system can be deployed. 


In the spring of 2008, Purdue faculty, staff, and 
administrators began the design and purchase of a 
806-node compute cluster (more fully described below). 
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Data center facilities limitations forced the removal of 
three existing clusters, with a combined total of over 
900 compute nodes. Equipment removal alone would 
take approximately one week, and required all available 
staff with familiarity with the facility. Only a small por- 
tion of the new cluster could be assembled before the 
existing equipment’s removal. 


To reduce the overall impact on Purdue’s research 
community, we developed the techniques described to 
deploy the majority of the nodes in a single day. The 
success of this endeavor is covered in more detail in the 
case study section. 


Infrastructure Components 


Rapid server deployment depends on automating 
the installation process as much as possible. Any 
amount of variation between servers requires manual 
intervention, and this must be minimized to maximize 
system administrators’ productivity. 


The server deployment process can be seen as a 
three-phase process: Installation of the base system 
software, identification of the machine (including as- 
signment of network addresses), and merging the new 
machine into a full configuration management system. 


Base System Software 


Modern gigabit networks can deliver data in 
excess of 100 MB/sec, rivaling hard disks and exceed- 
ing the speed of any other installation media. To 
improve deployment times and eliminate administrator 
time spent swapping media, using a network-based 
install method is essential. 


As mentioned above, most modern operating 
systems have some sort of network-based installation 
system. With firmware-level network boot services 
(such as PXE [9]) on most new hardware, using this 1s 
fairly straightforward. Multiple machines can be si- 
multaneously installed from a dedicated PXE configu- 
ration, to invoke systems like RedHat’s KickStart or a 
Solaris JumpStart as appropriate.’ For the remainder 
of this discussion we will focus on extensions to Red- 
Hat’s KickStart system, which is in wide use in our 
environment. 


The PXE environment does have one large draw- 
back: in order to uniquely identify each machine being 
deployed, an administrator must either populate a 
DHCP server with the MAC address of each machine 
in question (along with each machine’s proper IP 
address), or separate installation configuration files for 
each system. While scriptable, selecting the proper 


'The PXE boot system can easily be extended to provide 
for more than a mass-deployment mechanism. In our envi- 
ronment, individual servers being installed are brought to a 
PXE menu where administrators can select from a number 
of installation and testing options including memtest, Knop- 
pix [10], and dedicated entries for each operating system and 
version we have on site. 
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configuration for each host is often extremely time- 
consuming. For this reason, we have chosen to install 
all deployed systems with a common operating system 
load at first boot, using temporary network addresses. 
Network address assignment, and proper machine 
identification, can be done as a second pass through 
the mostly-installed systems (as described in the Ma- 
chine Identification section). 


KickStart Configuration 


RedHat’s KickStart system is a means to auto- 
mate the installation and initial configuration of Red- 
Hat’s Enterprise Linux operating system. Several types 
of media (e.g., CD-ROM, HTTP, NFS) are supported 
to deliver system software. In all cases, the install 
process follows directives listed in a file, ks.cfg. The 
ks.cfg file lists key system configuration values (such 
as the initial root password, timezone configuration, 
etc.), any network parameters needed, the software 
packages to be installed from the selected media, and 
(optionally) a post-install script to execute before re- 
booting from the OS installer. 


In our environment, all server deployment takes 
place over the network. Our PXE boot environment 
will cause RedHat’s installer kernel (and initial filesys- 
tem) to be loaded via TFTP. Linux command-line 
options, as well as configuration directives in the 
ks.cfg configuration file, are used to ensure that all sys- 
tems use a random DHCP-provided address during the 
install process. This lets us use a single configuration 
to serve hundreds of clients with no customization. At 
the end of the OS install process, systems are moved 
to a fixed, production IP address (to correspond with 
their location in an equipment rack). This process is 
explained in detail in the machine identification sec- 
tion. 


All system software is provided by a local HTTP 
server, and all RedHat packages to be installed on a 
server are listed in the ks.cfg file. Since HTTP is a uni- 
cast service, this does pose a bottleneck for bulk sys- 
tem deployments. However, as this data is only read 
(never written) during the installation process, it can 
easily be replicated. Multiple HTTP servers can be 
clustered to increase the overall bandwidth, provided 
they are aggregated behind a single network name (to 
simplify configuration and reduce the amount of cus- 
tomization in ks.cfg). Our preferred choice for this is 
an IPVS-based load balancing cluster (described fur- 
ther in the IPVS discussion, though in practice even a 
simple DNS record pointing to multiple addresses 
would suffice. 


Once RedHat’s KickStart system has loaded and 
configured the base operating system, the post-install 
script contained in the ks.cfg file is executed. We use this 
script to properly identify the machine and set its final 
network address, as described below, and install critical 
pieces of our cfengine configuration (as described in the 
configuration management section. 
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Machine Identification 


Without expending a great deal of effort to care- 
fully catalog, place, and install each machine in a large 
group, a machine’s final network address is often not 
apparent until it has been physically installed. A com- 
pute node’s identity is often based on its location in an 
equipment rack — a property that is very difficult to 
discern from a boxed machine on the back of a truck. 


Some systems (e.g., IBM’s SP-2 [11]) are able to 
discern their identity by automatically detecting their 
location in a specially-wired management network. 
With additional scripting, this can be translated into 
node names, network addresses, and useful configura- 
tion data. However, this method is usually not an option 
when using today’s low-priced commodity hardware. 


Other systems (e.g., OSCAR [1]) use a mecha- 
nism to collect DHCP requests as machines are booted, 
and thus identify systems in order. These systems 
require machines to be booted serially, though, and 
prevent increasing the deployment parallelism to the 
level we would prefer. Instead, we have devised a sim- 
ple mechanism to touch each machine in sequence, to 
have each system confirm its proper network address. 


In our environment, we extended the kickstart 
configuration file to include an infinite sleep-wait- 
probe cycle in the postinstall section before configur- 
ing their production IP address. This allows us to start 
the installation process on many nodes simultaneously 
without regard to their final naming. The loop will 
only break if the machine sees the insertion of a USB 
thumbdrive, as shown in Listing 1, a kickstart script 
excerpt. 


With this in place, an administrator can assign net- 
work addresses to a series of machines by simply mak- 
ing a pass through the entire group, inserting a USB 
thumbdrive into each machine. The thumbdrive itself is 
not important — we are using the act of inserting this 
USB device as a means of physically identifying one 
machine out of hundreds of identical systems. Other 
simple methods of quick, manual identification (e.g., a 
key press, CD insertion, etc.) would be equivalent. 


»post 

ed /tmp 

/sbin/modprobe usb-storage 
while (true); do 
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Once a machine has been physically identified, it 
contacts the web server and downloads its proper net- 
work configuration. Obviously, the CGI program 
get_ip.rh.cgi must return a valid network configuration 
file, then increment the IP to the next production IP 
address in sequence. 


Configuration Management 


Many configuration management systems are in 
widespread use. Assuming that all configuration infor- 
mation (beyond basic system parameters, such as par- 
tition layout and operating system version) has been 
expressed through a site’s preferred configuration sys- 
tem, the remainder of a system’s deployment should 
be a very simple exercise. 


Purdue’s high-performance computing environ- 
ment uses cfengine [12] heavily. The final step in our 
customized kickstart configuration 1s to download a 
custom shell script to initialize cfengine, and run it at 
first boot. The script includes an in-line shar archive 
containing the necessary binaries (and key configura- 
tion files) for that architecture. This script is placed at 
the end of the boot sequence for the new host. 


When the newly deployed system first boots, the 
script will run cfengine twice (first with special options 
to mitigate site-specific dependencies and ordering 
problems, then with default options). This configures 
the system, installs any missing site-specific software, 
ensures various cfengine-related processes are started 
at boot time, and applies any outstanding security 
errata not a part of the initial OS install. Finally, the 
script removes itself from the boot process and reboots 
the host. Once rebooted, the system is a production- 
ready server. 


Limitations/Acceleration 


IPVS 


We felt the throughput capacity of our file serving 
infrastructure for both kickstart and cfengine initializa- 
tion needed to be upgraded for massively parallel 
deployments. Our existing machine for these functions 


if [ dmesg | tail -n 3 | grep ’USB Mass Storage device found’ ]; then 
wget http://install-server/cgi-bin/get_ip.rh.cgi 
ep /tmp/get_ip.rh.cgi /etc/sysconfig/network-scripts/ifcfg-etho 


## configure any other network-related bits here 


ifdown ethoO 
ifup etho 
break 

a 

sleep 3 


echo "Still waiting for USB thumbdrive... 


done 


Listing 1: Thumbdrive detection. 
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was an older dual-processor system, and we were con- 
cerned that disk I/O limitations of its aging RAID 
array would be exceeded during the installation. 


By utilizing a load balancing cluster with a round 
robin distribution algorithm, we segmented the de- 
mand down to equal parts for each real server. By 
placing the cluster behind a single IP address, we 
avoided having to change any other part of our auto- 
mated installation infrastructure. We chose to use Lin- 
ux’s IPVS kernel module [8] and a set of freely avail- 
able tools [13] to create this load balanced cluster and 
to give it high availability as well. 


Purdue’s configuration required additional mach- 
ines for this purpose, so we re-purposed a few existing 
LDAP authentication servers. As such, in addition to 
the kickstart and cfengine file sharing responsibilities, 
the IPVS cluster also now handles LDAP authentica- 
tion. We ended up with two cluster front ends and four 
real servers, all newer dual-processor dual-core ser- 
vers. This gave us theoretically 4 gigabits per second 
of file transfer rates for the cluster node installations 
and also gave each node in the cluster only a quarter 
of the load. 


We could have simply used a single larger ma- 
chine. However, by leveraging the existing LDAP 
authentication hardware (which was not being overly 
taxed) and using open source software, our solution 
required no monetary investment. Since all IPVS-re- 
lated configuration changes were merged into cfengine 
while building out the initial server setup, the IPVS 
cluster itself was rapidly deployed. We simply treated it 
like any other cluster — PXE boot a new system, auto- 
matically install the OS and run cfengine, then manu- 
ally add it to the IPVS cluster routing table on the front 
ends. 


In addition, if we had determined during a mass 
deployment that the load was too high for the IPVS 
cluster, we had the option of utilizing several of the 
new cluster machines being deployed as additional 
kickstart/cfengine file transfer nodes. We could have 
simply installed them as generic servers, labeled them 
as IPVS real servers in cfengine, and set them to work. 
The initial cfengine on an IPVS real server does take a 
little while due to the large repository of install data 
that must be copied over, but it still was quick enough 
to have been an option during the install day exercise. 


This solution to our increased file transfer needs 
was cheap, easy, and a very reliable means to scale out 
our deployment bandwidth. 


Squid Cache and RH Proxy 


Our compute cluster nodes generally use Red- 
hat’s Enterprise Linux [22]. Purdue has a university- 
wide Redhat Network [23] proxy server that handles 
registering new OS installs and caches updated soft- 
ware downloads. The existing server was an older 
dual-processor system, with relatively slow disk array 
(as compared to current technology). We’ve seen this 
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system become overloaded when any Purdue IT group 
would attempt to update more than a couple dozen 
machines at once. 


For the installation day, we felt this system 
needed to be upgraded as well. We installed a new 
dual-processor, dual-core server with twice the mem- 
ory of the old machine, from four to eight gigabytes, 
in order to handle the heavier I/O traffic. Linux makes 
aggressive use of unallocated memory to cache stor- 
age I/O, so we were hoping this system would yield 
significant performance improvements. 


We briefly looked at putting the squid [14] web 
cache portion of the RHN proxy server behind the 
IPVS cluster, but it appeared that the squid server 
needed to be local to the registered RHN proxy server. 
In additional, the actual RHN proxy software was 
licensed for a single machine. As such could not 
legally be put on each real server, it had to run on a 
single machine. After testing, we determined that 
additional proxy servers, or further work integrating 
the RHN proxy server with our IPVS cluster, would 
not be necessary for the size of deployments we typi- 
cally encounter. However, this may be a limiting fac- 
tor for much larger installations (with thousands of 
machines). 


The larger proxy machine was more than capable 
of handling the load generated by installing the sizable 
“Steele”? cluster at Purdue. Had it not been able to, we 
would have simply not run so many initial operating 
system installs in parallel. We wanted to have every 
node installed and running by the end of the day, but 
we were realistic in expecting the possibility of some 
machines finishing their installs and cfengine configu- 
rations overnight. As it turns out, the proxy server 
never came close to heavy load. We estimate that the 
system could have easily handled two to three times 
more load. 


Subdivide Networks, Conquer DHCP 


One shortcoming of this method is the serial 
nature of using the USB thumbdrive to number ma- 
chines. It can quickly become the bottleneck and 
increasing the number of machines installed via this 
method only worsens the problem. One method to par- 
allelize is to divide the machines up onto multiple net- 
work subnets and give them separate DHCP/PXE 
entries. Each entry can then use a separate source to 
obtain the IP address, and can have its addresses 
assigned independently. During previous large system 
deployments, we have spanned three subnets and have 
been able to identify three machines at once. We see 
no reason why this could not be trivially increased for 
larger installs, allowing for wider deployment parallel- 
ism. 

TFTP and PXE Performance 


After the infrastructure improvements described 
above, TFTP remains a single point of contention. 
Mass machine deployment efforts may direct hundreds 
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of clients to a single TFTP server as each machine 
loads its operating system installer. In practice, how- 
ever, this service sees insignificant load — even during 
our large deployments. 


The operating system installer we use, provided 
with RedHat Enterprise Linux, consists of 6.4 MB of 
software. On a gigabit ethernet network, that amount 
of data takes less than a second to transfer — less time 
than it takes to physically turn on a new machine. If 
several dozen systems were to start the PXE process at 
the exact same second, it 1s conceivable that we might 
have some contention at the TFTP server’s network 
port. For our purposes, though, that was deemed an 
acceptable risk. 


Case Study: Purdue’s “Steele” Cluster 


Much of our work to streamline, parallelize, and 
accelerate system deployment came about as a result 
of the diminishing quantity of available data center 
capacity, coupled with the rising pressure to effectively 
use the remaining space as quickly as possible (as 
mentioned above). In the spring of 2008, we saw an 
opportunity to push the infrastructural improvements 
we describe to the limit of our facilities’ capacity. 


As mentioned above, Purdue’s “‘Steele”’ cluster 
could not be supported in our facilities without the 
removal of a large number of existing production com- 
puting systems. To better accommodate our research 
community, we opted to deploy as many systems as 
possible ahead of time, leaving the remainder to be 
installed in one large batch on May 5th, 2008. To pro- 
vide more labor during the install day, we recruited 
volunteers from positions throughout the university, 
none of whom were familiar with the deployment 
process. The details behind this installation day, and 
its successful reception by some of our researchers, 
are described in the following sections. 


Machine Description 


The “Steele” cluster consists of 806 dual-pro- 
cessor, quad-core compute nodes, in four different 
memory and network configurations. Configurations 
break down as follows: 

e 24 nodes, 32 GB memory and both gigabit eth- 
ernet and Infiniband network connections 

e 41 nodes, 32 GB memory and only gigabit eth- 
ernet networking 

e 180 nodes, 16 GB memory and both gigabit 
ethernet and Infiniband network connections 

e 561 nodes, 16 GB memory and only gigabit 
ethernet networking 


The three smaller configurations are housed in 
one room of Purdue’s research datacenter, while the 
largest configuration (with 561 nodes total) is housed 
in a separate room. 


The configuration 1s connected with a single 
large ethernet switch, with over 600 available ports of 
gigabit ethernet. Other configurations are connected to 
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smaller gigabit ethernet switches, which then link to 
the larger switch via 10 gigabit ethernet connections. 


Pre-Deployment Steps 


To lessen the service impact to University re- 
searchers, we opted to install as many compute systems 
as possible leading up to the May 5th install day. Unfor- 
tunately, due to facilities limitations, this amounted to 
about 12% of the system’s total capacity. In addition, 
we were able to unbox, rack, and install a number of 
systems (roughly another 12% of the compute nodes) 
prior to the general installation — though these systems 
were not fully deployed, and in many cases had little 
or no power or network wiring. 


In the week prior to the main install day, large 
sections of our facilities were cleared. Network com- 
ponents were installed and configured, equipment 
racks and electrical connections were set in place, and 
ethernet wiring was run from most switch gear to 
patch panels in each equipment rack. 


The Human Factor 


Simply put, there were too many systems for our 
usual systems administration team to handle in a sin- 
gle business day. Without additional help, our lack of 
manpower alone would force us to prolong this de- 
ployment over at least a week, possibly two. However, 
with the deployment procedure fully automated, we 
were able to solicit assistance from the rest of the Uni- 
versity. 


In addition to the obvious need for aid in wiring 
systems and initiating PXE-based OS installs, we also 
sought volunteers for a number of easily overlooked, 
but practically indispensable tasks: 

e Truck drivers — needed to drive trucks to and 
from our storage facility to deliver machines to 
the data center. These volunteers also helped 
unload machines from the trucks and move 
them to the unboxing area. 

Unboxers — responsible for unboxing machines 
and the rack mount equipment, and loading 
them on the carts to send into the data center. 
Machine movers — responsible for transporting 
equipment from the nearby delivery point into 
the data center. 

Recycling team/clean-up crew — responsible for 
sorting all materials into appropriate recycling 
bins and cleaning shipping areas and the data 
center of any debris. 


As word of this initiative spread through campus, 
and the number of volunteers rose, we also added two 
other unlikely groups of volunteers: 

e Check-in assistants — responsible for handing 
out nametags and directing volunteers to areas 
in need of assistance. 

e Food area help — responsible for serving break- 
fast and lunch for volunteers, as well as clean-up. 


In all, some 120 volunteers helped deploy the 
remainder of the cluster. 
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Waste Removal 


Every single compute node was provided by the 
vendor in an individual box. In addition to the server, 
and rack mounting equipment, each box also con- 
tained product manuals, a CD of firmware and diag- 
nostic programs, a power cord, and two cable manage- 
ment trays. None of this extra material was used.? 
Given the number of systems involved in this cluster, 
managing the waste was a substantial task. 


We recycled or reused nearly all of the extra mate- 
rials we processed at the install site. Power cords and 
cable management trays were returned to the vendor for 
reuse. The shipping pallets were similarly collected, for 
reuse by Purdue’s shipping and receiving group. 


We arranged for recycling services to remove the 
large amounts of foam and cardboard generated as we 
unboxed these machines. This was all planned in 
advance and recycling services placed dumpsters at 
our location before the event started. Recycling ser- 
vices removed full dumpsters of foam and cardboard 


2The vendor-supplied power cord was approximately 6 feet 
(2 meters) in length. Its use, or the use of the provided cable 
trays, would have caused airflow obstructions and would 
have presented a thermal hazard in our environment. How- 
ever, it was more costly to have the vendor change the pack- 
ing procedure for these systems than to just purchase shorter 
power cords ourselves. 
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several times during our install. In total, some 660 Ibs 
of packing foam, 6000 lbs of cardboard, as well as 
additional manuals and CDs, were recycled during the 
main installation. 


Infrastructure Performance 


May 5th installation activities started at 8:00 am, 
Eastern Daylight Time (EDT). By 11:45 AM, when a 
general lunch recess was called, only 80 compute sys- 
tems remained to be mounted in equipment racks. 
Over two hundred systems had been deployed, the 
effects of which can be seen in Figure 1. Following a 
one-hour break, work resumed. By 1:30 pm, all sys- 
tems had been racked and wired. By 3:00 pm, all sys- 
tems had at least begun the OS deployment process, 
requiring no further human intervention. At that time 
750 systems (out of 806 total) were reporting as avail- 
able, and 1400 user-submitted batch jobs had already 
begun running on the compute cluster. 


By noon the following day, all but six machines 
had been made available to the University research 
community. By 4:00 pm on May 6th, all available sys- 
tems had been connected to the Open Science Grid 
[15], and had begun processing additional interna- 
tional work. 


By moving the bulk of the software installs into 
the kickstart configuration (which was served by the 
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Figure 1: “‘Steele”’ cluster during deployment. 
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IPVS cluster), our RedHat proxy server wasn’t overly 
strained — its load average ranged from 0.1-3.0 through- 
out the day. For larger deployments, however, we may 
consider either increasing the install time or, more 
likely, adding additional proxy servers. 


As seen in Figure 2, our IPVS cluster was sus- 
taining data rates of about 57 MB/sec during the 
installation. While we did see traffic bursts as high as 
390 MB/sec, these were very short-lived and did not 
adversely impact the deployment. We feel this infra- 
structure could sustain simultaneous installation to 
two to four times the number of machines, though if it 
did become a serious bottleneck we could simply add 
additional IPVS backend servers to the cluster. 


We also knew a fair number of machines might 
be dead on arrival. We merely skipped those IP 
addresses in the deployment procedure, by running the 
CGI program to increment to the next available ad- 
dress. By the end of the day 56 had been skipped, 
mostly due to minor wiring problems or having been 
passed over for the command to boot via PXE, and 
never beginning the install process. These were easily 
corrected the following morning. 


We did encounter one unexpected failure: the 
cluster monitoring suite we use, Ganglia [16], was ini- 
tially unable to cope with the amount of memory in the 
“Steele” cluster. This issue had since been corrected 
in a later software release, so we elected to upgrade 
immediately to the newest version. As a side effect, 
cluster monitoring was briefly unavailable, as evi- 
denced by the brief discontinuities in Figures 1 and 2. 


Customer Acceptance and Benchmarking 


One of the key groups behind the acquisition of 
the “‘Steele’”’ cluster is Purdue’s Network for Compu- 
tational Nanotechnology (NCN), a community of re- 
searchers focused on simulation of nano-scale semi- 
conductor devices. We began to study the performance 
of the fledgling cluster for this type of simulation the 
evening of May 5th, a matter of hours after the last of 
the compute nodes had been unboxed. 


To evaluate the performances of the “Steele” 
cluster, a benchmark example was run on 16 to 6272 
cores. For that purpose we used the quantum-mechani- 
cal nanoelectronic device simulator OMEN [17, 18]. 
This massively parallel software computes the current 
characteristics of nanotransistors as function of the 
input source, drain, and gate voltages. It has four lev- 
els of parallelism? and in its most inner loop two ei- 
genvalue problems and a sparse linear system are 
solved. In a typical device simulation this happens 
more than hundred thousand times enabling the use of 
large computer clusters as “Steele.” 


Figure 3 shows the scaling properties of OMEN on 
the “Steele” cluster for the simulation of a silicon dou- 
ble-gate ultra-thin-body field-effect transistor designed 


3OMEN parallelizes across bias points, momentum points, 
energy points, and decomposition of the simulation domain. 
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according to the ITRS specifications for the 22nm tech- 
nology node [19]. Only one bias point is computed 
with different parallelism schemes. The blue curve 
with crosses represents the case where the paralleliza- 
tion of OMEN is achieved with MPI only an no 
domain decomposition is applied to the transistor 
structure. Hence, the momentum and energy points are 
parallelized. To obtain the green curve with triangles 
we decompose the simulation domain on two cores 
with the help of a distributed memory sparse linear 
solver. Both these approaches require to launch as 
many MPI tasks as available cores. 
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Figure 3: Application scaling on the “‘Steele” cluster. 
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An alternative is the implementation of a MPI- 
OpenMP hybrid where a single MPI task is started per 
node and eight threads are created within each node. 
The red curve with circles in Figure 3 illustrates this 
approach. Domain decomposition 1s realized on two 
cores using a shared memory sparse linear solver. For 
example, 784 MPI tasks are necessary to obtain the 
results on 6,272 cores. Note that the intra-node com- 
munication implied by the hybrid model helps reduc- 
ing the overhead caused by MPI collective operations 
like MPI_Allreduce. Consequently, the red curve with 
circles exhibit almost no saturation of its scaling prop- 
erties as compared to the two others. 


Following these benchmarks, every research com- 
munity involved in the acquisition of the “Steele” clus- 
ter resumed their normal usage patterns, after a total 
service outage of under nine days.4 By May 8th, four 
days after 88% of the system was deployed, over four 
thousand batch jobs have been submitted to the new 
system. This has been both the largest single computer 
system in Purdue’s history and the shortest delivery 
time for a high-performance scientific resource the 
University has seen. 


4This counts both the time needed to remove older com- 
pute resources and to deploy all components of the new sys- 
tem. 
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Further Work 


While we originally developed this deployment 
process to deploy large cluster systems, we have since 
begun to use it for nearly all system installations 
within our environment. During normal operation, the 
PXE boot system will bring up a menu by default, 
containing a list of all our common machine configu- 
rations (each of which load a custom ks.cfg configura- 
tion file into the appropriate OS installer). Several ver- 
sions of RedHat Linux are supported, as is Debian 
Linux (through their FAI [20], or Fully Automatic 
Installation, system). 


Our network deployment infrastructure is used 
daily to deploy individual machines. For such small 
quantities, we slightly modify our PXE configuration to 
provide the correct network configuration for the ma- 
chine. A slight modification to our ks.cfg post-install 
script bypasses the USB-driven address assignment 
procedures if DHCP is not in use during system instal- 
lation, so machines will proceed directly to cfengine 
configuration. Once this process 1s initiated, new ser- 
vers are fully customized and ready for production 
work in approximately fifteen minutes. 


The availability of this rapid deployment frame- 
work has also changed our response to problem miti- 
gation. Rather than painstakingly correcting an instal- 
lation issue on hundreds of systems (for example, 
changing the partition table on production compute 
servers), we merely schedule a brief downtime and 
reinstall the entire group of affected machines. We 
have reinstalled over 160 machines in under an hour 
using this process, and have been able to successfully 
return these systems to full service with a minimum of 
user-visible downtime. 


Conclusions 


The “Steele” installation was a huge success. 
We had planned for a full day for all of the physical 
labor and were expecting the OS installation and con- 
figuration pieces to run overnight. Considering that 
200 nodes were online and processing jobs by lunch, 
with the rest of the functional systems available for 
cluster users by 3:00 pm, it’s safe to say we met our 
target business-day turnaround time for this deploy- 
ment. 


Of particular concern was the handling of the 
large amounts of recycling materials. We had arranged 
for empty dumpsters for recycled goods to be deliv- 
ered several times throughout the day. Thanks to the 
number of people that showed up to help, loading 
empty boxes and other debris was trivial. However, 
this just serves to underscore the need for proper site 
planning and coordination (in addition to the technical 
measures necessary) to prepare for a rapid deployment 
of this scale. 


We believe mass server deployments, with hun- 
dreds of servers deployed in under a business day, are 
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very achievable. Scaling the backend infrastructure to 
support these deployments can be done at low cost, 
using commonly-available (and largely open-source) 
technology, as we have demonstrated. With equivalent 
preparation, other institutions should be able to see 
similar rates of system installation. Eventually, we see 
this practice moving from the realm of IT “stunt” [21] 
to an accepted business process. 
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ABSTRACT 


With the prevalence of multi-user environments, it has become an increasingly challenging 
task to precisely identify who is doing what on an enterprise network. Current management 
systems that rely on inferring user identity and application usage via log files from routers and 
switches are not capable of accurately reporting and managing a large-scale network due to the 
coarseness of the collected data. We propose a system that utilizes finer-grained data in the form of 
local context, 1.e., the precise user and application associated with a network connection. Through 
the use of dynamic correlation and graph modeling, we developed a visualization tool called 
ENAVis (Enterprise Network Activities Visualization). ENAVis aids a real-world administrator in 
allowing them to more efficiently manage and gain insight about the connectivity between hosts, 
users, and applications that is otherwise obfuscated, lost or not collected in systems currently 


deployed in an enterprise setting. 


Introduction 


Complex systems are hard to understand and 
visualize. The causes for this problem are due to the 
specific data not being available or the inability to cor- 
relate and present the data in a meaningful and under- 
standable way. Additionally, the administrator faces an 
overwhelming amount of data to manage especially on 
large scale enterprise networks. Network connections 
ranging from a few hundred to several thousand are 
generated on a daily basis by each host. Tracking 
down precisely who (users) and what (applications) 
are responsible for the generation of this network con- 
nectivity 1s a non-trivial task. Administrators need a 
tool that allows them to sift through massive amounts 
of traffic logs in a visually appealing and interactive 
manner that encourages data exploration rather than 
hindering it. 

Despite the abundant amount of data available, 
the coarseness of the data derived from point-to-point 
logging does not make it particularly useful. The cur- 
rent logging schemes such as NetFlow [1] data, pro- 
vide activity details in terms of IP addresses and ports, 
but are unable to tell which users and what applica- 
tions are running on the managed network. Since the 
identity of the traffic flow is important [2], and the 
users and applications are the essential components of 
the network, the identity should be associated with the 
users and applications in addition to the hosts. 


It is necessary for the context of a connection, 1.e., 
the user and application responsible for the network 
activity, to be known rather than simply where (address) 
it came from and went to. Existing solutions to this 
problem have involved tie-ins of network flow data and 
authentication systems such as Active Directory [3] and 
Kerberos [4, 5]. Critically, these existing logging sys- 
tems are not geared towards real-world system admini- 
stration. Network flow data will only detail the where of 


a connection, whereas an Active Directory and Ker- 
beros tie-in can explain the who. A few visualization 
and data exploration tools [6, 7] that exist, primarily 
rely on chaining together network connections based on 
the flow data. However, multiple hop connections are 
typically obfuscated due to the nature of network flows; 
the level of detail supplied is traditionally limited to the 
IP addresses and port numbers involved. 


Rather, a method to interactively explore the 
inter-relationships of the data so as to gain insight as 
to what is occurring as opposed to inferring, due to 
lack of log details or time to trace-back and locate the 
necessary information, is needed. For example, if an 
account on a network is compromised then it needs to 
be known what hosts that user account attempted to 
log into, along with the applications and programs 
they attempted to run, and files that may have been 
modified or touched. Knowing exactly who (users) 
and what (applications), not inferring from IP and 
port, at both sides of connections is of particular inter- 
est in policy compliance auditing. Being able to 
present all of this information in a single visual 
appeasing and manageable view would be a tremen- 
dous asset for network administrators. 


To facilitate solving the above problems, we 
present ENAVis (Enterprise Network Activities Visual- 
ization). ENAVis is a tool for visualizing the network 
activities among hosts/domains, users and applica- 
tions, which is possible through the gathering of local 
context information. ENAVis offers interesting, ready- 
to-use, and invaluable functions for monitoring, visu- 
alizing, exploring and investigating the activities on a 
network by real-world network administrators. 


Through the use of a highly detailed local context 
data collection system spanning over 300 machines with 
a mixture of student, faculty and grid computing nodes 
on the University of Notre Dame’s campus since April 
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2007, we have collected over 300 GB of raw data and 
developed ENAVis to allow an administrator to explore 
this informative data set. 


With ENAVis, the administrator is presented with 
an array of connectivity graphs and statistics on how 
the network is being used. To assist the user in under- 
standing the many possible visualization modes, we 
provide a novel meta-visualization which compactly 
represents and controls how data is represented. By 
adjusting the Host-User-Application (HUA) control, 
the user may easily expand, contract, and explore a 
very rich data space in a visually appealing and highly 
interactive manner. Figure 1 illustrates the ENAVis 
approach and how it ties into an enterprise network. 


The key highlights of this paper include: 
¢ Data Collection: The light-weight, easy-to-de- 
ploy monitoring agent, the Monitor, collects the 
missing yet important local context information 
(who, what, when, and where) associated with 
each network connection in an enterprise net- 
work at a very fine level of granularity. 
Graph Model: Our novel hierarchical graph 
representation of data in terms of domain/hosts, 
users, and applications (HUA) captures the dy- 
namic relationship and interaction between ma- 
chines and user applications. 
Visualization: An easy-to-use yet powerful 
graphical interface that makes exploration of 
large amounts of network connectivity interac- 
tive and manageable. 


The rest of paper is organized as follows. In the 
next section we discuss the objectives of our tool, 1.e., 
the design principles and desired functions. We empha- 
size the problems this paper targets and propose our 
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solutions. We then talk about the design and implemen- 
tation of the data collection system. Next, the graph 
model in terms of combinations of hosts/domains, 
users, and applications is presented. Then we examine 
several important cases to demonstrate how the visual- 
ization tool functions. The design and implementation 
of functional models of ENAVis are presented in the fol- 
lowing section. The related work section compares our 
system with currently existing tools. Finally, we con- 
clude and suggest future work. 


Objectives 


It is good practice for administrators to log the 
system events and network activities [8]. However, the 
large amount of data accumulated each day 1s difficult 
for human beings to understand and explore. Visual- 
ization is therefore an important topic in network and 
system adminstration since it eases the manual process 
of going through log data and correlate information 
and present it in a meaningful way. The objectives of 
ENAVis is to plot various combinations of the fea- 
ture/attribute vectors in the log data and provide a cus- 
tomizable and interactive interface for human auditors 
to explore and investigate the activities that occurred 
on their networks. Most importantly, a unique inter- 
hosts/users/processes matching capability included in 
ENAVis provides the administrator with intuitive infor- 
mation on the dependant relationships, which may 
help many other important problems such as security 
tracing and fault localization. 


Problem Statement and Solution 


There are two problems which we tackle in this 
paper. First, there is a lack of tools and data to capture 
the user and application level of network activities. 
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Figure 1: Inline (left) vs. end-host (right) monitoring scheme. End-host gatherers the missing local context (user, ap- 
plication, files, etc.) associated with each network connection. 
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Second, there is also a lack of tools to visualize and 
capture the inter-relationships of such data. They are 
discussed in more detail below. 


In addressing the first problem, administrators do 
not usually lack for log data for security measurement 
[7]. However, administrators are facing a dilemma that 
on one side is an overwhelming amount of data, but on 
the other side many of these data are not at the level of 
detail they would like. Although there are tools to log 
network activities in either packet or flow format, 
there is no light-weight mechanism in current practice 
to monitor the network at a finer granularity than host- 
to-host. For example, the network IP addresses in- 
cluded in the packet header only means Jocators for 
the machines. It tells nothing about the identities of 
the end-users. On the other hand, the transport layer’s 
port numbers are also less meaningful in determining 
the actual end-processes. While using deep packet 
inspection requires an understanding of all known pro- 
tocols, it is still unknown which users and applications 
are sending those data. 


Motivated by the observation that the end host 
has full visibility of the user’s processes, our approach 
to the first problem is to deploy a simple agent on the 
end hosts to collect these missing local context data 
for each network connection. The agent is easy to 
deploy and lightweight in that it is purely written in a 
bash script that calls commonly available system tools 
such as netstat and ps. Through careful mapping 
between each TCP/UDP socket with the user ID and 
process ID, we associate users and applications with 
each network connection. The data is then sent se- 
curely from each host to a central database server for 
correlation, analysis and audit. 


The second problem, independent of data collec- 
tion mechanism, is how to understand and interpret 
the data. The natural question to ask is now that we 
have the data, how should we visualize it in a more 
intuitive manner? With the amount of workload on a 
busy system administrator, being able to quickly 
browse through the data, view summary statistics and 
charts, and interact with connectivity graphs can help 
them very much. 


Visualization is the key to solve the second prob- 
lem, which is the focus of this paper. It 1s commonly 
recognized that many of the human errors are due to 
the lack of understanding of their domain knowledge. 
A properly designed human-computer interaction can 
expedite data understanding and improve the explo- 
ration process. Our solution is to develop a powerful 
yet friendly graphic user interface that allows the net- 
work administrators to view their network activities at 
the user and application levels in addition to the topol- 
ogy created by the host connectivity . The design prin- 
ciples of our system are described in the next section. 


Design Principles 


The target of the system, namely what is to be 
achieved by this tool, is detailed below: 
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Know who, what, when and where (4W): The 
fundamental motivation of the system 1s for an admin- 
istrator to know what is happening on their network, 
1.e., Who (which users) are running what (applications) 
on where (which hosts) at when (what time). All infor- 
mation relevant to the connection context needs to be 
recorded. 


Compute, generate, and trace heterogeneous 
graphs: In order to visualize the 4W aspects of the 
data, the tool needs to transform the raw data into an 
animated graph topology view. The graph is consid- 
ered heterogenous because each node in the graph can 
be either a domain, host, user or application and edges 
are the network connections observed between them 
during a customizable time frame. Based on user 
events (such as clicking/dragging a node, applying fil- 
tering rules, and filtering number of hops to view from 
the highlighted node), the graph is instantly regener- 
ated to reflect the changes. Figure 2 shows an example 
of such a graph. The bipartite matching (pairwise con- 
nections between nodes, users, and applications) sim- 
plifies the viewing and tracing of the network connec- 
tivity relationships among the nodes. Various graph 
algorithms [9] can be applied to produce interesting 
paths/cycles based on user activities. 


app-dumper appissh 
app:sendbackup 


appamandad 


app:chunker 
app:gzip 
ward HostS14a757a.cselab.nd.edu 


Host-2cQadbie.ccelab.nd.edu 


Host? SS83d.cselab.nd.edu 


HostOadhgde.cselab.nd.edu 
HostcOSdides.cee.nd.edu 
Host0642271a.cselab.nd.edu 
Host:38affaad cselab.nd.edu 
Figure 2: An example heterogeneous graph generated 
by ENAVis contains host, user, and application 
nodes. 


Investigate interactively: Although understand- 
ing data and recognizing the patterns among it through 
visualization techniques such as plotted charts and 
graphs is important, another important feature designed 
for the tool is the ability to explore the data interac- 
tively. Through only a few mouse operations, the ad- 
ministrator 1s able to make queries to the database, 
DNS, and LDAP servers for more detailed information, 
analogous to “please tell me more about this.” 


Plot charts and report summary statistics: The 
visualization tool should have the capability to plot 
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charts based on time, host, user, and application infor- 
mation: 

e line chart: useful for viewing number of con- 
nections for selected domains, hosts, users, and 
applications. 

e pie chart: useful for determining the percentage 
that each host/user/application contributes to 
the total traffic generated. 
scatter plot: useful to see the distribution of 
connectivity points with possible combination 
of x/y coordinates such as IP addresses, port 
numbers, user IDs, and time. 


The tool would also be able to provide summary 
statistics based on the daily log data, such as the top 
and average hosts, users or applications making the 
most number of connections, and to produce need- 
attention reports on demand for an administrator’s 
review. 


Make it simple, efficient and customizable: 
Ideally, the tool should be simple yet powerful, usable 
for real-world administrators. 

e Simplicity: The tool must be easy to use even 
for first-time users. Exploring and viewing net- 
work activities should consist of only moderate 
mouse clicks. 

e Efficiency: Despite the large amount of data 
available, if the tool responds too slow it will 
reduce the user’s experience. We admit it is a 
challenging task to, upon user’s request, query 
the database, download the files, plot charts, and 
generate animated graphs, while keeping efficient 
use of the available memory with large data sets. 
Customization: While most users will not need to 
modify the base set of views, the ability to cus- 
tomize via a modular viewer is a powerful fea- 
ture. Ideally, users would be able to customize 
their configuration and build an environment in 
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which they are most interested (ex. Top 10 
Applications, Current Connectivity of Human 
Resource (HR) Users, Status of Grid Compute 
Nodes, etc.). 


Consider future extensibility: One potential 
extension for the tool is to analyze the underlying data 
by applying various data mining and machine learning 
techniques. For example, building trees to classify net- 
work events, or building clusters to group similar user 
behaviors, and identifying anomaly based on the 
model built. The extension for data mining and anom- 
aly detection is an ongoing work and will be included 
in future releases. 


Data Collection 


This section describes the type of data we have 
been collecting and gives an overview of the entire sys- 
tem. It defines and introduces local context. As dis- 
cussed earlier in the Objectives Section, the first prob- 
lem we are trying to solve is how to collect the missing 
context, 1.e., to capture the user and application level of 
network activities (4W). The system we propose ties 
the user and application identities into the enterprise 
network management by utilizing existing tools (netstat, 
ps, Isof), which together build a hierarchical gathering 
of local context related to network connectivity. 


System Overview 


The data gathering component utilizes commonly 
available tools in order to take advantage of develop- 
ment robustness and administrator familiarity. The tools 
should augment the existing data significantly, 1.e., not 
just another method to report /Pflows or SNMP data. 


A natural fit for these criterion is the netstat tool, 
in essence the equivalent of whois for network con- 
nectivity. Moreover, netstat can be coupled with other 
tools such as the process table via ps (linking process 


Agent 
Netstat, ps, Isof 
sleep 











we 


Figure 3: Overview of the system’s architecture shows the monitoring, collecting, analyzing and visualizing of the 


local context from the connections made by users and 
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ID to the application and arguments) and the open file 
handles via lsof (linking the application to files and an 
alternative method for linking the application to con- 
nection). Each of the tools or equivalent is present by 
default on most major operating systems and each of 
the tools runs with minimal computational cost. 


Figure 3 shows an overview of the data gathering 
and analyzing architecture. Each host employs the 
monitoring agent whose purpose is to periodically poll 
the tools and push the locally buffered data to the 
repository for future analysis. The administrator can 
then retrieve the data from the repository (or reposito- 
ries) for the purpose of analysis and forensics from a 
single vantage point replete with local context. The 
local context is defined as the information fully detail- 
ing a network connection (protocol, src/dst IP/port), 
user, application, application arguments, and network- 
related file accesses. The lightweight nature of the sys- 
tem comes from the fact that it provides local context 
with regards to the presence of connectivity (network 
and files), not the content passed in the connectivity 
itself (data payloads, packet headers, etc.). 


A Hierarchy for Gathering Local Context 


We now briefly describe the three major tools 
used in our data gathering system, what each supplies, 
and how the supplied information can be fused 
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together to provide a complete view of the local con- 
text associated with each network connection. Con- 
ceptually, one can view the data available from the 
tools and their fused data in terms of tiers. In the base 
tier, Tier 1 (simple local context), only netstat data is 
analyzed. The next tier, Tier 2 (enhanced local con- 
text), enhances the local context of netstat to offer 
increased application information as well as the 
process tree. The final tier, Tier 3 (complete local con- 
text), offers insight regarding potential information 
flow (what files a connected process is touching) and a 
more precise identification of the application (exact 
path, libraries, etc.). An example of the result of the 
fusion of the data from these three tools as stored in 
our database is shown in Table 1.1 


Tier One (netstat) 


netstat [10], is the most important command uti- 
lized to capture each instance of network connectivity 
occurring on the monitored system. In comparison to 
the standard rules in the firewall, netstat provides simi- 
lar information with regards to the connection tuple 
(protocol, source IP, destination IP, source port, destina- 
tion port). The State field can be any of the twelve 


‘For privacy purpose, host names are hashed and IP ad- 
dresses are mapped by using prefix-preserving anonymiza- 
tion technique. 


Local IP Local Port Foreign IP Foreign Port | STATE | 


32dfdffb 
57e0a268 
321fc626 
cf58df4b 
bb326ee6 
ad8a26cf 
3a677f01 


180.83.70.53 
180.83.70.224 
180.83.193.184 
180.83.21.235 
180.83.21.98 
180.83.41.162 
17.11.56.128 


162.203.142.116 


242.86.74.143 


180.83 .46.242 - ESTABLISHED | 
ESTABLISHED 
ESTABLISHED 
ESTABLISHED 
ESTABLISHED 


LISTEN 


180.83 .46.242 


180.83 .46.242 
17.11.56.128 
17.11.56.128 


1178116633 | 
1177746632 
1178046253 
1190653418 
1190607911 
1177381883 
1177425206 


1197926231 | 
1197926196 
1178047203 
1198003091 
1197926168 
1177381889 
1177867251 


104092 
108172 
119100 
0 
105273 
108172 


6875664 
29494600 
12618336 

5981424 

8121972 
25103156 
26116251 


| poo | bin 


condor_starter 


mozilla-bin 
sshd: 


vim 


condor starter 


gdm-binary 


/usr/lib64/firefox-1.5.0.10/firefox-bin 


/afs/nd.edu/user37/condor/software/1386_rhel30/sbin/condor_starter 


/usr/lib/mozilla-seamonkey-1.0.8/mozilla-bin 
/usr/sbin/sshd 


/usr/bin/vim 


/afs/nd.edu/user37/condor/software/1386_rhel30/sbin/condor_starter 


/usr/bin/gdm-binary 





-UILocale en-US 

-f macbeth.rcac.purdue.edu 
-UILocale en-US 
[accepted] 

exercise l.c 

-f bach. helios.nd.edu 
-nodaemon 


Table 1: Sample network connectivity data from the fusion of netstat, ps and lsof (Host names and network addresses are 
anonymized). Among the fields, HosT, Proto, Local IP, Local Port, Foreign IP, Foreign Port, State, i_ node, UID, and 
PID are from netstat; Application, Args, GID, and PPID are from ps; Path is from |sof; Direction is deduced from pre- 


vious Listen state; Start and Stop are from diff. 
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values such as SYN SENT/RECV, FIN WAIT, etc., but we 
focus on the LISTEN and ESTABLISHED state for TCP 
connections. 

Tier Two (netstat+ps) 

ps is the second tier command that is used to sup- 
plement the information from netstat. It provides a list 
of all current running processes. Although the -p flag 
in netstat provides important information such as the 
program ID/name responsible for each socket, it does 
not provide the whole picture. Through another light- 
weight tool, the ps [11] command, not only is the 
application name make available, but also the argu- 
ments provided to the application can be retrieved. We 
note that while lsof tool with -i option provides similar 
information as netstat and ps supply, Isof is not avail- 
able everywhere and less stable than netstat and ps. 
Tier Three (netstat+ps+lsof) 

The optional |sof [12] command lists each open 
file on the current host and provides the third tier of 
information. By extracting the PID and UID from net- 
stat and/or ps, a linkage can now be made to what files 
are being accessed for the PID responsible for a net- 
work connection. With the help of Isof, a more accu- 
rate picture of the application itself can be provided, 
as noted by the absolute application path (not just the 
executed command), the libraries, and files touched by 
the application. 


The most interesting aspect of sof is the discern- 
ment of an application’s location. From a policy man- 
agement standpoint, centrally served (ex. NFS/AFS 
mount) or validated local versions (ex. MD5, SHA1 
hash) can reduce the ambiguity associated with appli- 
cations. The notion of classifying according to appli- 
cation location can offer an additional mechanism for 
extracting characteristics such as versions of applica- 
tions. In a broad sense, one could view applications as 
existing in one of three forms, user local (local direc- 
tory or user path), machine local (root-level install, ex. 
/usr/bin), and enterprise served (root-level mounted). 
The file accesses of the applications noted by Isof can 
also be categorized in a similar manner. 


Host Config Info 


When the agent component initializes for the 
first time, it collects an array of system-wide informa- 
tion that is sent back to the central administration 
server. The information collected includes: 

e Current System Time 

e Host name and OS version (1.e., uname -a) 

e Snapshot of /etc/passwd and /etc/group 

e List of iptable rules (1.e., iptables -L) 

e¢ Network Interface Parameters (i.e., ifconfig -a) 

e Hardware info (i.e., /proc/cpuinfo, /proc/meminfo, 

/proc/uptime, /proc/version, etc.) 

e Tool Versions (i.e., netstat --version, ps --version, 
lsof -v, etc.) 

e Any other information that administrators would 
like to collect. 
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Implementation 


The data collection agent was implemented as a 
bash script that calls UNIX commands netstat, ps, Isof, 
and diff periodically. The benefit of implementing the 
agent as a script is its immediate deployability without 
any special changes to the network or hosts. MySQL 
server is set up on an dual-core Opteron box running 
Solaris 10 with two 400 GB disks. A parsing program 
written in Java that is used to parse the collected raw 
data from each host and is inserted into the database 
using the Java Database Connectivity (JDBC) inter- 
face. The structure of the database is composed of a 
set of tables, each of which stores the output from 
each of the tools as described earlier in this section. 


The data collection agent is deployed on 300+ 
machines throughout our campus. The machines are a 
mix of CSE faculties and students office computers, 
scientific grid computing nodes, and engineering lab 
machines. The goal was to capture various characteris- 
tics ranging from manual human interaction to batch 
job oriented network connection styles. We have been 
running data collection over one year since April 2007 
with a database size of 300 GB. Although the current 
state of the deployed agent utilizes only the Linux ver- 
sion of these tools, Solaris and Mac OS X versions 
have been developed and tested as well, and a native 
Windows agent is under development. 


Concerning the cost of agent deployment, the 
average CPU usage of the agents observed on hosts in 
our engineering computer labs where students may log 
on via console or ssh peaks at four or five percent only 
when the agent is awakened to call the netstat, ps, Isof 
and diff. The empirical data suggests that the config- 
urable sampling rate of five seconds is a good balance 
of granularity of logging and overhead. The memory 
usage is bound by the usage of those standard UNIX 
tools. Concerning the diff output size, Isof has the largest 
volume followed by netstat and ps. As stated earlier, the 
usage of lsof is optional due to its relatively high 
expense when compared with netstat and ps. Overall, 
the average total data size of each host per day is 2.8 
MB, or in other words less than 1 GB for each moni- 
tored host per year. Moderate disk space requirement 
allows for one common 500 GB disk to store all data 
for an entire year on a 500-host network. Since the 
agents push out the data every 15 minutes in our set- 
ting, the total bandwidth consumption for collecting 
such data is only 120 Kb/s for a monitoring scale of 
500 hosts (all hosts within the 120 Kb/s), and therefore 
the network bandwidth overhead is negligible. 


While an event-based model appears more ap- 
pealing, a bash script that only uses standard UNIX 
commands is adopted for fast and easy deployment 
without any modification to the kernel or recompila- 
tion for different architectures. On the other hand, our 
novel usage of diff output (by comparing previous and 
current calls) achieves the event-based model to some 
extent because only the difference is recorded, not all 
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data. The difference can be interpreted as the begin- 
ning of a new connection/activity or the end of an 
existing connnection/activity. It is understood that the 
data collected in this polling scheme may not be per- 
fect and could miss some transient events such as TCP 
connection state changes. The script is also not the 
most efficient way of logging compared to a compiled 
binary program. One of the purposes of the system is 
to invoke thoughts on what type of data should be col- 
lected and how ready-to-deploy and widely available 
tools can achieve this. It is also possible that we com- 
bine the reports from the end hosts with the NetFlow 
data if we want more accuracy in connection time, 
direction, packet size, etc. The full visibility at the end 
hosts provides a richer context (in terms of users and 
applications) of network connectivity that is not read- 
ily available from inline monitoring. 


Network Connectivity Graphs 


In this section, we lay out the theoretical founda- 
tion for the graph representations of the data we col- 
lected. We make a unique contribution using a het- 
erogenous graph model that involves mappings be- 
tween hosts, users and applications (HUA). The inter- 
esting graph model can have applications in the area 
of enterprise network management, security, auditing, 
problem debugging and fault localization. Figure 4 
shows one of the graphs of the network viewed 
through ENAVis. 
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Figure 4: A graph view of the network connectivity 
data, a feature included in the ENAVis tool. Explo- 
ration starts from various operations on a selected 
node, which can be either host, user or application. 


User and Application Chaining 


The motivation for doing user and application 
level matching comes from the question: what are the 
foreign applications and users behind the other side of 
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the connection? It is of particular interest as the tradi- 
tional packet analysis is not of any usefulness in 
knowing the identity of applications or users. With our 
system, the identity (user/application) of both sides of 
the end-to-end connection can be linked together 
assuming both hosts are monitored. 


In its simplest form, a bipartite matching is found 
if an established connection recorded on Host A with 
src, and dstg matches another established connection 
record on Host B with srcg and dst, within the same 
time frame. The time frame can be from a single hour 
to several days depending on the granularity require- 
ment. It is easy to see that by going through the n 
records of all established connections and bucket-sort- 
ing those records into a destination-based lookup 
hashtable table,,, will take linear time. Going through 
table,,, and building a second source-based lookup 
hashtable table,,,. as described in Algorithm | will also 
take linear time. To create the connection chains, we 
iterate through all n records; each step requires two 
lookups in table,,, and table,.., which takes constant 
time. The number of records in table,,,. to be fused and 
outputted are at most nm in the worst case if all n 
recorded connections occurred between monitored 
hosts. Therefore, the complexity of the above chaining 
algorithm is O(n), where n is the number of recorded 
established connections. 


Input: conns (records of established connections 
within a time window) 
Output: a bipartite matching of connections 
Bipartite_Matching(conns) 
foreach record in conns do 
bucket sort by src; into table,,;; 
end 
foreach key in table,,, do 
make table, whose keys are dst; and values are 
original connection records with src; and ds¢;; 
end 
foreach record in conns do 
if table,,, contains key (dst,) AND 
table... also contains key (src,) then 
find bipartite matching; 
output the fusion of conns, and table,,,.’s 
records; 
end 
end 
Algorithm 1: Connection Chaining. 


Table 2 shows an example of such connection 
chaining after the fusion of the log data uploaded by 
the agents. Each new connection chaining record 
begins with the start and stop time of each connection 
and is further divided into the left and the right part. 
The top part is the /ocal identity in terms of host name, 
IP/Port pair, user, and application associated with the 
connection. Similarly, the bottom part is the foreign 
identity in the same format. Before, at one end of the 
connection (say at server side), the identity of who 
connecting to the server is vaguely inferred from the 
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IP/Port pair (assuming only user A can use that client 
machine). Now, the identity of who is connecting to a 
host can be precisely known from the bipartite match- 
ing (no longer inferred from the IP/Port). Which user 
and what application are revealed at both sides of con- 
nection. This is useful in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the existing policy on the enter- 
prise network. 


Heterogenous Graph Model 


Once we have collected and matched enhanced 
connectivity information, the next step is to visualize 
the network connections in the form of a graph. How- 
ever, while we have a rich pool of data containing the 
entirety of host, user, and application connectivity, it 1s 
not desirable to view all the data at once. For instance, 
we may only want to view how users are interacting or 
perhaps would like visualize which application mix 1s 
being executed and by what hosts. To that end, we 
have created a novel control tool based on three core 
node characteristics, 1.e., hosts, users, and applications 
(HUA), as illustrated in Figure 5. At the top, we have 
H denoting the host level chaining. This is also the 
most common scenario, in which all the connectivity 
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Figure 5: A meta graph illustrating the various combi- 
nations of states (H, U, A, HU, HA, UA, HUA) 
for modeling our network connectivity graphs. H 
U, and A stands for Hosts, Users, and Applica- 
tions respectively. 


between physical end-host machines is constructed. At 
the lower left and right, we have U and A, denoting 
the user and application level chaining; this is useful 
when we want to quickly know which users or appli- 
cations have been communicating with each other. 


The interesting exploration continues when we 
consider the various combination of the states shown 
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Remote [633bfece | 180.83.12.167722(tep) | 0 | sshdi:root 
amen 

Remote [211fba9b | 180.83.12.112/631(tep) | 0 | cupsd 
77a] risers Lesa OSs Tan .12 8876p) [0 | seh 

Remote [633bfeee | 180.83.12.1672%(tep) | 0 | sshd: root 


Table 2: An output example of bipartite matching. Not only are the IP Address and Port known for each established 
connection, but also the User and Process identity at both ends of the connections now become known (host 





names and network addresses are anonymized here). 
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Figure 6: A HU graph representation showing user 1 
(U1) on host 1 and 2 (H1, H2) are talking to each 
other. Similarly, user 2 (U2) on H1 and user 4 
(U4) on H2 are talking to each other. The user- 
level bipartite matching resulting a shortcut path 


that forms a simple cycle to distinguish multiuser 
connectivity. 
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Figure 7: Suppose host 3 (H3) is an external host not 
running the agent and therefore no mapping 
between users on H1 and H3. The top graph has 
ambiguity between U1 and U2 that connecting to 
H3. An alternative HU graph representation can be 
constructed by removing edge between host nodes. 


in Figure 5, namely a heterogenous graph containing 
the hosts, users, and applications (HUA). We can 
imagine a 4D space, where the time, host, user and 
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application interact with each other. We briefly discuss 
these graphs below. 


H: At a higher layer, we have the host connectiv- 
ity, basically denoted by traditional IP/port pairs 
among servers and clients. Using H only is analogous 
to a connectivity view offered by NetFlow data. 


U: At the middle layer, we have the user connec- 
tivity, in which we can observe the connectivity rela- 
tionships among the users. Because multiple users can 
log onto the same machine and a single user can log 
onto multiple machines, by treating an enterprise user 
(no matter how many physical hosts they have logged 
on) as one single entity node, we are able to observe 
the overall network activities among users. 


A: At the bottom layer, we have the application 
connectivity, in which we can observe the connectivity 
relationships among applications. A simple example 
would be which browsers are interacting on my 
intranet web server (1.e., Firefox 2.0, Internet Explorer 
7, etc.) without worrying about user-agent spoofing. 
Similarly, what applications (and their versions) are 
checking out licenses from my license server? 


HU: The first mix-mode 1s the interaction be- 
tween users and hosts. As we said earlier, a user can 
log on multiple hosts and a host has multiple users 
simultaneously logged in. There are two options for 
constructing such HU graphs. First, we simply merge 
the H and U graphs. This ‘glue’ process is done by con- 
structing an edge between the user and the host only if 
that user has made at least one connection on that host. 
A simple graph example is illustrated in Figure 6. 
Notice there 1s no ambiguity in who causes the traffic 
between host 1 and 2 because the connectivity forms a 
simple cycle (1.e., no vertex is traversed twice) that cov- 
ers both vertices Hl and H2. For example, we know 
user 2 on host 1 has connections with user 4 on host 2, 
but user 1 cannot have connections with user 4 because 
a simple cycle is not formed. Note that this is only true 
when both host | and 2 are running the agents. If there 
is an external domain not under our control, there can 
be ambiguity in this representation, as shown in Figure 
7. Therefore, the second graph representation of the 
data is constructed by simply removing the edge be- 
tween hosts, taking the observation that there must a 
user associated with each connection on a host. Host 
nodes can be reached from the user nodes. 


HA: Similar to HU, hosts and applications can 
be used to construct a connectivity graph when users 
are of less concern. Constructing HA graphs 1s similar 
to constructing HU graphs. 


UA: The concept of location of physical hosts 
becomes less relevant as the real players on the net- 
work are the users and applications. In this case, we 
can temporarily filter out H and only leave UA 
because we are more interested in who (users) and 
what (applications) are running on the network. UA 
graphs is therefore a perfect choice. Constructing such 
graphs are similar to HU and HA. 
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HUA: Lastly, building hosts, users and applica- 
tions into one graph provides the most comprehensive 
view as we show in later case studies. Constructing 
such a graph is just merging H, U, A graphs by using 
user nodes as the ‘glue’ for host and application 
nodes, i.e., an edge 1s drawn between a host and a user 
and between a user and an application if the user on 
that host has made at least one connection using that 
application. An edge connecting two application nodes 
represents the network connectivity between their 
respective users on two end hosts. 
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Figure 8: On the left is an example of problem tracing 
carried out by a sys admin by hopping through 
central authentication server log and local hosts 
ssh logs. On the right we show that admin does 
not have to deal with the scale of a distributed 
system. The investigation 1s a quick, convenient, 
fixed-step process with mouse-click driven explo- 
ration. 


Application Discussion and Case Studies 


We discuss several cases scenarios in which 
ENAVis can be helpful in local network management. 
The graphical exploration reduces the tedious, error- 
prone nature of log checking and mapping down to a 
few mouse clicks, which makes administrators’ life 
much easier. With the capability of correlating hosts, 
users and applications through interacting with HUA 
graphs and straightforward statistical charts offered by 
ENAVis, the investigation carried out by the system 
and network adminstration can be confined to O(/) 
steps and does not have to hop through O(n) hosts in 
scale of a distributed system. Figure 8 illustrates the 
benefit of ENAVis visualization. 


We will study several cases in detail with sup- 
porting graphs and data from using the tool. These 
scenarios are 
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e user and application-level policy compliance 
check; 
e find the source of network bandwidth slowness; 
° investigate and cleanup after user account com- 
promise; 
Scenario 1: Policy Compliance 


The management needs to know whether their 
employees have complied with the company’s network 
usage policy with regards to finance information com- 
pliance. Specifically, the administrator 1s requested to 
provide a report of whether the mechanisms are ade- 
quate for enforcing the current policy. For this case 
study, consider a financial intranet server whose access 
policy is defined such that only authorized users can 
access or even see the financial system. To that end, a 
set of host-based firewall rules are put in place on the 
finance server (finance.nd.edu) with restrictions to the 
hosts of authorized finance personnel (concert.cse.nd. 
edu, striegel) on the company campus. 


Current Approach: First, the admin checks that 
the firewall rules (IP/port) settings are correct for the 
finance server through the application of a policy rule 
visualization tool such as [13]. Once the rules are vali- 
dated, the administrator checks the ipfilter log and 
NetFlow log data to ensure that only authorized hosts 
accessed the server. Upon only seeing authorized hosts 
on the list (concert), the admin concludes that the pol- 
icy is sound and not violated. 


ENAVis Approach: Unfortunately, the earlier 
approach is only sufficient if the host to user mapping 
stays consistent, 1.e., only user striege/ uses the host 
concert.cse.nd.edu. If host to user mapping is dynamic 
or unclear, the notion of host as identity quickly 
breaks down (see Figure 9). Suppose in the same envi- 
ronment that ssh connectivity was enabled on the net- 
work. In the scenario of Figure 9, an unauthorized user 
gliao connects from JrishFB.nd.edu with X11 for- 
warding to concert.cse.nd.edu and launches an in- 
stance of firefox to access the finance web server. In a 
multiuser environment, where multiple users are 
logged onto the same machine and make network con- 
nections, other tools have no way of differentiating 
those connections because the connections all have the 
same source IP. Similarly, the legitimate user striegel 
may carelessly connect from a Starbucks shop to his 
office desktop concert in order to access a financial 
account just for convenience. Neither of these two 
cases 1s desirable and is a violation of the policy 
because the original intent of the policy was that any- 
one not part of the finance department should not be 
able to access the finance host. 


The tiered graph created with ENAVis includes 
nodes representing hosts, users and applications, tak- 
ing advantage of our data which records every UID 
and PID associated with each network socket created. 
Since each connection tuple now is expanded to be 
{time, proto, src_i1p/port, dst_ip/port, usr, app}, we 
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have finer granularity on the policy control on the user 
and application level in addition to the host level, 
which can be clearly seen from the ENAVis graph 
(Figure 9). The admin is able to find the problem 
which is not offered by other tools, namely the unin- 
tentional configuration of concert with no ssh restric- 
tion causes the violation of the policy. 


app hited app-firefox 
usrstriegel 
usrnobody 
ue gkag 
——— eueacataaeD 
Host:store 1 1.starbucks.com usrroot 
Host lrishP Bnd edu 
app:sahe 
usr giao 
app-esh -=4 


Figure 9: An ENVAVis HUA graph captures two pos- 
sible host IP ACL policy violations caused by the 
unintentional configuration on host concert with- 
out ssh restriction. 


app:/usriib/firefox-2.0/firefox-bin 





app:/usribAirefox-1.5.0.1 2/firefox-bin 


app:/usrfib/firefox-1.5.0. 10/firefox-bin 


Figure 10: A simple example showing policy compli- 
ance control on application versions for vulnera- 
bility avoidance and license management. 


In addition to policy compliance checks at the 
host and user level, another side benefit is to check the 
policy compliance at the application level. Consider 
the case when the admin wants to make sure only the 
most up-to-date version of applications are approved 
for use on the network (see Figure 10 for an example). 
There have been known vulnerabilities in earlier ver- 
sion (1.5.x) of firefox and the policy states users must 
use the properly patched version. A simple HA graph 
would reveal any non-compliance with this policy by 
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looking at the applications connecting to the web 
server. In addition to vulnerability control, it is also 
useful for license management. Usually, the organiza- 
tion buys a fixed amount of licenses from the software 
vendors. The license server should only check out a 
license to legitimate users and newest version of the 
application software. Our tool makes it possible to 
track this type of compliance as well. 


Scenario 2: Network Bandwidth Slow 


In this scenario, users file a case report to the 
system administrator complaining about the network 
being slow. 


Current Approach: The admin pulls the MRTG 
data through SNMP queries to the routers, and deter- 
mines everything looks fine. The routers only has 30% 
of traffic load. Since the bandwidth slowness was 
reported five hours ago, the admin searches the Net- 
Flow log data trying to locate the problem host. 
Finally, the admin locks down two problem hosts: one 
is a graduate student’s desktop and the other is a 
machine in a lab. 


For the graduate student’s machine, the admin is 
pretty sure that student is the cause, thus she sends out 
a warning message to that student for a suspected vio- 
lation of the network usage policy and if the user does 
not comply his network port will be shut down. For 
the machine in the computer lab, unfortunately it is in 
a multi-user environment. The admin has to decide 
who has been on it during the problem time period. 
She spends much of her time searching the ssh logs 
and correlating the logging information with a central 
box such as a Kerberos server trying to find who was 
logged in during that time. Finally, the admin narrows 
the search down to 10 users that have been on the sys- 
tem during the two hours of heavy use. 


Needless to say the process is tedious. Imagine if 
the admin has 1000 machines and an administrator has 
to log onto each one to look at the ssh log, it will 
waste tremendous amounts of time. The process is 
also less fruitful because the admin cannot determine 
if the increased network connectivity is due to a legiti- 
mate reason (1.e., research experiments, etc.) or illegit- 
imate purpose (1.e., illegal file sharing, etc.). 


ENAVis Approach: The admin loads the most 
recent data collected by the agents into the visualizer 
and has a quick plot on the number of connections 
across her network (Figure 11). The admin clearly sees a 
spike between January 10, 2008, time 9:00 and 16:00, 
which matches the network slowness complaints that 
users had reported. The increase in network activities 1s 
mainly contributed to an enterprise user. The admin 
selects each cluster from the drop-down menu and 
quickly narrows the search down to an abnormally busy 
host: clapton.cse.nd.edu (Figure 12). By simply clicking 
on the host name, a pie chart is automatically plotted to 
reflect the top users on the host clapton.cse.nd.edu, as 
illustrated in Figure 13. On the left pane, all users 
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Figure 11: Number of hourly network connections 
(top line) separated by enterprise (middle line) 
and local users (bottom line) on the monitored 
network. The admin sees a spike in network activ- 
ities. 
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Figure 12: After examining the charts on a few clus- 
ters, the problem source is pinned down to one 
host’s (clapton) abnormally high network activi- 
ties. 


logged on that host that have made at least one net- 
work connection are listed in decreasing order. 


The admin clicks on the problem user ID, two 
things happen. First, the tool automatically performs 
an LDAP lookup (it will check a local cache first to 
avoid excessively hitting the LDAP server) and dis- 
plays the user information on the bottom of the graph 
(1.e., the user’s first/last name, department affiliation, 
user name and AFS directory, etc.). Second, it auto- 
matically plots a pie chart (Figure 14) showing the top 
applications that user had used to make network con- 
nections. It is straightforward to see from the chart 
that the file sharing program BitTorrent and Gnutella 
constitute the top two applications that the user asmith 
had used. By now the problem has been traced to the 
source and the necessary action as dictated by the 
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Figure 13: The left pane of the User tab includes a 
complete list (ordered by the magnitude of net- 
work connections) of users logged on the selected 
hosts/clusters in the Host tab. In this case, user 
517606 has the top activities among all users on 
the host clapton. LDAP lookup on UID 1s dis- 
played on the bottom pane. 
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Figure 14: View the category of top applications run 
by a problem user (517606) that making most net- 
work connections. File sharing applications such 
as BitTorrent and Gnutella occupy three quarters 
of the total connections on host clapton. 


compliance policy will take place. All the admin does 
is less than ten mouse clicks. The graphical visualiza- 
tion and automation makes the admin quickly pin 
down the problem source without a tedious manual 
search process. The central correlation of the user and 
application information 1s the key. 


Scenario 3: Cleanup After Compromise 


A phishing email pretending to be from the IT 
department claims they are updating the system and 
require all users to send in their passwords, or their 
accounts will be suspended. A naive user believes this 
scam and therefore his password is suspected to have 
been compromised. 
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Current Approach: The system administrator 
needs to find out which hosts the compromised user 
account has used. Have those hosts been compromised 
as well? What applications did that user invoke? What 
data files did this user account touch during the past 
two weeks since the user revealed his password? The 
admin must make sure the student/faculty’s sensitive 
information and intellectual property was not leaked 
from the network. In order to do this, the admin 
checks a centralized server such as an Active Direc- 
tory or Kerberos 5’s log file. Fortunately, the log file is 
still there, and the admin can then manually search 
and find all hosts that user has been trying to log into 
via the ssh pluggable authentication modules (PAM). 
The admin logs into each machine and makes sure 
they are clean. However, the admin has no idea what 
files have been read/modified or been sent out to 
external hosts. The admin also does not know what 
applications have been run by that user account 
because the data is not available. 


Host:129,74,.162.72 


Host:loco11.cse_nd.edu 


Host;ioco26.cse.nd.edu 
app:sshd 
Host:daq2.ame.nd.edu 
usr:0 
Host:loco21.cse.nd.edu app:john 
Hostloco15.cse.nd.edu 
Host:synthesized.cselab.nd.edu 


Figure 15: The HUA network graph reveals a high- 
lighted user (jdoe) has logged on seven machines 
via ssh and has used the application John the Rip- 
per to crack password files on those machines. 


ENAVis Approach: The admin simply generates 
a network graph by selecting the HUA from the graph 
menu. The admin highlights the problem user node 
(jdoe) (as in Figure 15). It is straightforward to see 
which hosts the user has touched during the time 
frame and what applications the user used. The file 
access information logged by Isof is not available to 
other tools, neither in a centralized authentication 
server nor in the normal end-host’s access logs. 
Although we do not normally plot the lsof data, each 
file accessed by that user is kept in the master data- 
base. Therefore, a single query would reveal all files 
that user ID has touched among all the hosts. In this 
case, a visual graph is very helpful to see what hosts 
and users that a compromised user account has con- 
tacted and which applications it has attempted to 
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launch. This helps expedite significantly such an 
investigation should it occur. 


Other Functionalities 


There are a few other potential uses of the tool, 
which we briefly cover here. For example, network 
fault localization. By comparing and contrast the dif- 
ference between a working set and a problem set of 
network connectivity graphs, a system administrator 
would be able to detect the possible causes of network 
faults. Another example would be forensic auditing. 
The detailed user activities recorded in database may 
provide evidence when it is needed by some govern- 
ment agency. 


Data mining is another potential use of our tool 
to detect possible anomalies in the network by invok- 
ing data mining and machine learning algorithms built 
into the tool (future work). The tool automatically col- 
ors nodes (hosts, users, applications) based on the 
clusters. Various classifiers kick in to evaluate the risk 
scores of the network events. It then generates a report 
that needs the attention or possible action by the man- 
agement team. 


ENAVis: The Visualization Tool 


This section describes the implementation of 
functions of each module in the viewer? and how they 
can be used to explore the local context of monitored 
networks. The visualization tool was implemented 
using Java. The plotting functions utilized JFreeChart 
[14] and the graph animation was build on top of 
Prefuse [15], both are free open-source Java libraries. 


Time Selection and System Message 


As mentioned earlier, the tool should provide a 
quick summary of the past history, a time window 
defined by the user, and provide extensive reports on 
statistics of the hosts, users, and applications. The 
start and stop time of an investigation can either be 
specified as the command line arguments or simply 
selected from a GUI calendar object within the tool’s 
interface. The tool then scans through the local disk to 
check if it already has the data files for the specified 
time range. If not, those files will be downloaded on 
demand in the form of either XML or comma-sepa- 
rated files at the user’s choice. The “‘Update’’ button 
causes the tool to synchronize with the data file server. 


Number of Connections Made By Users 


The “Hosts” tab, shown in Figure 11, presents 
an overview picture on the number of network con- 
nections made by either enterprise users or the local 
users. On the left pane, administrator can select a set 
of predefined physical clusters (or all nodes in the net- 
work) from a combo box (drop-down list), which in 
turn propagates a complete list of monitored hosts 
within the cluster, where the user can select each spe- 
cific host to view. 


2More information and code available at http://netscale.cse. 
nd.edu/LockDown. 
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After selecting which host, cluster, or all moni- 
tored nodes, the user can further specify the time gran- 
ularity of investigation by selecting one of the four 
radio buttons on top, 1.e., “past hour’, “past day’’, 
“past week’’, or “‘all’’. Based on the selection, a line 
chart is automatically refreshed to reflect the change. 
The different colors of lines, as indicated in the legend 
box at the bottom, indicates whether it 1s made by 
enterprise users or the local users. The differentiation 
of enterprise and local users is through querying the 
LDAP servers. The query results are cached locally to 
ensure any future lookup on the same UID will not hit 
the LDAP server. 


Host Configuration 


Each host configuration information can be dis- 
played by right-clicking the host name in the list, and 
choose “configuration” from the pop-up menu. This 
triggers a query against the database host information 
table that return a complete list of a host’s system sta- 
tuses collected by the agent. The information currently 
stored for each host is: OS type and version, patch 
level, up time, local user and group info, firewall (ipt- 
able) rules, ethernet and network addresses for each 
network interface, hardware (CPU/mem/disk) informa- 
tion and versions of various system tools; as described 
in the Data Collection part of the paper. This function- 
ality gives a quick and handy way for the system ad- 
ministrator to view each system status within the tool 
without requiring logging into each machine separately. 


Alternative Data View 


While graphical visualization is great, the option 
of being able to examine the raw data is always handy 
just in case the investigator needs to. Therefore, a ta- 
ble view is provided within the tool interface to dis- 
play all raw connectivity records. 


Users 


Based on the various combination of hosts/clus- 
ters and time frames selected in the “‘Hosts’’ tab, the 
“Users” tab shows a vivid percentage summary as a 
pie chart for the top 7 users that are making the largest 
number of network connections. Figure 13 is one 
screenshot. The bottom frame shows a summary of 
user information: first/last name, netID, AFS home 
directory, department affiliation and job title, which 
are pulled from the enterprise LDAP server with the 
similar cache scheme described earlier. 


Applications 


The investigation flow continues in ““Apps”’ tab 
(Figure 14), which shows a classification on the top 
applications run by a specific user. The pie chart tells a 
network administrator what is running on his network, 
e.g., are they mainly web browsers, email clients, 
printers, office software, or condor batch jobs, etc.? 
Presumably, different users have different behaviors in 
choosing personalized applications for network ac- 
cesses. This is especially interesting for data mining 
and anomaly detection. 
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Figure 16: Popup provides detail-on-demand. In order 
to facilitate “please tell me more’ function, 
popup event is implemented to display node prop- 
erties by querying the database. 


Connectivity Graphs 


The network graphs, a significant feature included 
in the viewer, are supported by the open source Prefuse 
[15] library. We perform the bipartite matching on the 
nodes and transform the data into the GraphML format 
[16]. A heterogenous graph view of the network con- 
nectivity graph is presented earlier in Figure 4. On the 
right pane is a control tool set that can adjust the anima- 
tion of the nodes interacting with each other by setting 
drag force, spring length, etc. The view can also zoom- 
in/out and be dragged around. 


The connectivity filter allows the viewer to dis- 
play only the number of hops from the question node. 
The hop count can be increased to give an extended 
view of the connected components in a larger chaining 
path. The node filter allows an investigator to select an 
arbitrary node (host/domain, user, or application) in 
the graph from a combo box rather than trying to 
locate a node in the graph itself. 


The interactive feature is introduced to each gen- 
erated graph through right-clicking on nodes. The 
menu is enable/disabled based on the context of the 
node type. For example, for a host node shown in Fig- 
ure 16, one can query the database on-demand by sim- 
ply select an item in the popup menu. 


Related Work 


Broadly speaking, the network monitoring and 
analysis can be categorized into two models. In the 
first type, in-network devices record and collect data 
using tools such as tcpdump or Cisco’s NetFlow [1] 
profiling. The other type is end-host monitoring using 
an agent mechanism. The end-host monitoring ap- 
proach has the advantage of being able to see more 
information than inline monitoring since it has full 
visibility of the network activities occurring on each 
host. We adopted the latter model for our data collec- 
tion system. 
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sFlow [17] uses agents on switches/routers to log 
packets and send the logs to a central collector for 
analyzing. However, the traffic monitoring is at the 
packet level, thus missing the local context informa- 
tion for each connection. Another network traffic data 
visualizer 1s Multi Router Traffic Grapher (MRTG) 
[18] that monitors router traffic in a graphical form 
based on SNMP-enabled devices. There are also a few 
other visual analyzers based around using NetFlow’s 
data. ISIS [6] is a tool that visualizes temporal rela- 
tionships among network flow data by using a time- 
line and event plot. By plotting time in combinations 
with IPs, ISIS trys to find correlations between events 
to aid investigations regarding network intrusion. NVi- 
sionIP and VisFlowConnect-IP [7] have also been 
developed to visualize NetFlow data. As stated earlier, 
the key weakness of NetFlow data is the missing user 
and application information, which we posit is critical 
for enterprise network management. 


Visualization techniques have been applied to 
view static data, such as distributed firewall rules to 
detect potential conflicts or anomalies. PolicyVis [13] 
is a visualization tool for inspecting firewall rules. It 
helps detect policy anomalies by plotting IP addresses 
and port numbers specified by the firewall rules in a 
2D space and looking for overlap. We are in line with 
one of their motivations that visual inspection can be 
useful in understanding the otherwise complicated 
relationships among this form of data. Instead of visu- 
alizing policy rules, we visualize the dynamic data, 
which is the actual network activities made by users’ 
applications. The visual analysis done on the empirical 
data is a substantial and necessary supplement to the 
static rules inspection as a proof of correctness to the 
policy rules. 


Beyond the analysis of network data, various 
clean slate efforts have attempted to bring identity into 
the network flow. Among the re-architecturing at- 
tempts in the enterprise network, SANE [19] and 
Ethane [20] take a drastic approach in that instead of 
using a traditional layered approach, a single protec- 
tion layer governs all connectivity within the enter- 
prise. The enforcement of enterprise-wide security 
policies is done at the link layer. User authentication 
to a centralized server and switch-level source routes 
are mandatory to access services and end hosts. 
Within a SANE enterprise, IP address are not used for 
identification, location, or routing. 


Finally, out of the various related works, perhaps 
the works closest to ours are those of [21] and [22]. In 
[21], the authors propose capturing the inter-dependen- 
cies among network components in ‘Leslie graphs,’ 
based on the original dependency work of Lamport. The 
‘“black-box”’ approach relies on the correlation of 
observed network traffic to infer system dependencies. 
The agents in their system called AND perform tempo- 
ral correlation of the packets sent and received by the 
hosts; where the central server engine performs 
Bayesian inference from the reports generated by the 
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agents. While these works mainly focus on computing 
the dependency graphs for fault localization (i.e., 
debugging the location of network failure or sluggish 
performance), our system focuses on the lightweight 
aspects of information gathering and how to visualize 
not only connectivity but, the context of the connectiv- 
ity itself. In short, while these tools help to locate 
dependency-related performance problems at the host- 
level in a theoretical sense, ENAVis provides a robust 
platform for exploring and visualizing the connectivity 
data for a much wider assortment of security and per- 
formance-related issues. 


Conclusion 


It is desirable, yet difficult, to know exactly who 
and what is running on an enterprise network. In cur- 
rent network architecture, the identity of user and 
application in network flows is inferred from a 
packet’s content (1.e., IP addresses and port numbers) 
rather than directly from the context (user processes) 
that actually make those connections. 


In this paper, we describe a network local context 
data collection system and ENAVis, an Enterprise Net- 
work Activities Visualization and analysis tool. In addi- 
tion to the regular analysis functions provided similarly 
by NetFlow and packet monitoring tools, ENAVis offers 
interesting new features of visual analysis on the user’s 
and application’s level. Connectivity graphs in combi- 
nations of hosts, users and applications capture the 
dynamic interactions among these essential components 
in the network, and provide an interactive exploration 
of the network connection log data. Future work is 
planned to incorporate data mining techniques into the 
tool to aid in automatic analysis of the data. 
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ABSTRACT 


We hypothesize that it is possible to obtain significant gains in operational efficiency through 
the application of simple analysis techniques to firewall rule sets. This paper describes our 
experiences with a firewall analysis tool and metrics that we have designed and used to help 
manage large production rule sets. Firewall rule sets typically become increasingly unwieldy over 
time. It is common for firewalls to have hundreds, or even thousands, of rules. Not surprisingly, 
administrators have a hard time keeping track of how the rules interact with each other, resulting 
in many partially effective or completely ineffective rules, and unpredictable behavior. Our tool 
can be used to identify these problematic rules. Further, given two rule sets, our tool produces a 
comprehensive list of the traffic that is only permitted or denied by one rule set, rather than both. 
As such, we can compare the existing rule set with a second rule set containing the proposed 
changes. The administrator can then visually check if the difference in traffic patterns corresponds 
to what he or she intended in proposing the changes. Additionally our tool collects various metrics 
that help the administrator to gauge the ‘health’ of the firewall. The tool is designed to be 


extensible to multiple vendor products. 


Introduction 


Securing the increasingly complex and highly 
networked environments of today is a challenging and 
frustrating task. Between compliance demands, such 
as Sarbanes-Oxley and PCI, new applications and ser- 
vices, and increased end-user awareness of security 
issues, it is a challenge to maintain security in any 
environment. As the complexity of an environment 
increases, the complexity of the configurations re- 
quired to secure access to the environment increases, 
as does the amount of time required to maintain, 
update and validate the configurations. Changes to the 
security configurations start to produce unexpected 
side effects, and often result in a reluctance to make 
any changes at all! 


Similarly, the amount of time required to debug 
obvious access issues increases dramatically with the 
size and complexity of the configurations involved — 
and skyrockets when multiple groups are involved in 
debugging any single issue. Configuration issues which 
do not result in immediately obvious issues such as 
permitting additional access that either fails to be 
noticed (or is so useful that nobody wants to mention 
it!) are often missed, and are hard to find without 
extensive, repeated effort on the part of an experi- 
enced system administrator (nowadays affectionately 
referred to as a ‘resource’ ). 


Migration between vendors, or versions of secu- 
rity devices is also challenging — there is no standard 
configuration language for security devices like fire- 
walls, and most vendors do not provide migration 
tools between their own OS releases, let alone from 
the OSes of other vendors. 


Compounding the above issues, since the secu- 
rity of an environment is often a case of proving a 
negative, there is a definite need for straightforward, 
easily understood metrics that can be used to describe 
the state of a given configuration. Alas, while there are 
many tools that can be used to secure an environment 
— firewalls, intrusion detection/prevention devices, 
virus scanners, et al. — there is a dearth of simple, 
multi-platform tools that can be used to analyze and 
measure existing installations. 


Problem 


In this work, we have elected to focus on ways to 
improve firewall rule set management, which many 
security managers have identified as an ongoing chal- 
lenge. Typical operational issues include how to deter- 
mine the effect of adding or removing a firewall rule, 
clean up messy firewall rule sets and debug firewall 
rule related issues; other challenges include reporting 
the ongoing status of firewall operations in an easy to 
evaluate format. 


The increasing commoditization of firewall man- 
agement through outsourced and managed services, as 
well as decreasing amount of time or skill (or both) 
available to manage firewalls in house has also led to 
an increase in “‘cargo cult” style firewall operations, 
and a “once in, never out” rule set management. 


Methodology 


Our goal was to produce a high value, fast, light- 
weight tool that can be used to improve firewall rule 
set management and acts as an easy to implement sup- 
plement to existing systems and processes, rather than 
adding overhead and cost. 
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The methods used must be vendor and product 
independent, and be easily extensible to additional 
products. 


Approach 


To meet our goal of producing a minimally intru- 
sive and maximally effective tool, we elected to restrict 
ourselves to analysis of security configurations (e.g., 
firewall configurations and router ACLs), and more 
specifically to the structural properties of the rule sets. 


We do not evaluate whether a given configura- 
tion enforces the ‘correct’ policy, or adheres to some 
specific set of best practices which may or may not be 
applicable. 


These decisions have multiple advantages — anal- 
ysis takes place offline, with no requirement for agents 
or special access to the security infrastructure. Analy- 
SIS 18 repeatable, and can be used to show improve- 
ment (or lack of improvement) in the configuration(s) 
over time. Further, as the analysis is based on the 
structural properties of the rule sets, it is vendor 
agnostic, and allows for rule set comparison between 
different products. 


We first identify the minimal set of information 
required to describe the action of the rule sets from 
various configurations, which allows us to translate 
the configurations to a “‘standard’’ grammar. As a 
result, it becomes extremely straightforward to handle 
and compare multiple types of configurations. 


We next identify a set of universal issues that 
typically cause hard to predict, difficult to diagnose 
(or inexplicable) effects on firewall management, and 
then develop a set of common ideal conditions for 
firewall rule sets to avoid those issues, and define met- 
rics which can be used to measure the degree to which 
a given firewall rule set differs from the ideal. 


Finally we describe the implementation and use 
of the prototype tool to improve the management of 
production firewall rule sets, and lessons learned. 


Sidebar: Terminology 


Location: Source or destination in a rule 

Service: Port or protocol 

Action: What to do when a rule matches 

Rule: A source, destination, service & action combi- 
nation 

Object: Location or Service 

Block: A subset of a Rule or Object 


For the purposes of this paper, a firewall rule set 
is a collection of declarations consisting of a source 
location, destination location, service and action decla- 
ration. We do not address transformations such as NAT 
or PAT in this paper, although the work is extensible. 
Since each location and service can be a group of loca- 
tions and services, and there are no constraints pre- 
venting overlapping locations or services, it is unfortu- 
nately simple to define (and hard to discover) rules 
which are partially or completely similar to other rules. 
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Realization 


There are policy and vendor independent charac- 
teristics that can be generalized as being universally 
common to a well managed firewall rule set, and 
which can be used as a basis for metrics to evaluate 
and improve firewall rule sets. 


We posit that the ideal structural properties of a 
firewall rule set are: 
e Non-Interference 
o Rules should not interfere with other rules. 
Rules should not partially or completely 
overlap other rules, or be partially or com- 
pletely overlapped by other rules except in 
the case where the more specific rule is 
acted on first, and is completely over- 
lapped by the less specific rule, and the 
action of the less specific rule differs. 
Overlapping rules are described as ‘eclips- 
ing’ or ‘eclipsed’ rules, and are broken 
down into ‘interfering blocks.’ 
o Objects are unique. Objects do not define 
the same location or service. 
e Simplicity 
o There are no unused non-default objects 
defined 
o Only rules which can be triggered are 
defined in the rule set 
o Rules permit only what is required by pol- 
Icy 
e Consistency 
o Rules actions are consistent. If rules inter- 
fere, except in the case noted above, they 
should have the same action. 
o Object naming style is consistent if named 
objects are used. 


Unfortunately, since firewalls are highly idiosyn- 
cratic, 1t is not possible to discuss firewall rule sets 
without noting the existence of configuration and 
device specific corner cases. 

e Object Template Re-Use: Objects in multiple 
firewall policies used by a common manage- 
ment interface must remain identical across all 
firewalls using them. 

¢ Rule Set Commonality: Rules which can not be 
triggered may only be permitted if a single rule 
set common to multiple firewalls is in use. 


Interpretation 


Given the ideal characteristics shown above, we 
describe a set of metrics that we can use to measure 
how well a firewall rule set 1s managed. In order to be 
meaningful across multiple firewalls, and multiple 
types of firewalls, the metrics selected must also be 
policy independent and vendor independent. 


We use Non-Interference and Consistency to pro- 
vide an understanding of the complexity of a given 
firewall rule set, while Simplicity and Effectiveness 
measure the functionality of the rule set. 
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e Non-Interference (Rules): The fraction of rules 
in a firewall rule set which do not interfere with 
other rules. 

e Non-Interference (Objects): The fraction of ob- 
jects in a firewall rule set which do not define 
the same location or service. 

e Simplicity (Rules): The fraction of rules in a 
firewall rule set which can be triggered. 

e Simplicity (Objects): The fraction of objects in 
a firewall rule set which are defined and used. 


Since we have explicitly stated that policy analy- 
sis is out of scope for the purposes of our analysis, we 
will avoid the question of how to measure ‘permit 
only what is required by policy’ at this time. 

e Consistency (Rules): The fraction of interfering 
rules in a firewall rule set which have the same 
action. 


Measuring inconsistent object naming style and 
object template re-use is challenging, and is left to 
future work. 


Based on the above properties, we propose a new 
metric — effectiveness — that can be used to evaluate 
the complexity of a rule set. This metric essentially 
captures the degree to which different rules are inde- 
pendent of one another; the intuition 1s that the greater 
the overlap, the more complex the rule set and hence 
more costly to manage. This will also allow us to track 
the effectiveness of firewalls over time as their rule 
sets evolve. 

e Effectiveness: A measure of the fraction of a 
given Rule or Object that is not interfered with. 


We also investigate other metrics such as fre- 
quency of log hits and interference counts, simplicity 
measures, and consistency measures over rules and 
objects. 


Implementation 


Our prototype tool currently handles Checkpoint 
configurations; the Checkpoint configuration file for- 
mats are notably different from the single file, single 
line style configurations of most other firewalls. We 
have done proof of concept checks against Cisco 
PIX/ASA, pf and ipfilter to confirm our ideal state 
hypothesis, but have not yet implemented parsers for 
those configurations. 


Given two rule sets, the tool produces a compre- 
hensive list of the traffic that one rule set will let 
through but not the other one. As such, we can use it 
to compare the existing rule set with a second rule set 
containing the proposed changes. The administrator 
can visually check if the difference in patterns of 
allowed packets corresponds to what he or she in- 
tended in proposing the changes. 


The tool is implemented in Java SDK 1.6. It can 
be invoked either from a command line or from a Web 
interface. This Web interface is implemented using 
Jetty (Version 6.1). The tool requires the configuration 
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files (object files and rule files) to be transferred to a 
directory accessible to the firewall analyzer (read only 
permission is enough). The user can use the web front 
end to explore the results of the analysis, compare the 
results of two analyses and run queries via a form 
interface. 


The raw configuration files are parsed using a 
recursive descent parser that converts the raw configu- 
ration files to an intermediate format. The tool inter- 
prets rules and objects (represented in this intermediate 
format) geometrically and computes overlaps between 
them using computational geometry algorithms. These 
results are stored in a data structure with multiple 
indices (rule ids, object ids etc.) so that they are effi- 
ciently retrievable by the servlet and query algorithms. 
(Details in http://www.hpl.hp.com/techreports/2007/ 
HPL-2007-154R1.html .) 


Case Studies 


The challenges described by firewall managers 
can be split into three groups — comparison, remedia- 
tion and reporting. 


The anonymized examples below are taken from 
live production environments, and showcase the use of 
the tool and metrics which we have described for fire- 
wall rule set comparison, remediation and reporting. 


Case Study 1: Rule Set Comparison 


In this case study, we describe the use of our tool 
to compare, identify and resolve the differences be- 
tween two ostensibly identical rule sets. 


An end-of-life Checkpoint Firewall-1 NG FP3 
firewall was scheduled for replacement with a pair of 
redundant firewalls running Checkpoint NGX R60, 
centrally managed by Checkpoint Provider-1. 


As the Checkpoint configurations were not com- 
patible between versions, and Checkpoint did not pro- 
vide a migration tool, a manual rule and object trans- 
fer between the old and new environments was re- 
quired. Since this migration was a bug-for-bug fire- 
wall rule set migration, the task of manually re-enter- 
ing the firewall rules from the old environment to the 
new environment was delegated to front line support 
staff, with validation of the copied rules being per- 
formed by a senior engineer. 


An initial comparison of the old and new rule set 
tule effectiveness made it immediately obvious that 
the two configurations were significantly different. 


The gross difference in rule sets was swiftly 
explained by noting that although the total number of 
active rules was correct (the new firewall has an addi- 
tional rule for state synchronization), the old configu- 
ration had six deny rules, while the new configuration 
had 12. 

A quick visual comparison of the two rule sets 
also revealed a number of rules that were missing, out 
of order, with incorrect actions, or missing objects. 
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Source 
10.0.6.230 
10.0.6.231 
10.0.6.232 

172.16.0.0-172.16.32.20 


172.16.0.0-172.16.32.20 
172.16.32.22-172.16.35.255 
172.16.32.22-172.16.35.255 
172.16.64.0-172.16.72.255 
172.16.64.0-172.16.72.255 
172.16.128.0-172.16.144.255 
172.16.128.0-172.16.144.255 
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Old 
Firewall 
Rule ID 


Old 
Firewall 
Action 


New 
Firewall 
Rule ID 


New 
Firewall 
Action 


Destination 
Firewall 
192.168.10.21 
192.168.10.21 
192.168.10.21 
192.168.11.150 
192.168.10.150 
192.168.11.150 
192.168.10.150 
192.168.11.150 
192.168.10.150 
192.168.11.150 
192.168.10.150 


Table 1: Case Study | — Rule set comparison — Object TCP-3389 interference. 
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Figure 1: Case Study 1 — Rule set comparison baseline. 
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Figure 2: Case Study 1 — Rule set comparison first pass. 
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These issues were straightforward to identify, 
and correct, and would certainly have been identified 
through manual examination. Once the first pass for 
gross errors was complete, the effectiveness of both 
the old and new rule sets was nearly identical. 


Old Firewall 
(Baseline) 


New Firewall 
(Baseline) 

Drop Rules 

Accept Rules 

Total Rules 





Although the configurations appear to be nearly 
identical from a rule effectiveness standpoint, compar- 
ing used objects showed a high number of objects in 
use in only one of the two configurations — 65 objects 
unique to the old configuration, and 77 objects unique 
to the new configuration. 100 objects in the two con- 
figurations interfered. 


Further, as demonstrated by the object interfer- 
ence example in Table 1, each object could interfere 
with multiple rules, and either partially or completely. 


More specific examination of the interfering 
objects revealed that the object definitions also varied 
between the old and new firewalls, and object names 
had not been consistently defined between the old and 
new firewalls. Object names had been entered with 
varying case (TCP vs tcp vs Tcp), different separating 
characters (TCP-22 vs TCP 22 vs tcp22) and with 
completely different names (TCP-22 vs SSH). 

Resolving the interfering objects then became an 
iterative process of resolving one set of interference 
and using the tool to compare the configurations 
again, as resolving interference in one rule frequently 
affected interference in other rules. 


160-4 


140 - 
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Case Study 2: Rule Set Remediation 


In this case study, we describe the use of our tool 
in combination with log file analysis to identify par- 
tially and completely ineffective rules, and then exam- 
ine the effect of removing the identified rules from the 
rule set. 


We were asked to identify what rules in a given 
set of approximately 350 rules were not being used, 
based on six months of firewall logs, and identify the 
impact(s) of removing those rules. 


The method we selected was a combination of 
configuration analysis and log analysis. Log analysis 
was used to identify those rules which had few or no 
hits during the monitored period, and could be re- 
moved, while configuration analysis was used to iden- 
tify eclipsed rules, and the impact of removing rules. 


As shown in Figure 3, log analysis revealed that 
a sizeable number of rules had received no hits at all 
during the six month analysis period. 


Based on input from the customer and review of 
the rules, the decision was made to remove all rules 
which had fewer than 1,000 hits over six months, with 
the exception of two specified IP ranges. 


Based on that specification, a new version of the 
rule set was created, and the old and new rule sets 
compared to determine the impact of the proposed 
changes. 


As shown in the figures below, removing the sel- 
dom and never used rules resulted in a dramatic reduc- 
tion in both the number of rules and the number of 
objects in use. 

While the number of rules and objects in the new 
configurations had decreased significantly, there were 
still a number of interfering objects and eclipsing rules 
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Figure 3: Case Study 2 — Rule set remediation — Rule hit frequency figure. 
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Figure 4a: Case Study 2 — Rule remediation — Number of rules. 
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Figure 4b: Case Study 2 — Rule remediation — Number of objects. 
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in the new configuration, pointing towards a number 
of additional rule set improvements which we did not 
investigate at that time. 


Rule Set Reporting 


We previously described six metrics which we 
believe are a good measure of how well a firewall rule 
set is managed. In the first four sections we apply 
these metrics to a collection of 50+ Checkpoint Fire- 
wall-1 configurations spanning 2+ years, 34 different 
firewalls and multiple business types, and discuss the 
results; the last section looks at a single firewall over 
time, and through a migration to new hardware. 

e Non-Interference (Rules): The fraction of rules 
in a firewall rule set which do not interfere with 
other rules. 
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e Non-Interference (Objects): The fraction of ob- 
jects in a firewall rule set which do not define 
the same location or service. 

e Simplicity (Rules): The fraction of rules in a 
firewall rule set which can be triggered. 

e Simplicity (Objects): The fraction of objects in 
a firewall rule set which are defined and used. 

e Consistency (Rules): The fraction of interfering 
rules in a firewall rule set which have the same 
action. 

e Effectiveness: A measure of the fraction of a 
given Rule or Object that is not interfered with. 


Non-Interference 


As one might hope, in general, as the number of 
rules in a firewall rule set increases, the number of 
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Figure 6a: Case Study 3 — Rule set reporting — Non-interference (rules). 
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Figure 6b: Case Study 3 — Rule set reporting — Non-interference (rules). 
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Figure 8b: Case study 3 — Rule set reporting — Simplicity (rules). 
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non-interfering rules also increases. However, as 
shown in Figure 6a, as the number of rules increases, 
the number of non-interfering rules drops away from 
the total number of rules. 


More clearly, Figure 6b suggests that the number 
of interfering rules is proportionate to, and increases 
with, the total number of rules. There is also an inter- 
esting hint that the number of non-interfering and 
interfering rules may intersect, and that the number of 
interfering rules will exceed, and eventually over- 
whelm the number of non- interfering rules, for a suf- 
ficiently large number of rules. 


As Checkpoint uses shared object definitions for 
all firewalls being managed by the same management 
station, the number of non-interfering objects is heav- 
ily dependent on the number of objects defined in that 
management instance, as the loose plot below demon- 
strates. It is clear, however, that interference between 
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with the number of objects defined on a given com- 
mon management instance. 


Simplicity 


If we consider Simplicity of rules strictly from 
the standpoint of rules which could be triggered — that 
is to say, any rule which is not completely eclipsed, 
Figure 8a shows that the relationship between number 
of rules, and number of potentially active rules is lin- 
ear, and almost exact. 


This is misleading, as Figure 8b shows; as the 
number of rules increases, the number of completely 
effective rules immediately drops away from the num- 
ber of potentially active rules, showing that rules can 
be expected to interact in unexpected ways. The data 
obtained for object simplicity is inconclusive, and sug- 
gests that our approach for examining objects in 
Checkpoint configurations managed by a shared man- 


objects is to be expected in all rule sets, and increases 
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Figure 9: Case Study 3 — Rule set reporting — Simplicity (Objects). 
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Figure 10: Case Study 3 — Rule set reporting — Consistency. 
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Consistency 


Here we look specifically at the case of interfer- 
ing rules, where the action of the rule taking priority 
differs from the action of the rule(s) being eclipsed. 


Unsurprisingly, we see that the number of interfer- 
ing rules with inconsistent actions increases as the size 
of a rule set increases. We have not calculated the case 
where a more specific rule is acted on first, and is com- 
pletely overlapped by a less specific rule separately, but 
other configuration analysis work suggests that this case 
does not account for the majority of rule interference. 
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Table 2: Case Study 3 — Rule set reporting — Effec- 
tiveness. 
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Figure 11a: Case Study 3: Rule set reporting — Effectiveness. 
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Figure 11b: Case Study 3: Rule set reporting — Effectiveness. 
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Effectiveness 


As shown above, there is a direct correlation 
between the number of rules, and the number of par- 
tially effective rules. Less obviously, the variance in 
tule effectiveness also increases as the rule set size 
increases. While the overall R* value for partially 
effective rules is excellent, breaking the rule effective- 
ness into ranges 1s suggestive. The lowest correlation 
values are associated with the most ineffective rules, 
suggesting that these rules may be easier to detect and 
resolve. 

Trends Over Time 

The following data is drawn from an ongoing 
firewall migration project which has been in progress 
for nearly two years, and continues onward with an 
extended period of overlapping operation for the old 
and new firewalls. 
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When the configuration was initially migrated 
from the old firewall to the new firewall, a manual 
cleanup of the rule set took place; currently most rule 
set changes are expected to be implemented on both 
the old and new firewalls. 


Unsurprisingly, we see that both the old and new 
rule sets show a steady increase in the number of rules 
and locations defined over time 


Similarly, we also see the number of partially 
effective rules increasing over time, as the number of 
rules in the rule set increases. 


The number of partially effective rules in the 
new firewall rule set is initially lower than the number 
of partially effective rules in the old firewall rule set, 
thanks to a manual clean up of the rule set, prior to 
migration. It is abundantly clear, however, that the 
effect of the rule set clean up was only temporary. 
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Figure 12b: Number of rules over time. 
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Further, if we examine Figure 13b, it is clear that 
the majority of rule changes which result in partially 
effective rules are for rules in the 75-100% effective- 


ness range. 
Discoveries 


Our findings in this work range from confirming 
relatively obvious intuitions (such as simpler configu- 
rations are better) to some more surprising results. Our 
discoveries here summarize the case studies, as well as 
additional experiences not described in this paper. 

1. The number of rules in a rule set 1s highly cor- 
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likely that some of these interfering rules have 
been knowingly configured (e.g., a permit rule 
for a host in a larger subnet which is denied), in 
practice it appears that most interfering rules 
are unintended. 

3. The majority of partially effective rules are 
25-99% effective. Further, when a rule set un- 
dergoes a manual clean up process, the number 
of completely ineffective rules is typically re- 
duced dramatically, while the number of par- 
tially effective rules remains relatively un- 
changed. This suggests that complex interfer- 


related to the number of partially and com- 
pletely effective rules. This suggests that our 
intuition that larger rule sets are more complex 
is likely to be correct. 

. There is a high correlation between the number 
of interfering rules, and the number of interfer- 
ing rules with conflicting actions. While it 1s 


ence patterns are more difficult for people to 
detect and resolve. 


. The effectiveness of a rule set decays visibly 


over time. If a rule set is cleaned up, the effec- 
tiveness immediately begins to decay again. 


. Most firewall rule sets have some amount of 


interference, but the amount of interference 
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Figure 13b: Trends over time — Distribution of paritally effective rules. 
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varies dramatically, and increases as number of 
rules increases. 

6. While effectiveness varies dramatically, in gen- 
eral, more effective rule sets have less variance 
in effectiveness, suggesting that less confusing 
rule sets are easier to manage. 

7. In general, in the absence of a major clean up 
effort, the number of rules and objects used in a 
given rule set always increases. Since the num- 
ber of partially and completely effective rules 
also increases as the number of rules increase, 
this points to the management of firewall rule 
sets aS write-once, remove-never devices. 

8. Even when a rule set is cleaned up, the number 
of rules decreases, but the number of objects 
remains constant or increases, suggesting that 
object management is an ongoing challenge. 

9. There is no clear relationship between the num- 
ber of rules and number of locations. 


Unfortunately, it appears that objects are a weak 
source for information about the state of rule sets, at 
least as we are currently measuring and examining 
objects. It is likely that the use of shared objects by all 
firewalls managed by a given Checkpoint manage- 
ment instance is the cause of this issue, and we hope 
to better address the role of objects as a means of mea- 
suring firewall rule sets in the future. 


Ultimately, our holy grail is to be able to corre- 
late the above metrics with quantities dear to higher 
level management such as cost, ‘ease of management’ 
etc. We need to measure these ‘manager-friendly’ met- 
rics to see what configuration and network metrics 
correlate with them — this is a part of our ongoing 
efforts. 


Usage 


The tool and metrics we describe are extremely 
useful for rule set comparison and clean up, as they 
automate the process of finding conflicts, vastly re- 
ducing the amount of time and effort required. 


As well as being used for massive rule set reme- 
diation projects, we suggest that an ideal usage would 
be to include rule set analysis as a part of routine 
change management, to identify unanticipated effects 
from rule and objects additions and removals. 


We also hope that our metrics work will serve as 
a measure of health for firewalls — and can drive deci- 
sions like “when should I clean up my rule set?” or 
“Ts my outsourced firewall administrator doing their 
job properly?” 


Future Work 


Going forward, we intend to improve our under- 
standing of firewall management. Specific areas of 
interest include: 

e Analyzing configurations from a wider variety 
of firewalls to discover commonalities and con- 
sider additional metrics. 
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e Tracking the effect of using the metrics we 
have described to improve firewall manage- 
ment over time. 

e Correlating the metrics we have described to 
the rate of change, number of incidents, and 
time to resolve incidents in the environment. 

e Correlating the metrics we have described to 
cost. 


Related Work 


There has been a flurry of work on firewall anal- 
ysis in recent years. The most relevant is the Firewall 
Analyzer (FA) product from Algorithmic Security Inc 
[ALG] that builds on previous research reported in 
[MWZ] and [WOO]. FA analyzes a number of differ- 
ent types of firewalls, reports common vulnerabilities 
found in the rule set, and detects rules that are redun- 
dant (i.e., are eclipsed by higher-priority rules). FA 
does not check equivalence of rule sets. 


The Solsoft Firewall Manager [SOL] converts 
high-level specifications of allowed and prohibited 
traffic into firewall rule sets. However, it does not ana- 
lyze existing rule sets on a firewall to see if they com- 
ply with the high-level specifications. 


There are also a number of academic papers on 
firewall analysis. The paper [AH1] recognizes different 
types of conflicts that can occur between a pair of rules, 
but does not address the more general problem of one 
rule being eclipsed by a set of rules. The authors extend 
their study to rules on multiple firewalls in a tree net- 
work [AHB], but the results are again limited to interac- 
tions between pairs of rules. The paper [GLI] proposes a 
simplistic way to design rule sets such that every packet 
is associated with exactly one rule; the problem with this 
approach is that one can design much more compact rule 
sets if multiple rules (resolved by a priority mechanism) 
can apply to any packet. The paper [EMU] investigates 
efficient data structures to process basic firewall queries. 


The paper [VPR] addresses problems of generat- 
ing and analyzing rule sets for networks with multiple 
firewalls and addresses the problem of checking equiv- 
alence of rule sets. However, the paper relies on 
exhaustive analysis of all possible packets, and it is 
unclear whether the methods scale to large networks. 
The paper [BRR] describes a tool to configure and 
analyze rule sets for networks with multiple firewalls. 
It employs efficient algorithms that scale for large net- 
works, and while the techniques are relevant for 
checking rule set equivalence, the paper does not ex- 
plicitly address the equivalence problem. 

The paper [MKE] proposes the use of binary 
decision diagrams to analyze rule sets. These diagrams 
allow you to query the firewall rule set but do not eas- 
ily support the comparison of two rule sets. 


Conclusions 


Offline configuration analysis is a fast, light- 
weight, and reliable way to identify the effectiveness 
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of existing firewall configurations, improve maintain- 
ability, hasten debugging, and assist with policy, audit 
and compliance. 
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Appendix 1 


To briefly demonstrate the tool, consider the following first match firewall rule set, which contains several 


Crrors: 


Action 
Permit 
Deny 
Permit 
Deny 


Service 
SSH 
SSH 

SSH, https 
ANY 


Source 
10.0.0.0/8 
10.0.0.0/8 
10.0.0.0/8 

ANY 


Destination 
10.0.0.0/8 
10.3.1.0/24 
10.3.1.61/32 
ANY 


The tool produces the following overall summary: 






ath Ella tH 1h Aol 6 


a boxax ; elute Te) 
Ta | earn 3) s]at = Mas Locations ert la 7 Sia Manual 
aur sad he aC dt = 


Firewall Analysis Summary 


Rule Set has4 rules 


Actions in Rules 


drop 2 


accept 2 


Effectiveness Histogram 


0 1 
0 to 25.0 0 
25 to 50.0 1 
50.0 to 75.0 1 
75 to 100.0 0 
100.0 1 


Non Network Rules{unanalyzed) 0 


5 Locations 1 unused. 


From the Summary, we can then obtain more specific information about the rule set... 


miele ath reals 





7 art | aa 
tay at slate Mes stile) ella) ETT 
Impacts 
Sarath att) 


Rules(Sorted by rule ID) 


| telat Taio) ila eel aed li ee altel Tile ee el idle eel lal fel : ps 
ndex 
0 SSH 100.0 





Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.0.0.0 accept 3 
1 Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.3.1.0 SSH drop at 2 0.0 
SSH 
Net-10.0.0.0 WS-10.3.1.61 2 1 0 
2 Net-10.0.0.0 WS-10.3.1.617 https accept 2 1 =H) 
3 Any Any Any drop 3 72.0 
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. and we can drill down for detail about the overlapping rules: 








mi Clibaaih ysis 





at) - 
eT e Tt) 
iad at) lat sie) Locations ella!) Tr 
Impacts 
ath atts) 


Rule 2 Overlap Information 
a ce 


Net-10.0.0.0 WS-10.3.1.61 = accept 


Higher Priority Overlaps 


Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.3.1.0 SSH details 








0 Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.0.0.0 SSH accept details 








Lower Priority Overlaps 


Ens a CaN CR 


drop details 





. and finally procure further details about the specific overlaps: 


Slits elated 






S33 ne 
tad aris) slats Mes] Locations Query ee Ure 
Sua ths as) 





Rules 1 and 2 
Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.3.1.0 SSH 
2 Net-10.0.0.0 WS-10.3.1.61 vi accept 


Overlapping sources 


Net-10.0.0.0 Net-10.0.0.0 10.0.0.0—10.255.255.255 


Overlapping destinations 


Net-10.3.1.0 WS-10.3.1.61 10.3.1.61—10.3.1.61 
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Concord: A Secure Mobile Data 
Authorization Framework for 
Regulatory Compliance 


Gautam Singaraju and Brent Hoon Kang — University of North Carolina at Charlotte 
ABSTRACT 


With the increasing adoption of mobile computing devices that carry confidential data, 
organizations need to secure data in an ever-changing environment. Critical organizational data 
should be protected from a) a disgruntled user’s access and b) a theft or loss of the mobile device. 
When such compromises do occur, future data access should be immediately revoked and the 
knowledge of the data that might have been exposed be identified. Such assessment enables an 
organization to demonstrate its adherence to mandated regulatory compliance. 


We propose Concord: a framework that provides an organizational service that allows an 
organization to monitor data that has been accessed on its users’ mobile devices. Concord 
distributes trust among multiple entities so as to enable data access following their successful 
interaction. Firstly, to enable data access, users of the mobile device require the organization’s 
involvement to access the data on the mobile devices. Likewise, in the event of loss or theft of a 
mobile device, organizations can immediately discontinue further requests for data accesses to the 
previously-unread data on the mobile device. Secondly, a valid user’s consent is required to access 
the data. Thus, should an intruder somehow receive organizational permission, the data on the 
mobile device 1s still inaccessible. Thirdly, upon identification of a compromise, Concord provides 
the organization with the detailed information about the data that has been exposed enabling them 


to initiate steps for regulatory compliance. 


Introduction 


Today, organizations are faced with numerous 
cyber threats from internal as well as external sources. 
Hackers operating from external institutions constant- 
ly lurk in search of an IT vulnerability that would 
allow them to compromise non-public data. Mean- 
while, insiders or disgruntled employees have access 
to confidential information [8]. Notably, the recent 
increase in the use of mobile devices [11] has in- 
creased organizations’ risk of losing sensitive data as 
mobile devices are prone to theft or loss. 


Incidents of data leak, theft, or misuse are not 
rare; regulation compliances [7, 13] have been imposed 
to guide an institution’s data management and security 
policies. Regulatory compliances are designed to pro- 
tect the privacy of non-public information. The compli- 
ance standards require institutions to monitor each 
user’s data accesses. For example, data breach notifica- 
tion bill states that in case of data loss, institutions 
should inform the affected customers. 


Protecting data is challenging, especially when 
the data is on mobile devices. We stipulate that a sys- 
tem that protects data should: 

a) Safeguard the confidentiality of the data; 
b) Enforce immediate access revocation; and; 
c) Record the history of data accesses. 


To address these requirements, we propose Con- 
cord, a data monitoring framework that assists in 


complying with regulatory standards. Concord em- 
ploys a “syndicated approach” where user’s access to 
institution’s data is dependent upon collective interac- 
tion of the entities that govern the data. The entities 
can only be partially trusted; while the complete trust 
can be placed only after their interaction. 


Towards supporting such an interaction, Concord 
uses a 2-out-of-2 threshold cryptographic technique, 
which requires at least two entities to concur for data 
access. This paper uses the cryptographic technique 
called mediated RSA (mRSA) [6, 14]. Concord frame- 
work can be extended to use any 2-out-of-2 threshold 
cryptographic technique. 


Using the Concord framework, a user of the 
mobile device needs to obtain the organization’s con- 
sent to access data that resides on the mobile device. 
Consequently, upon detection of a compromise, the 
organization immediately discontinues further data 
access requests. An intruder would need to obtain both 
the organization’s and the user’s permission to access 
data. As Concord framework maintains the list of files 
accessed by users, it provides the organization with 
the knowledge of the exposed data. 


Concord separates the data access history manage- 
ment from availability of data. As data availability can 
be improved by increasing the number of file servers, 
data access history should be maintained by another 
entity. Moreover the organization could securely main- 
tain data access histories by securing a single entity. 
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The rest of the paper is organized as follows: the 
next section discusses the threat model addressed by 
Concord framework. Then related work in the area is 
overviewed after which the Concord framework and 
its design is shown. The next section describes the 
implementation issues of the Concord framework fol- 
lowed by an evaluation of the performance of the Con- 
cord framework and a conclusion. 


Threat Model 


This section discusses the threat model faced by 
institutions. Organizations usually maintain network 
file servers whilst, users carry a subset of the data on 
their laptops. Due to the scattering of data across dif- 
ferent storage devices, the organization faces potential 
risks due to mismanaged data servers or mobile 
devices. Consequently, the organizations would like to 
maintain a history of accesses of critical data for the 
fear of improper use or compromise of the data which 
further helps towards complying with regulatory stan- 
dards. Based on the risks faced, we classify the threats 
into three categories: 

1. Insecure Data Servers 
2. Loss of Mobile Device with/without Disk En- 
cryption 
3. Disgruntled Users 
Insecure Data Servers 


An institution’s data server is susceptible to com- 
promise due to mismanagement, improper configura- 
tion or worse, a hacker. If the data is not encrypted, a 
hacker can access and modify critical data. Data 
servers, hence, cannot be trusted to store unencrypted 
data as they can be prone to compromise. As institu- 
tions usually maintain highly available data servers 
with backups, we assume service disruption is not an 
issue, while storing encrypted data is of utmost impor- 
tance. 


Loss of Mobile Device and Disk Encryption Keys 


Mobile devices, such as laptops, carry a part of 
the organization’s data. Loss of the mobile device 
could imply a data loss. For example, mandatory regu- 
lation compliance standard such as the Feinstein Bill 
dictates that upon loss of critical customer data, orga- 
nizations must communicate about the loss to the 
affected customers. In addition to loss, the data on the 
mobile devices is susceptible to risks arising from 
unauthorized access either due to spy-ware, malware 
or from unauthorized users. 


An organization would benefit from the knowl- 
edge of subset of data loss enabling them to alert a 
subset of users rather than all. Upon identification of 
an unauthorized access, the organization should be 
precisely aware of the data that could have been 
exposed to potential risks. To secure against threats, 
organizations encrypt data on the hard disk and secure 
the data key. If a hardware-based data key is compro- 
mised, the data on the mobile devices is prone to 
unauthorized access. 
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Disgruntled Users 


About 60% of the reported attacks have been 
either from current or former employees [8]. Yet, 
organizations enable personal laptops with critical data 
which could be compromised. Upon detection of such 
users, data access from the mobile device should be 
immediately revoked to disable further accesses to the 
data stored on the laptop. Further the access history 
should be known to the organization. 


Related Work 


Based on the threat model discussed in Section 2, 
we discuss other currently available systems. We cate- 
gorize the related work into three sections: 

e Data protection for Mobile Devices, 

e Data Protection Frameworks, and 

e the cryptographic techniques available for such 
a framework. 


Data Protection for Mobile Devices 


Toward securing a mobile device when the user 
is not in the vicinity, Transient Authentication [3, 4] 
introduces a mechanism whereby the data and the 
memory of the mobile device is encrypted. Only users 
who carry a hardware token can access the mobile 
device. Transient Authentication aims to defend a sys- 
tem against unauthorized physical access. However, 
Transient Authentication does not consider the secu- 
rity threats arising from within the organization. 


Another technique to secure the data is to en- 
crypt it using a hardware-based encryption. For exam- 
ple, Seagate’s hardware-based key is a technique that 
encrypts the disk. Though an encrypt-on-disk mecha- 
nism protects data on the mobile device when it is 
stolen, it cannot protect against loss of the key or a 
disgruntled user. In case both the key and the disk are 
lost, the organization would not be aware of the com- 
promised data on the disk. Therefore, hardware key 
based solution does not consider compliance with reg- 
ulatory standards. 


IBM tackles these security issues with their lap- 
tops using smart cards and biometric authentication 
[11]. IBM has developed a Trusted Platform Module 
that stores user passwords on a chip. Should a mobile 
device be stolen, Absolute Software Corporation’s 
Computrace transfers data to a remote location and 
erases the hard disk. These mechanisms do not safe- 
guard the data against malicious users. 


Data Protection Frameworks 


Plutus [9] provides strong security in an unse- 
cured server (file server) setting. Plutus’s design con- 
sideration introduces the concept of the data owner 
(reader and writer) who maintains the keys for the 
data. In this mechanism, the data creator is a trusted 
entity. Plutus uses a lazy revocation mechanism to 
revoke a users’ data access, i1.e., write access 1S 
revoked when there is an attempt to write. Plutus 
assumes that the data creators own the data. Plutus 
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assumes the mobile device is secure and does not pro- 
tect against theft of data. 


Network file servers, such as Encrypted NFS 
[12] use OpenSSH for secure communication. Net- 
work file servers provide centralized storage architec- 
ture that allows a single point of revocation for future 
data accesses. Network file servers require users to 
connect to the server to access the data. 


Threshold Cryptographic Algorithm 


Threshold cryptographic algorithms have been 
used to provide efficient revocation [6, 10]. mRSA [6, 
14] is a 2-out-of-2 threshold cryptographic algorithm 
that provides a single public key and two private keys. 
The mRSA threshold cryptographic algorithm allows 
a trust model with three entities: a) the client; b) the 
mediator; and c) the server. The server maintains the 
public key whereas the two private keys are distrib- 
uted among the client and the mediator. This necessi- 
tates that both the client and the mediator to partake in 
a trusted relationship to decrypt the data. 


We use the mRSA cryptographic mechanism in 
Concord’s design to assist in its efforts to monitor the 
data access of the users. Additionally, the mRSA tech- 
nique provides a mechanism for fast revocation of a 
mobile device. 


We propose the Concord framework which places 
partial trust on all the entities (data server and mobile 
device). Concord provides a mechanism to monitor 
user activity by employing the mRSA cryptographic 
technique. The collective interaction of the entities 
ensures data protection without the need for any addi- 
tional hardware. As the key distribution is managed by 
a single trusted infrastructure-level service, Concord 
enables the administrator to set security levels in 
accordance with the critical value of the data. We dis- 
cuss the different security levels later. 


Concord Framework 


The Concord framework addresses the threat 
model discussed earlier by distributing the trust among 
multiple entities. Concord framework mandates that 
only encrypted data be available to any entity and 
access to data can only be permitted after a successful 
interaction among them. Concord employs both en- 
crypt-on-disk and encrypt-on-wire mechanisms. 


As Concord assumes that a laptop transmits the 
data over the Internet, we place a constraint on the lap- 
top should be connected to the Internet to be able to 
access the data. We transfer the metadata rather than 
transmitting huge files. We assume that if decrypted 
data is locally-copied, data 1s lost. 


As organizations might have multiple file ser- 
vices, Concord minimizes the data access control 
management by segregating the data management and 
access control to a single entity rather than on multiple 
file servers. 


Concord: A Secure Mobile Data Authorization Framework ... 


Concord assumes that the data creator need not 
be the data owner. The data access policies, therefore, 
need to be provided by the organization. The infra- 
structure-level monitors and revokes data accesses on 
a user’s mobile device. As discussed earlier, along 
with the need to encrypt data for storage and transfer, 
the interaction with an intermediate entity mandates 
the use of a cryptographic mechanism. The crypto- 
graphic algorithm should: 

1. Immediately revoke the client. 

2. Mandate collaboration among entities for data 
access. (This ensures that compromise of any 
single entity does not compromise the data — by 
distributing trust among multiple entities.) 


A 2-out-of-2 cryptographic mechanism supports 
such a requirement. The cryptographic mechanism 
requires two entities to collaborate to decrypt the con- 
tents. This provides an infrastructure-level service 
capable of maintaining access patterns of the users. 
We use the mediated RSA cryptographic algorithm [6, 
14] a 2-out-of-2 cryptographic technique. In the fol- 
lowing section, we discuss the mRSA protocol. 


mRSA Protocol 


The Mediated RSA (mRSA) cryptographic pro- 
tocol consists of a public key associated with two pri- 
vate keys. The private keys are distributed to one of 
the two entities: the Security Mediator (SEM) and the 
client. Any content that is encrypted by the server 
(holder of the public key) can be decrypted by com- 
bining decryptions by both the mediator and the client. 
Any single entity is unable to decrypt the content inde- 


pendently. 
Security 
Mediator Client 





Encrypted 


l 
I ! 
Request SEM- 
vata ' Decrypted Data | 
Se See 
ae i 1 |Client-Decrypt 
Contents ' 1 |\Contents 
+—SEM-Decrypted , 
1; Data i’ 


Plain Text 

Figure 1: mRSA protocol with interaction between 
the mediator and the client to decrypt data (SEM 
— Security Mediator). 


Figure 1 demonstrates the mRSA protocol. The 
encrypted contents are stored both at the client and the 
SEM. When the client requires access to the unen- 
crypted contents, the client requests the SEM to decrypt 
the contents with its private key and starts decrypting 
the content with its own private key and is referred to 
as SEM-decrypted or Client-decrypted data. A single 
decrypt operation by Security Mediator does not pro- 
vide plain text. The SEM-decrypted content is still 
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encrypted with RSA strength encryption. The media- 
tor transmits the SEM-decrypted data to the client. 
The client combines the SEM-decrypted data with the 
Client-decrypted data to access the plain text. If the 
client is revoked, the mediator does not compute or 
transmit SEM-decrypted contents. Without the media- 
tor’s participation, the client cannot compute the plain 
text. 


Employing the mRSA algorithm directly to mo- 
bile networks to allow them to share a huge size of 
data creates performance issues. For instance, if the 
encrypted data is about | GB, employing mRSA 
requires sizable bandwidth to transfer the data be- 
tween the mediator and the client. To overcome this 
limitation, Concord framework uses the mRSA proto- 
col to transfer secret key algorithm for cryptographi- 
cally securing the data. 


Concord Components 


In this section, we describe the various compo- 
nents of the Concord Framework. Concord assumes 
that the infrastructure secures and maintains infra- 
structure-based entities. 


Figure 2 shows the different components of Con- 

cord. The trusted entities are: 

1. Trusted Key Server 

2. Connected Enforcer 
And un-trusted entities include: 

3. Disconnected Enforcer 

4. Data Server and 

5. Mobile Device 


Data Server Connected Enforcer 





— 
= ; 
BE Collective = 

— interaction a (| eee 

7 | ‘\ Disconnected ~. 

: Enforcer ‘ 
gi 
i Collective 





’ interaction 


Figure 2: Concord Components — Data Server, Discon- 
nected Enforcer (D-Enforcer) and Mobile Device 
are un-trusted where as the Key Server and the 
Connected Enforcer (C-Enforcer) are completely 
trusted. The collective interaction among one of 
the enforcers and the Mobile Device can decrypt 
the data. 


Trusted Key Server 


The Trusted Key Server generates cryptographic 
keys for other components and for the data. To pro- 
vide higher security, Concord partitions the data into 
blocks referred to as Data Units. Each Data Unit is 
encrypted with a secret key algorithm using Data Unit 
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Keys. A Data Unit can be the entire disk volume, a 
directory or individual files. A flexible Data Unit 
allows multiple security levels depending upon data 
sensitivity. The advantage of the design allows a com- 
promise be confined to a single unit. The Trusted Key 
Server stores the Data Unit Keys for other entities. 


In addition to Data Unit Keys, the Trusted Key 
Server creates mRSA keys. When a new mobile 
device joins the organization, the mobile device cre- 
ates an MRSA keyset. The Trusted Key Server stores 
the public key and passes the other keys to the 
enforcer and the client. The Trusted Key Server cre- 
ates a secondary multiple mRSA key pair if a Discon- 
nected Enforcer is involved. 


Connected Enforcer 


The Connected Enforcer (C-Enforcer) is a trusted 
infrastructure entity where the Data Unit access policies 
are enforced. The C-Enforcer is available over either 
wired or wireless networks. As shown in Figure 2, the 
mobile device can access the plain-text only after inter- 
acting with a C-Enforcer. If the mobile device is re- 
voked, C-Enforcer does not provide the SEM-decrypted 
Data Unit Keys, disabling the mobile device’s ability to 
view plain text. 


C-enforcer has an additional benefit: it can main- 
tain the list of Data Units accessed by a mobile device. 
Due to this benefit, the organization determines a 
user’s data access patterns as and when they request 
Data Unit Keys. This determines the subset of data 
that has been accessed by the users of mobile devices. 
In the event of a security breach, user access history is 
critical for an organization to comply with regulatory 
standards. We assume that the C-Enforcer stores the 
logs in a tamper-proof storage. 


C-Enforcer and Trusted Key Server can both be a 
part of the same entity or can be separated. We design 
the two as different entities to demonstrate the differ- 
ent functionality. 


Disconnected Enforcer 


To support mobility, Concord supports a Discon- 
nected Enforcer (D-Enforcer) that functions as an 
enforcer in the absence of the C-Enforcer. The D- 
Enforcer, however, is an un-trusted entity that caches 
only a part of the Data Unit Keys to enables local 
reads and writes. The data on the D-enforcer is not 
monitored as rigorously as C-enforcer as: a) it does 
not maintain data request logs; and b) any key re- 
vealed to it is considered to have been viewed by the 
users. 


Storing the SEM-decrypted content along with 
encrypted data may lead to data and key compromise. 
Thus, D-enforcer (e.g., a PDA) provides a second 
layer of security when data is stored on a mobile sys- 
tem. We assume that a mobile device is a laptop and 
the D-Enforcer usually is a PDA. By mandating the 
use of a D-Enforcer, the risk of data loss is distributed 
among multiple entities as the loss of both is less 
likely. 
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Data Server 


The Data Server stores the encrypted data and 
can function with any file system. Concord assumes 
that the Data server is not a trusted entity and that it 
can be replicated to provide high availability. By sepa- 
rating data access from data governance, organizations 
can provide highly replicated service while minimiz- 
ing the overhead of access control. Storing encrypted 
Data Units on an infrastructure’s data servers provides 
a two-fold advantage: 

e the Data Server compromise does not imply 
data compromise; and 

e the data is available to the users upon the loss 
of the Mobile Device. 


Mobile Device 


A mobile device, such as a laptop, maintains the 
data in an encrypted format to secure data from physi- 
cal loss. The encrypted Data Unit Keys are stored on 
the Mobile device as well as on an Enforcer. The Data 
Unit Keys can be transmitted securely using the mRSA 
protocol. The Data Unit Keys should be securely han- 
dled on the Mobile Device and deleted when the need 
for unencrypted data no longer exists. 


Concord Protocol 


Concord provides a mechanism to download and 
store encrypted data on the Mobile Device. In a con- 
nected mode, the Mobile Device interacts with the C- 
Enforcer; in the absence of the C-Enforcer, the D- 
Enforcer doubles up as an enforcer. Both the Enforcers 
have different mRSA key pairs as the C-enforcer’ keys 
are organizational as compared to the D-Enforcer. 


As explained in the above sections, each Data 
Unit is encrypted with a Data Unit Key generated 
using a symmetric key algorithm. The use of the sym- 
metric key algorithm avoids transferring huge data 
using the mRSA algorithm. This subsection discusses 
the design of Concord, that is, mRSA key setup, 
reader and writer architecture using the C-Enforcer 
and the D-Enforcer. 


Key Setup 

In the Concord framework, key setup is required 
in two cases: first, when a new Mobile Device joins 
the Concord framework; second, when new Data Unit 
Keys are transferred to the Mobile Device. As men- 
tioned in previous sections, the Concord framework 
uses MRSA, 2-out-of-2 threshold cryptography. 


mRSA Key Setup 


Figure 3 shows the process of setting up the 
mRSA keys for a Mobile Device. When a new Mobile 
Device joins the Concord Framework, the Mobile 
Device requests the Trusted Key Server for mRSA 
keys to be generated. The Trusted Key Server per- 
forms a validation check to ensure that the client has 
not been previously revoked by checking a revocation 
list. If the Mobile Device has been revoked, the mRSA 
keys are not generated. On the other hand, if the 
Mobile Device has not been revoked, mRSA keys are 
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generated for the client. If the C-Enforcer is involved, 
the mRSA keys are transmitted to the Mobile Device 
and the C-Enforcer. If the D-Enforcer is required in 
addition to the C-Enforcer for a Mobile Device, the 
mRSA keys are communicated securely to the C- 
Enforcer, the D-Enforcer and the Mobile Device. The 
creation of an mRSA key can occur only after an 
mRSA key is obtained for the C-Enforcer. 
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Figure 3: mRSA Key Setup for a new Mobile Device. 
When a Mobile Device requests for mRSA Key, 
the Trusted Key Server checks the revocation list. 
If the client is revoked, it does not receive the 
mRSA keys else the mRSA keys are transmitted 
to other entities. 
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Figure 4: Obtaining Data Unit Keys. The Mobile 
Device requests the encrypted Data Unit Keys for 
the reader architecture. In the writer architecture, 
the Trusted Key Server provides the Mobile De- 
vice with a new Data Unit Key. 


Data Unit Keys 


Figure 4 demonstrates the mechanism for a 
Mobile Device to obtain a new Data Unit Key. When a 
Mobile Device requests the Trusted Key Server for a 
new Data Unit Key, the Trusted Key Server performs 
validation checks and generates the keys. The Data 
Unit Key is stored on the Trusted Key Server and the 
encrypted Data Unit Key is transmitted to the C- 
Enforcer and Mobile Device. In addition, the Trusted 
Key Server creates a token which 1s transmitted to the 
Mobile Device and the Data Server. When the Mobile 
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device wishes to put the encrypted Data Unit on the 
Data Server, the Data Server verifies the token and 
stores it. 


Download Encrypted Data Units 


Concord can be configured for use with any 
underlying file system. As discussed in the above sec- 
tions, the Data Server stores encrypted Data Units. We 
assume that the underlying file system provides basic 
access control allowing only authorized users to down- 
load the encrypted data. Once the user is authenticated, 
the encrypted data can be downloaded to a Mobile 
Device and stored for future access. 


Read and Write Enforcement Protocol Using the C- 
Enforcer 


When a user creates data, Concord provides a 
secure mechanism to upload the Data Unit to the Data 
Server. Assuming that the mRSA keys have been 
assigned, upon the request for a Data Unit Key, the 
Trusted Key Server communicates the encrypted Data 
Unit key to the C-Enforcer and the Mobile Device. 


Figure 5 and Figure 6 shows the process of 
decrypting the Data Unit key through the interaction 
between the Mobile Device and the C-Enforcer. When 
the Mobile Device requests the decryption of the Data 
Unit key, the C-Enforcer checks the revocation list. 
Upon successful validation, the C-Enforcer decrypts 
the Data Unit Key using the mRSA private key it holds. 
The SEM-decrypted Data Unit Key is then transmitted 
to Mobile Device. The Mobile Device simultaneously 
decrypts the encrypted Data Unit key using its own pri- 
vate key. Finally, the Mobile Device combines the 
SEM-decrypted and Client-decrypted Data Unit Keys 
to retrieve the Data Unit Key. In the reader architecture 
(Figure 5), the client is able to read the content in the 
encrypted Data Unit using the Data Unit key obtained. 


In the writer architecture shown in Figure 6, the 
Mobile Device requests for a Data Unit Key to encrypt 
the data. Once the data is encrypted, the user places 
the data onto the data server. If the Mobile Device 
requests to store the data as a part of a new Data Unit, 
it requests from the Trusted Key Server a single Data 
Unit Key that can be used to encrypt the clear data. A 
new Data Unit Key is created based on the protocol 
described earlier. When storing the Data Unit, the Data 
Server checks the randomly generated token. Token 
verification is used to indicate that a new Data Unit 
has been created and disallows creation of Data Units 
with the same name and location. Concord allows data 
writes only when the Mobile Device is in a connected 
mode. We explain the disconnected mode in the next 
section. In comparison, if the data needs to be added 
to an existing Data Unit, the Mobile Device retrieves 
the Data Unit Key, encrypts the Data Unit with the 
Data Unit Key, and stores it on the Data Server. 


Reader Architecture for D-Enforcer 


In a disconnected mode, the C-Enforcer dele- 
gates data enforcement to the D-Enforcer. In compari- 
son to the C-Enforcer, the D-Enforcer maintains a 
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subset of Data Unit Keys. We believe that the subset 
of keys available to the D-Enforcer can be determined 
by an organizational policy regarding the number of 
Data Units to be shared based on the data sensitivity. 
Such a policy does not necessarily safe-guard against 
a hacker for which the keys are available on the D- 
Enforcer, it only identifies this data. We discuss key 
policy in the next section. 
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Figure 6: Decrypting the Data Key to encrypt data for 
writer architecture. 


Figure 7 shows the Mobile Device requesting a 
subset of Data Unit Keys from the Trusted Key Server. 
The Trusted Key Server performs the validation checks 
and transfers the complete set of Data Unit Keys to the 
Mobile Device and the C-Enforcer. In contrast to the 
C-Enforcer, the D-Enforcer and the Mobile Device 
receive a subset of the Data Unit Keys. The Mobile 
Device maintains two sets of encrypted Data Unit 
Keys: one encrypted with the mRSA key of the C- 
Enforcer and the other with that of the D-Enforcer. 


Upon request from the Mobile Device for a Data 
Unit key, the D-Enforcer decrypts the key and trans- 
mits the SEM-decrypted key to the Mobile Device. 
The Mobile Device uses the SEM-decrypted key to 
compute the complete Data Unit Key. For regulatory 
compliance, all the data whose Data Units keys were 
given to D-Enforcer are assumed as accessed. 
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Figure 7: The Trusted Key Server distributes the Data 
Unit Keys to the Enforcers. The C-Enforcer main- 
tains the complete set of Data Unit Keys whereas 
the D-Enforcer maintains smaller subset of Data 
Unit Keys. 


Security in Concord 


In this section, we discuss the security provided 
by Concord. We primarily discuss: (a) revocation of a 
Mobile Device; (b) granularity of the Data Unit and 
(c) D-Enforcer Data Unit Key subset policy. Table 1 
discusses how Concord secures data in case of differ- 
ent compromises. We assume that the data on the 
mobile device is decrypted in a secure location. Con- 
cord cannot secure data that has been decrypted and 
copied onto devices that it cannot monitor. Upon loss 
of the Mobile Device a part of the keys along with the 
data would be available to the attackers. However, the 
data is encrypted and the keys are still encrypted. To 
decrypt the key, the second private key from an 
Enforcement Point is required. If the attacker has the 
D-Enforcer, a part of the keys could be decrypted and 
the other part of data is provably secure. The other 
option would be attack the C-Enforcer, which would 
be monitored. Therefore, without an Enforcer, the data 
is secure. 


Revocation in Concord 


Concord supports: a) revocation of read access to 
previously unread Data Units and b) revocation of the 
write access to all Data Units. If a Mobile Device 
needs to be revoked following a compromise, admin- 
istrators can perform the revocation at the Trusted Key 
Server. The Trusted Key Server securely transfers the 
revocation list to the C-Enforcer immediately upon 
revocation. Further data access to the unread data on 


toler 
1. Insecure Data Server 
2. Loss of Mobile Device 


3. Loss of D-Enforcer 
4. Loss of both Mobile Device and D- 
Enforcer 
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the affected Mobile Device is not possible as the C- 
Enforcer will not provide the Data Unit Keys to the 
Mobile Device. 


In the disconnected mode, the D-Enforcer stores 
a subset of the Data Unit Keys. A key distribution pol- 
icy, enforced at the Trusted Key Server, determines the 
number of keys that can be stored at the D-Enforcer 
for Mobile Devices. The D-Enforcer stores a smaller 
subset of keys that can be used to decrypt the Data 
Units even after revocation of the Mobile Device. 
However, as the users cannot access the other Data 
Unit Keys, the compromise is contained. Future ver- 
sions of the Data Units are encrypted with new Data 
Unit Keys, to protect them from future read access. 


When D-Enforcer needs new keys, the old set of 
keys that was cached should be cleared and a new set 
can be provided. In such a case, the old set of Data 
Units is assumed to have been exposed to the user. 


Granularity of the Data Unit 


Partitioning the Data into multiple Data Units 
determines the desired security level when employing 
the Concord framework. When a potential compro- 
mise occurs or the data needs to re-encrypted follow- 
ing a user revocation, data partitioning allows re- 
encryption of a smaller subset of the data, instead of 
encrypting, say, the entire volume. The granularity of 
the Data Units can be configured by the organization 
and will dictate the level of security. The three avail- 
able granularities for Data Units are: 

e File-granular; 
e Directory-granular; and 
e Volume-granular. 


File-granular configuration creates a Data Unit 
key for each file. This is the highest level of security 
that requires a large number of keys. For example, our 
experiment shows that for 77,900 files, about 3 MB is 
required to store the keys. We believe that this is 
acceptable as both the C-Enforcer and the Trusted Key 
Server are dedicated systems used to store keys for 
multiple Mobile Devices. 


Directory-granular configuration provides secu- 
rity by encrypting the files in a particular folder; how- 
ever, the sub-folders are encrypted using another Data 
Unit key. This granularity provides lesser security 
compared to the File-granular configuration, as multi- 
ple files share the same key. For the above example, 
we note that there were about 7,251 folders taking up 
about 0.3 MB. 


How Concord helps 


Data on the Data Server is secure - as it is encrypted 
Data on Mobile Device is secure - as it is encrypted 
Data Keys is secure - as it is encrypted 
List of Compromised Data is available. Rest of the data is 


provably secure. 
List of Data accessed is available 





9. Disgruntled Users 


Table 1: How Concord 1s able to secure the data for different compromises. 
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The volume granularity configuration involves 
use of a single key for the entire volume, providing the 
least security available with Concord. Such a system is 
similar to encrypt-the-disk system. 


Each level of security comes with the cost of 
encryption and decryption. For example, if an organi- 
zation wants to maintain a high level of security, it 
would imply that the organization needs to employ 
File-granularity, which would result in high costs in 
terms of storage and encryption and decryption opera- 
tions. On the contrary, if the organization would like 
to maintain minimal security, the volume-granular can 
be used, which requires a minimal amount of time to 
decrypt the data. We suspect that a reasonable balance 
between security and cost would be to employ direc- 
tory-granularity for the data-units. 


D-Enforcer Data Unit Key Subset Policy 


As discussed in previous sections, the number of 
encrypted Data Unit Keys cached by the D-Enforcer is 
determined by organizational policy. Upon successful 
transmission of these keys to the D-Enforcer, the 
Trusted Key Server transmits the list of keys revealed 
to the C-Enforcer for regulatory compliance. For all 
the Data Units for which the encrypted Data Unit 
Keys are revealed to D-Enforcer, the user is assumed 
to have accessed the data for regulatory compliance. 
Therefore, a policy to restrict the amount of files that 
users can access in a disconnected mode is required to 
provide highly secure systems. For example, if a dis- 
gruntled user is known to have checked out a huge 
number of Data Unit Keys over time, it would imply 
that a huge amount of data might have been compro- 
mised. We suggest that such a policy should be de- 
signed on a need-to-know basis. 


Concord Implementation 


In this section we discuss the implementation 
details of each of the components of the Concord 
framework. 


Trusted Key Server Implementation 


The Trusted Key Server requires administration 
to set the levels of security. For instance, apart from 
revocation, Trusted Key Server allows Data Unit key 
generation and distribution. All key-requests mandate 
Trusted Key Server to push keys to C-Enforcer or D- 
Enforcer. The revocation list at the Trusted Key Server 
should be kept updated and updated at C-Enforcer to 
discontinue further key requests. 


The Trusted Key Server serves the following 
requests: 

e The mRSA key setup, including checking the 
revocation list and generation of unique mRSA 
key pairs for both the Enforcers and the Mobile 
Device. 

¢ Generation of the Data Unit Keys using the 
Advanced Encryption Standard (AES) stan- 
dard. 
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The Trusted Key Server stores the mRSA keys 
for each Mobile Device. The Trusted Key Server 
maintains the list of revoked Mobile Devices. Further, 
the Trusted Key Server maintains the list of the Data 
Units and their corresponding Data Unit Key for each 
Mobile Device. 

C-Enforcer Implementation 

The C-Enforcer’s communication with the Mo- 
bile Device is the primary mode of request for a Data 
Unit key that requires mRSA decryption. The C- 
Enforcer has been implemented in Java. The commu- 
nication of the C-Enforcer with various components 
has been developed using the Java’s socket library. 
The current Concord prototype allows only a single 
Data Unit Key to be decrypted per request. 


The encrypted Data Unit Keys are stored on the 
Trusted Key Server as a single data structure (a Java 
HashMap). The data structure keeps a mapping be- 
tween the hash of the Data Unit’s storage path and the 
associated Data Unit Keys. We implemented this fea- 
ture in Concord using SHA1 that generates a 20 byte 
output. 

D-Enforcer Implementation 

We implemented the D-Enforcer using Java ME 
running on a PDA. The Java ME Virtual Machine 
(JVM) was CrEme 4.0 [5] compliant with JZME Con- 
nected Device Configuration (CDC) 1.0 specification 
based on JDK 1.3.1. The D-Enforcer stores encrypted 
Data Unit Keys in a Java HashMap. Storing hash of 
the data as an identifier to associate the encrypted file 
keys reduces the in-memory data structure size on D- 
Enforcer. 


For the implementation, D-Enforcer has two ser- 
vices on the active port in a) receiving and b) sending 
mode. The communication between the Trusted Key 
Server and the D-Enforcer is in the receiving mode; 
allowing the data to be pushed from the Key Server to 
the D-Enforcer as and when required. The communi- 
cation between the D-Enforcer and the Mobile Device 
is in the sending mode; allowing the D-Enforcer to 
push the data to the Mobile Device. Such a mecha- 
nism has been designed to reduce the amount of ser- 
vices run on the D-Enforcer to reduce the cost of oper- 
ations on the D-Enforcer. 


Data Server Implementation 


The Data Server prototype has been imple- 
mented using Java. The functionality can be easily 
provided using any file system such as NFS or AFS. 
The Data Server interacts with the Mobile Device over 
two channels: the Control Channel and the Data Chan- 
nel. The Control Channel serves the specific goal of 
controlling the data that needs to be transferred where 
as the Data Channel is used to transfer itself. The Con- 
trol Channel sets up the server socket for the Data 
Channels to open multiple sockets for streaming. The 
socket implementation supports a large number of 
files that are streamed in parallel. The streaming 
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mechanism employs a thread pool to stream one file 
per thread. 


Mobile Device Implementation 


The Mobile Device is a temporary store for 
encrypted Data Units. We implement the Mobile 
Device interface using Java. We designed a command 
line interface which allows the users to register, login, 
conduct mRSA key setup, request encrypted data, 
decrypt content and lastly, logout. 


Experiments and Results 


This section discusses Concord’s performance. 
The performance analysis involves (a) Performance 
comparison of the C-Enforcer versus that of the D- 
Enforcer; (b) Data Unit Key Generation time; (c) Data 
Unit Key Distribution time for both the C-Enforcer 
and the D-Enforcer. 


Experiment Setup 


All of the experiments have been performed 
using the following devices and networks with speci- 
fied configurations. The Trusted Key Server was run- 
ning on Intel Penttum 4 CPU 3.00 GHz with 2 GB 
RAM running Microsoft Windows XP Professional 
version 2002 with service pack 2, whereas the C- 
Enforcer and Data Server were running on different 
machines with a similar configuration. The Mobile 
Device used for performance analysis was a Intel Pen- 
tum M 1700 MHz 1 GB RAM whereas the D- 
Enforcer was a Intel ARM HP iPAQ PocketPC h4300 
PDA with 64 MB RAM running Windows CE.net Ver- 
sion 4.1. The Local Area Network bandwidth was 100 
Mbps with a delay of about 0.1-0.2 milliseconds and 
Bluetooth link was 700 Kbps with a delay of about 
60-70 milliseconds. The Java Virtual Machine (JVM) 
on the PDA is CrEme 4.0 [5] compliant with J2ME 
Connected Device Configuration (CDC) 1.0 specifica- 
tion and based on JDK 1.3.1. The CDC 1s the J2ME 
configuration that supports full Java implementation 
on PDA HP iPAQ PocketPC. 


Performance Comparison Between C-Enforcer and 
D-Enforcer 


As indicated above, the D-Enforcer communicates 
with the Mobile Device over a low-bandwidth Blue- 
tooth communication link. On the other hand, a C- 
Enforcer 1s implemented over a high bandwidth con- 
nection and has additional computational resources. 


Figure 8 shows the total decryption time for a 
single Data Unit Key. The total time includes the time 
taken to partially decrypt the Data Unit Key on the C- 
Enforcer and on the D-Enforcer; finally, the partially- 
decrypted data from the Enforcer point and the Mobile 
Device is used to completely decrypt the Data Unit 
Key. The performance of D-Enforcer is improved by 
reusing the socket that is used through the socket pool- 
ing. The D-Enforcer shows significant performance 
improvement when the socket is reused. The average 
one-time socket connection setup time was found to 
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be 4.39 seconds. Since the D-Enforcer is dedicated to 
serving a single Mobile Device, the communication 
socket can always remain open. That is, no socket 
connection timeout is set. 
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Figure 8: Performance analysis of D-Enforcer and C- 
Enforcer involves the measurement of the time 
taken to decrypt a Data Unit Key (48 bytes) 
against the nth decryption request. The average 
one-time socket connection setup time for Blue- 
tooth was found to be 4.39 Seconds. 


Concord Setup Performance 


Concord setup requires time to distribute Data 
Unit Keys (AES keys) to the Mobile Device and the 
C-Enforcer as well as the D-Enforcer. This section 
shows (a) Trusted Key Server performance and (b) the 
performance of file key distribution to the Enforcers. 


Trusted Key Server Performance 


The time taken to generate Data Unit Keys is 
proportional to the number of keys that are being gen- 
erated; however, as the number of keys increases, the 
time taken to generate the keys is relatively constant. 
Our experiments show that the time required for gen- 
eration of a key decreases exponentially as the number 
of keys generated increases. When one key was gener- 
ated, 0.46 Sec per key was required whereas 1.06 Sec 
per key was required when 1,000 keys were generated. 
We provide an optimization for Trusted Key Server 
performance by creating multiple keys. These keys are 
provided to the users upon request. 


Performance of Data Unit Key Distribution to 

Enforcers 

In Concord, Data Unit Keys are transmitted from 
the Trusted Key Server to the Enforcers and to the 
Mobile Device. The amount of time taken to send the 
Data Unit Keys from the Trusted Key Server to the 
Enforcers is shown in Figure 9. For the D-Enforcer, 
using Bluetooth, our experiments show that about 4.39 
seconds are required to create a socket. The time taken 
to transmit about 1000 keys is about 6.5 seconds. 
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Figure 9: AES Key distribution time from Trusted 
Key Server to D-Enforcer and C-Enforcer. 


The experiment reiterates the fact that the time 
taken to communicate the Data Unit Key is dependent 
on the bandwidth of the communication medium. The 
Bluetooth link is a very low bandwidth in comparison 
to that of LAN. 


Conclusion 


Concord framework allows organizations to mon- 
itor the data accessed on a mobile device as an infra- 
structure-level service by distributing the trust among 
multiple entities. With an ability to provide irrefutable 
data access history, Concord data access framework 
supports regulatory compliance standards. The knowl- 
edge of the data accessed by the users on their Mobile 
Device enables the organization to demonstrate their 
adherence to mandated regulatory compliance such as 
HIPPA and the Feinstein Bill. 


Concord provides a novel secure data access and 
monitoring framework with data being stored on the 
employee’s mobile devices. Concord requires an en- 
forcement server, either the connected C-Enforcer or 
the disconnected D-Enforcer, to be involved in de- 
crypting the data on user’s mobile device. With the 
help of the enforcement server, Concord enables the 
organization to effectively monitor data access and 
revoke unwanted clients. Concord identifies critical 
organizational data that has been accessed by a dis- 
gruntled user’s access and theft or loss of the mobile 
device by handling data securely during storage and 
wire while in a cryptographic format. Concord em- 
ploys a 2-out-ot-2 cryptographic technique, called 
mRSA, which encrypts data while in storage or when 
being transferred on wire. 


Future Work 


The Concord implementation discussed in this 
paper has been implemented as a prototype. During 
this prototype implementation, our measurements dem- 
onstrated that the high cost involved in encryption and 
decryption using mRSA. We are working on another 
threshold cryptographic solution that would be able to 
reduce the number of operations to increase the effi- 
ciency. We plan to perform an extensive I/O evaluation 
to evaluate the costs involved. 
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Appendix 


ey C:\ WINDOWS) system3?'\cmd.exe 







= concord’.tks >tks . bat 
Usage: tks.bat [-options ] 


or 
tks bat [-options!] Largs...] 


where options include: 


Authenticate user on TKS 
Revoke a particular client 
Unrevoke a particular client 


—login <uname> <passud> 
—revoke <«<client—id> 
—unrevoke «<client—id> 





—Yers ion Wersion Information 

—he lp Shows usage 

—exit | -—quit | —logout Log out the user from the system 
= concorda’tks >_ 


Snapshot I: The TKS interface for administrators allows the revocation of malicious client. 


ey COWINDOWS' systems2'cmd.exe - deploy-tks.bat 





= concord’.tks -deploy—tks . hat 
TEKS service stared as: tks2152.15.78 .58:20H8 


Snapshot IH: The Command that starts the TKS server. 


eRe ee pe ree al ebm ers 





F=\concord’ceprdeploy—cep. hat 
CEP service started as: cep@i152.15.97.38 -2688 


Snapshot HI: Command that starts the CEP server. 
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Snapshot IV: Command that starts the DEP server on a mobile device using CrEme jvm. The command is: 
CrEme.exe -Of -wd \pda -classpath ‘\pda\concord.jar’ edu.unce.corcord.pda.DEP. 





Snapshot V: The dialog box message that gets displayed when the DEP server is running on a mobile device. 
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Authentication on Untrusted Remote 
Hosts with Public-key Sudo 


Matthew Burnside, Mack Lu, and Angelos D. Keromytis — Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Two common tools in Linux- and UNIX-based environments are SSH for secure com- 
munications and sudo for performing administrative tasks. These are independent programs with 
substantially different purposes, but they are often used in conjunction. In this paper, we describe a 
weakness in their interaction and present our solution, public-key sudo. 


Public-key sudo! is an extension to the sudo authentication mechanism which allows for 
public key authentication using the SSH public key framework. We describe our implementation 
of a BSD SSH authentication module and the SSH modifications required to use this module. 


Introduction 


In today’s age of large, distributed networks, 
trusted remote machines are rare. That 1s, untrusted 
machines are the common case, but through business 
or other requirements, users and administrators find 
themselves required to connect to such machines, 
regardless. These may be machines maintained by dis- 
reputable system administrators, machines which are 
believed to have suffered compromises, or simply 
machines for which the user suspects there is a high 
probability of future compromise. It 1s desirable not to 
provide sensitive information to such machines. 


Two tools which have become the norm in such 
environments are SSH [15] and sudo [11]. These are 
indpendent programs with substantially different pur- 
poses, but they are often used in conjunction. In this 
paper, we describe a weakness in their interaction, and 
then present public-key sudo to solve it. 


SSH is a tool used for secure communication 
between computer systems. It protects the end user by, 
among other things, providing confidentiality of the 
user’s data on the wire and authentication of the end- 
host to the user. It also provides a framework for 
authenticating the user to the end-host. In its default 
configuration, SSH requires a password on the server, 
but it can also be configured to use public keys. 


To configure SSH for public keys, the user gen- 
erates one or more key pairs (DSA or RSA) and dis- 
tributes the public key(s) to the desired servers. The 
private keys are encrypted with passwords and stored 
on the local host. During the login process, the SSH 
client prompts the user for the password to his private 
key and uses it to decrypt the key. It then uses the 
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decrypted key to generate a signature which is sent to 
the server. If the server can verify the signature, it 
allows the user to log in. 


SSH provides an additional tool SSH-agent 
which assists in managing the private keys and further 
assists in multi-hop sessions. After it 1s started, the 
user registers each of his private keys and the SSH- 
agent takes responsibility for each. The agent prompts 
the user for the private-key passwords, then loads the 
keys into protected memory. The agent also creates a 
UNIX-domain socket on the local host, and stores its 
location in a well-known environment variable. The 
socket can be thought of as a tunnel directly to the 
agent, and all communication with the agent is 
through this socket. The SSH client then uses the tun- 
nel to query the agent for authentication material dur- 
ing the login process. 


SSH also provides an option to forward this 
socket to subsequent hosts. This allows SSH connec- 
tions started multiple SSH hops away from the client’s 
local host to connect back to the SSH-agent on the local 
host and authenticate using the material it manages. 


One of the great strengths of SSH with public- 
key authentication is that a user can log in to an 
untrusted host without providing any sensitive data. 
The user provides only his public key and a signature. 
Even if the remote host is compromised, the user’s 
authentication material is safe. Compare this to pass- 
word authentication; if the remote SSH daemon has 
been compromised, an adversary can obtain the plain- 
text password. Any tool on the remote host which uses 
password authentication is susceptible to such an 
attack. By default, sudo is one of those tools. 


The UNIX sudo command is designed to allow 
users to run commands as other users. It has a rich 
configuration language which allows the system ad- 
ministrator to delegate authority to execute commands 
as root (or other users) to particular users. It also pro- 
vides detailed auditing records. The most common 
case 1s to use sudo for administrative purposes. 
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In this common case, the user instructs sudo to 
execute a command, and sudo checks a configuration 
file to verify that the user has permission to run the 
command as root. It then authenticates the user via 
password. If the password is correct, sudo then exe- 
cutes the command as the root user, while logging the 
details. In some environments [12, 5], sudo has sup- 
planted the need for a root user entirely. 


The sudo authentication mechanism can be con- 
figured to require the user’s password (by default), the 
root password, or no password. The sudo package also 
includes extra authentication modules for Kerberos, 
Secureware, and SecurID, among others. The extra 
authentication modules operate in addition to the pass- 
word requirements. That is, depending on the configu- 
ration, a user may have to enter his Kerberos password, 
and the root password. There is no module for public 
key-based authentication. Heavyweight schemes like 
Kerberos and SecurID require substantial investments 
in time and/or money, so the best options for small- to 
medium-sized networks are lightweight schemes such 
as password authentication or S/KEY [3]. 


S/KEY is a one-time password scheme which 
requires the end-user to maintain a hard-copy list of 
passwords, or to run a one-time password generator 
locally for each authentication attempt. Sudo requires 
re-authentication every five minutes, by default, so 
S/KEY is feasible for only the most dedicated. As a 
result, password authentication is the most common 
technique. 


In this paper, we propose an extension to the 
sudo authentication mechanism to allow for public key 
authentication with the sudo engine. We describe our 
implementation of an BSD authentication module that 
uses SSH_AUTH_SOCK to authenticate incoming cli- 
ents. We then describe the source code and configura- 
tion changes required to provide public-key authenti- 
cation with sudo. 


Related Work 


The sudo [11] architecture was designed by Bob 
Coggeshall and Cliff Spencer at SUNY/Buffalo in the 
early 1980s for a VAX-11/750 running 4.1BSD. Con- 
trol of sudo has passed through many hands in the inter- 
vening years. It is currently maintained by Todd Miller. 


The SSH [15] protocol was designed in 1995 by 
Tatu Ylonen at Helsinki University of Technology. 
There are now several competing implementations of 
the original protocol and its derivatives, including the 
implementation released by SSH Communications Se- 
curity (founded by Tatu Ylonen), and OpenSSH, 
developed by the OpenBSD project. Our work 1s 
based on the OpenSSH implementation. 


The BSD Authentication framework [1] is an 
authentication framework used by some UNIX-like 
operating systems including OpenBSD and BSD/OS. 
It is similar in spirit to the Pluggable Authentication 
Modules (PAM) [10] found in Linux and Solaris. 
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Neither provides a mechanism for interaction with the 
SSH authentication system. 


Other related works include Kerberos [7] and 
LDAP [4] which provide unified network authentica- 
tion mechanisms. LDAP also provides the Proxied 
Authorization Control [13]. In larger networks, 
RADIUS [8] and its successor DIAMETER [2] pro- 
vide authentication, authorization and accounting pro- 
tocols. They allow communication with a _ policy 
server to make policy-based decisions. These latter 
protocols are typically used for user administration in 
roaming and dial-up situations. 


In [6], Napier describes a security flaw in the 
default sudo configuration wherein an attacker can 
obtain victim’s sudo privileges without the victim’s 
password. Sudo caches the user’s password so that a 
user only has to enter his password every five minutes. 
That cache is valid for all TTYs on which the user is 
logged in. If the attacker can run an arbitrary process 
as the victim, then the attacker will have the same root 
privileges. Napier recommends turning off password 
caching entirely, but recognizes that this would en- 
courage administrators to use a root shell to avoid re- 
typing their passwords — a problem when it comes to 
auditing. Sudo with public-key authentication will 
allow the system administrator to turn off password 
caching, and does not require frequent re-typing of the 
administrator’s passwords. 


Sudo and SSH 


Our implementation platform is the OpenBSD 
4.2 operating system. This operating system ships with 
OpenSSH 4.7 and sudo 1.6.9p4, with OpenBSD cus- 
tomizations. In this section we will describe some rel- 
evant details from the BSD Authentication framework, 
sudo, SSH and the ssh-agent, as they exist in OpenBSD 
4.2. 


BSD Authentication Framework 


OpenBSD uses the BSD Authentication frame- 
work, sometimes called bsd_auth, to present a uniform 
API to the various authentication modules. bsd_auth 
maintains a collection of modules in /usr/libexec/auth/. 
Each module performs a particular style of authentica- 
tion, including password, Kerberos, S/KEY, and RA- 
DIUS, among others. A user program interacts with 
the authentication framework by making calls on the 
bsd_auth API. The API then executes the modules as 
separate processes in order to limit interactions be- 
tween the child and parent processes, under the princi- 
pal of least privilege [9]. 

The BSD Authentication framework is config- 
ured through the file /etc/login.conf. This file allows the 
user to add new authentication styles, and to assign 
styles to specific users or programs. 


Sudo 
The sudo command takes as a command line 


argument the command the user desires to have exe- 
cuted another user (typically root). It then searches for 
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the user’s login name in the configuration file /etc/ 
sudoers, and verifies that the user has the correct per- 
missions. Beyond this point, the sudo implementation 
in OpenBSD diverges slightly from the general sudo 
release. 


The general sudo release is configured to support 
multiple authentication styles, including passwords, 
Kerberos, and SecurID. The code for implementing 
each of these styles is included with the sudo release. 
In OpenBSD, these are bypassed and the operating 
system’s BSD Authentication framework is called 
instead. To effect this, the sudo authentication mod- 
ules have been replaced with a single module bsdauth 
which, in turn, provides all interaction with the BSD 
Authentication framework. Thus, on OpenBSD, the 
authentication styles presented by sudo are those sup- 
ported by the BSD Authentication framework. 


Thus, the complete authentication process with 
sudo is as follows. The bsdauth module uses the BSD 
Authentication framework API to authenticate the 
user. The API uses the definitions in login.conf to deter- 
mine the particular authentication type, and then loads 
the appropriate module from /usr/libexec/auth. The mod- 
ule is loaded, it performs the authentication process, 
and then completes with success or failure. If success- 
ful, sudo executes the given command in a cleansed 
environment. That is, all environment variables except 
LOGNAME, SHELL, USER, and USERNAME are re- 


moved. 
SSH and the SSH Agent 


The SSH-agent is used to facilitate the use of 
public keys with SSH. We will walk through a sample 
SSH connection, from an SSH client to an SSH server, 
with SSH-agent enabled on the client, to illustrate 
their interaction in the authentication process. Before 
the authentication process can begin, the keys must be 
generated using the ssh-keygen utility and the public 
key must be stored on the server — appended to the 
user’s .ssh/authorized_keys file. 


The user then starts the SSH-agent, and verifies 
that the SSH_AUTH_SOCK environment variable has 
been exported to the environment that will use the 
agent. The user adds his keys to the agent using the 
ssh-add command. The agent prompts the user for the 
password to each key and then loads them into mem- 
ory for future use. Once the key has been added to the 
agent, the client is ready to initiate an SSH connection. 


The SSH protocol architecture consists of a 
transport layer protocol, a user authentication proto- 
col, and a connection protocol. The transport layer 
protocol provides encryption, integrity protection and 
server authentication. The transport layer is negotiated 
first. When it is complete, the user authentication pro- 
tocol begins, as described in [14]. The client requests 
public key authentication: 

byte SSH_MSG_USERAUTH_ REQUEST 
string user name 
string service name in US-ASCII 
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string "pnublickey" 

boolean FALSE 

string public key algorithm name 
string public key blob 


Where the ‘public key blob’ may contain certificates. 
If the public key matches a public key stored on the 
server, the server accepts the request: 

byte SSH _MSG_USERAUTH PK OK 


string public key algorithm 
string public key blob 


The client uses the SSH_AUTH_SOCK tunnel to obtain 
from the agent a signature over the following data: 


string session identifier 
byte SSH_MSG_USERAUTH_ REQUEST 


string user name 

string service name 

string "pnublickey" 

boolean TRUE 

string public key algorithm 

string public key for authentication 


And returns it to the server: 
byte SSH MSG USERAUTH REQUEST 


string user name 

string service name 

string "pnublickey" 

boolean TRUE 

string public key algorithm name 
string public key for authentication 
string signature 


If the server is able to verify the signature, the 
authentication has succeeded. 


The agent forwarding option on SSH maintains 
the SSH_AUTH_SOCK variable at each hop in a multi- 
stage SSH connection. This means that when a client 
connects to server h,, the SSH_AUTH_SOCK environ- 
ment variable is re-created there, tunneled back to the 
SSH-agent on the client machine. When the user then 
initiates a connection from h, to hy, the SSH process 
uses the same SSH-agent connection, with the same 
authentication process described above, connecting 
through the SSH_AUTH_SOCK on h,. We take advan- 
tage of the fact that this connection exists and use it to 
leverage the authentication process to create public- 
key sudo. 


Implementation 


Our implementation consists of the addition of a 
new authentication style login_pubkey to the BSD Au- 
thentication framework, and re-configuration of sudo to 
make use of the new style. We link the login_pubkey 
module to libssh during compilation, which allows our 
module to manipulate SSH keys, request signatures, 
and call other functions used by the SSH client and 
SSH server. 


We modify the login.conf file to add login_pubkey 
to the BSD Authentication framework authentication 
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styles. We also modify the sudoers file, using the 
env_keep directive, to preserve the SSH_AUTH_SOCK 


environment variable for the authentication module. 


When an authentication module is invoked by 
the BSD Authentication API, it receive a number of 
arguments from the calling process. These arguments 
provide the necessary information for authentication 
to occur. Parameters include the name of the user 
being authenticated, the authentication service being 
requested, and several other options, including details 
on whether the authentication service being requested 
is a challenge or a response. Since the challenge/ 
response portion of the SSH authentication are han- 
dled outside of sudo, the challenge service is ignored 
by login_pubkey; all work is performed during the 
response service. 


When login_pubkey receives a service request of 
type response, this indicates that the parent authentica- 
tion process is awaiting an authentication decision. 
The module loads the SSH_AUTH_SOCK environment 
variable and opens the socket which tunnels to the 
SSH-agent, using the SSH client function ssh_get_ 
authentication_connection(). The module then queries the 
agent for key details using the ssh_get_first_identity() 
and ssh_get_next_identity() functions. 


With the private key details in hand, login_pubkey 
then searches the user’s authorized_keys file for a cor- 
responding key by calling the SSH server function 
user_key_allowed(). It requests the agent signature by 
calling ssh_agent_sign, and verifies it by calling key_ 
verify(). If it succeeds, then user has successfully 
authenticated. If any of the functions above fail, the 
process is considered a failed authentication. 


This process is identical to the authentication 
process performed in SSH, with login_pubkey serving 
as both SSH client and SSH server with respect to the 
SSH-agent. At process completion, a standard SSH 
public key authentication has taken place, and no sen- 
sitive information has been revealed on the server. 
Furthermore, with agent forwarding, the SSH_AUTH_ 
SOCK is recreated, tunneling back to the original 
agent, on each subsequent hop in a multi-hop session, 
so this process remains unchanged even in multi-hop 
sessions. 


Example Session 


In this section, we will walk through an example 
session using sudo with public key authentication. The 
user starts his SSH-agent, and checks to make sure 
that the SSH_AUTH_SOCK environment variable has 
been created. This variable contains the filename of 
the UNIX domain socket connected to the agent. 

castor% ssh-agent 
castor% echo SSSH_AUTH_SOCK 
/tmp/ssh-aHYaC22922/agent.22922 


The user then adds his private key to the agent. The 
agent now manages the private key, and it is now 
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possible to make queries through SSH_AUTH_SOCK 
against this key. We also make use of the -c option 
which is discussed in the following section. 


castor% ssh-add -c .ssh/id_rsa 
Identity added: .ssh/id_rsa 


Next, the user connects to the remote server making 
sure to enable agent forwarding. After connecting, the 
user checks to make certain that the SSH_AUTH_SOCK 
has been forwarded. 

castor% ssh -A pollux 

pollux% echo $SSH_ AUTH_SOCK 

/tmp/ssh-kOfZrk1118/agent.1118 


It is now possible to use sudo with public key authen- 
tication: 
pollux% ./sudo -a pubkey /bin/1s 
Fite. dt. File.2 hello stxt 
pollux% 


From the server pollux, connect to another server 
clytemnestra, again with agent forwarding. 
pollux% ssh -1 -A clytemnestra 
clytemnestra% echo SSSH_AUTH_SOCK 
/tmp/ssh- jjneu20310/agent.20310 


Sudo on clytemnestra uses the local SSH_AUTH_SOCK 
which tunnels through pollux to the agent on castor and 
authenticates the user. 
clytemnestra% ./sudo -a pubkey /bin/1s -a 
this_is_an_empty_file hello.txt 
clytemnestra% 
As long as the SSH_AUTH_SOCK is forwarded, the 
number of intervening hops does not affect the authen- 
tication mechanism. 


Discussion 


The adversary we consider is one who has a root 
compromise on the remote host. He may have in- 
serted, among other things, malicious replacements for 
the SSH and Sudo executables and the authentication 
modules. Our goal is to prevent the adversary from 
obtaining any sensitive authentication materiel (such 
as a password). 


From this adversary, SudoPK can be viewed as 
an API on top of SSH agent forwarding. It does not 
provide any additional functionality, it simply pro- 
vides easier access to the agent. Hence, we must focus 
on attacks on the agent itself. 


An adversary who has access to a user’s SSH_ 
AAUTH_SOCK can use it as an oracle to generate signa- 
tures for connecting to any host for which that user has 
permission. SSH-agent provides protection against this 
attack by allowing the user to add keys with the -c 
option. This option requires the local-host identity be 
confirmed (via password) before every signature. In 
this fashion, the end-user will be notified of unautho- 
rized authentication attempts using the SSH-agent. 


Even with the -c option in place, the adversary 
may attempt to race for the SSH_AUTH_SOCK during a 
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valid attempt. If the adversary wins, the end-user will 
receive the -C password prompt as expected. To pre- 
vent this attack, which is an attack on agent forward- 
ing, regardless of whether SudoPK is in place, we 
modify the SSH agent to present the user with the data 
to be signed and requesting confirmation before gener- 
ating a signature. 


Conclusion 


The public-key sudo mechanism is an implemen- 
tation that solves a specific and common problem. 
However, the concepts used here are generic and can 
be extended. The notion of public-key authentication 
through secure tunnels, as implemented in SSH with 
agent forwarding, is quite powerful. The login_pubkey 
module is a generic interface to that mechanism and 
can be used by any application, not just sudo. We 
believe that this architecture is applicable in other sce- 
narios, including remote attestation. In this scenario, 
the trusted platform module (TPM) takes the place of 
the SSH-agent, and queries against the TPM may be 
made through the corresponding agent tunnel. 
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ABSTRACT 


Virtualization has recently become very popular in the area of system engineering and 
administration. This is primarily due to its benefits, such as: longer uptimes, better hardware 
utilization, and greater reliability. These benefits can reduce physical infrastructure, space, power 
consumption, and management costs. However, managing a virtualized environment to gain those 
benefits is difficult and rife with details. 


Through the use of a concept known as virtual appliances, the benefits of virtualization can 
be brought to organizations without sufficient knowledge or staff to install and support a complex 
virtual infrastructure. This same concept can also be used to provide cheap datacenter services to 
larger companies, or research facilities that are unable or unwilling to run a high performance 
computing environment. 


In this paper, we describe Storm, a system designed to simplify the development, deployment 
and provisioning for common applications. The system is designed to be easy to configure and 
maintain. It can automatically react to changes in system load to deploy additional services and it 
dynamically powers client machines using IMPI controls to enhance energy savings. We 


demonstrate the utility of the system using scalable mail appliance. 


Introduction 


Virtualization has become very popular as a way 
of managing a large number of complex software sys- 
tems. This is primarily due to its benefits, such as 
longer uptimes, better hardware utilization, and greater 
reliability enabled by the ability to move a virtual 
machine from one host computer to another. These 
benefits lead to reduced physical infrastructure/foot- 
print, power consumption, and total cost of ownership 
[1]. 

However, managing virtual environments is com- 
plex; a number of management frameworks, both 
commercial and academic or open source projects, 
have been recently developed. These frameworks seek 
to reduce the complexity of managing a large scale 
deployment or infrastructure. Usually, these frame- 
works are complex — that complexity is introduced in 
a large part by their attempted generality. We argue 
that we can produce a simpler tool by taking a 
restricted view of how many information technology 
organizations actually conduct their operations. 


We argue that the concept of lJayered virtual 
appliances should be central to the development and 
deployment of a virtual machine management frame- 
work — so much so that we are focused on a virtual 
appliance management framework rather than a vir- 
tual machine management framework. By adopting 
this focus, and using a simple, extensible framework 
for managing such appliances, we show how virtual- 
ization can be brought to organizations without suffi- 
cient knowledge or staff to install and support a 


complex virtual infrastructure. We also explore how 
virtualization can be used to provide cheap datacenter 
services to larger companies, or research facilities that 
are unable or unwilling to run a commercial manage- 
ment framework. In each case, we’re focused on a 
simple management framework that is easy to adopt. 


Server sprawl and operating system (OS) man- 
agement are major concerns in the area of information 
technology [2]. This paper addresses these concerns 
by simplifying the use of virtualization and system 
configuration for application developers and system 
administrators. We also show how our simplified 
interface can still be used to provide scalable “on 
demand”’ computing services using standard interfaces 
and technologies. 


As we describe in more detail later, virtual appli- 
ances [3], are a combination of operating system and 
application components that provide a specific com- 
puting task, such as spam filtering, mail delivery or 
web serving. The STORM system provides a virtual 
appliance configuration and provisioning system. The 
STORM management node controls a cluster of com- 
puters that use a virtualization hyperviser, such as 
Xen, VMWare or VirtualBox. Each node in the cluster 
must run a specific control program (not shown) that 
coordinates the STORM management node. Adminis- 
trators (or programs) can cause virtual appliances to 
be deployed on nodes within the cluster of computers. 
The STORM system determines on which nodes the 
appliance should be run, loads the appropriate config- 
urations and customizes them for the environment. 
Given system management mechanisms such as IPMI, 
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the STORM system can also dynamically manage the 
power state of different computing nodes to reduce the 
energy needs based on load and configuration. Using 
monitoring interfaces provided by common hypervi- 
sors, the STORM system can cause new appliance 
instances to be generated when CPU utilization or 
reported host demands warrant. 


As we'll describe in related work section, there 
are many existing virtual machine management sys- 
tems. Some of these are designed for specific applica- 
tions, such as managing “‘grid’’ computing or clusters 
of machines. The approach we took in the STORM sys- 
tem is to focus on simplicity and ease of infrastructure 
maintenance. The framework is simple because it uses 
readily available technologies (reducing the time for 
installation) and presents a simple but very capable 
web interface for system management. To simplify on- 
going management and deployment of applications, 
each deployed application contains four “‘layers’’: 

1. A common operating system substrate that con- 
tains the basic components needed by all virtual 
appliances; the Ubuntu “Just Enough OS” 
(JEOS) platform is a representative example of 
this substrate. 

2. An appliance specific component that provides 
the application and necessary libraries; an ex- 
ample might be the the “‘postfix”’ program, Idap 
and mysql libraries for remote mail deliver and 
other necessary libraries. 

3. A deployment specific component that cus- 
tomizes the combination of the operating sys- 
tem substrate and the appliance specific compo- 
nent; an example might be the configuration 
files for postfix, mysql, nfs and ldap. The 
deployment specific component essentially cap- 
tures changes to the underlying appliance com- 
ponent — for example, the appliance component 
would typically include “‘off the shelf’? config- 
urations provided by an O/S distribution. The 
deployment specific component would be the 
result of an appliance maintainer editing the 
specific configuration files to customize those 
files for the local environment. 

4. An instance specific component that uses infor- 
mation provided by the STORM server to con- 
figure a specific instance of a more general 
appliance. For exmaple, that instance specific 
information may configure the domain name to 
be ‘“‘mail.foo.com”’ vs. ‘“‘mail.bar.com’’ and makes 
(minor) changes to /etc/sendmail configuration 
files based on data from a specific configura- 
tion file accessed by the STORM server. 


On Linux, the STORM system can deploy an “‘ini- 
tial RAM disk”’ that combines these four layers using 
the “union file system.” This configuration allows a 
single O/S configuration to be used by multiple 
clients, and that single configuration can be provided 
by NFS or iSCSI. Using the union file system in such 
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a structured fashion greatly simplifies the task of 
building the “‘deployment specific component” — the 
local administrator essentially logs in to an instance of 
the machine and updates the configuration files. The 
top “‘writable” layer of the union filesystem will cap- 
ture those changes. Many of the changes will involve 
adding instance specific components, which are speci- 
fied as “variables” in the configuration files that are 
later expanded when the instance 1s created. 


These layers allow the base O/S and the specific 
applications to be split; this means that an underlying 
O/S image, including all the common libraries and 
management tools, can be patched without having to 
then patch each individual appliance component. Re- 
ducing the number of operating system configurations 
greatly reduces the security risks of multiple un- 
patched configurations; it also reduces the workload 
on the administrator. Likewise, the separation of the 
appliance specific component, the deployment specific 
component and the instance specific allows the com- 
mon components to be upgraded without having to 
reconfigure each component; again, this assists in 
securing those appliance components. It also reduces 
the storage needed for the underlying O/S substrate — 
while this seems like a minor feature, having many 
appliances use the same O/S image means that the file 
server can more effectively cache common utilities, 
speading access and reducing needed resources. 


This layering is not perfect — depending on the 
package management system used by the underlying 
O/S, it may be that an appliance component may 
install patches already provided by an updated or 
modified O/S substrate. In our experience, systems 
similar the “‘debian’’ package management system 
provide the most flexible interface — these systems 
stores package information in individual files, rather 
than in databases as is done in the common “redhat” 
package management system. Either packaging sys- 
tem works, but the database versions will consume 
more space. 


These individual components can be automati- 
cally combined when configuring the provisioned sys- 
tem. STORM can also be used to exert finer levels of 
control should the “‘virtual appliance”? model not be 
sufficient; however, these are not the focus on STORM 
nor of this paper. Likewise, the STORM system also 
provides a secure XML-RPC service that can be used 
by appliances themselves to control provisioning 
based on environmental or load conditions. 


Again, by offering guidence in how a system 
should be configured an by limiting the scope of prob- 
lems that we try to address, we believe that STORM 
provides a simplified workflow for an IT administra- 
tor. In this remainder of this paper, we briefly describe 
the virtualization technology that underpins STORM. 
Then, in the Method section we describe the compo- 
nents that make up STORM. In the Example and 
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Analysis section, we walk through an example of 
using STORM to configure an energy and load-aware 
mail processing system. We subject that system to arti- 
ficial load and demonstrate that STORM is capable of 
adaptively adjusting the number of mail processing 
appliances. Lastly, in section Future Work, we 
describe similar systems and future directions for 
STORM. 


Background 


Virtualization is not a very new area of computer 
science. The concept of virtual machines date back to 
the 60’s with the IBM research system titled CP-40 
[4]. This system is one of the first known to be able to 
run multiple instances of client operating systems 
within it. Virtualization gained popularity as a man- 
agement tool with the development and widespread 
deployment of VMware circa 1998. The VMware vir- 
tualization technology took a different approach than 
the IBM hardware — the virtualization was done by 
binary rewriting. 

In 2003, Xen, developed at the University of 
Cambridge [1], introduced a para-virtualization sys- 
tem, where in the “‘guest”’ operating system cooper- 
ated with the virtualization system to reduce virtual- 
ization overhead. Their described an implementation 
of a hypervisor that made para-virtualization possible 
on the x86 architecture. The code for this implementa- 
tion was released under an open source license, and 
distributed freely on the Internet, greatly increasing 
the popularity of virtualization on commodity plat- 
forms. Since that time, Intel and AMD have provided 
additional hardware support to improve virtualization 
performance. 


With the availability of an inexpensive and high 
performance virtualization system, many projects have 
been started using this technology to provide homoge- 
neous computing, in which the operating system is 
independent from the hardware. 


The hypervisor is the software that enables mul- 
tiple operating systems to run on a single physical 
host. It is the intermediary between the operating sys- 
tem being virtualized and the physical host. The 
hypervisor is also responsible for handling time shar- 
ing between virtual machines. There are several hyper- 
visors currently available, a few worthwhile mention- 
ing are: Vmware, Xen, KVM, and Virtual Box. In this 
paper, our description of the STORM system is based 
on the Xen hypervisor, but STORM is not limited to 
that virtualization hypervisor. STORM uses the libvirt 
virtualization library to interface to the hypervisor, 
meaning it can support Xen [1], Qemu [5], KVM and 
“container systems”’ [6] such as the Linux Container 
System and OpenVZ. The libvirt interface can be easily 
extended to other virtualization systems. 


A virtual machine 1s the guest operating system 
being controlled by the hypervisor. It contains the 
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application(s) that a specific user desires to run. 
Depending on the type of virtualization used, the oper- 
ating system can be run on the hypervisor without any 
modification. 


When using Xen, a virtual machine 1s typically 
referred to as DomainU, where U is a unique number 
to the specific virtual machine. The number 0 is 
reserved for a special domain that has escalated privi- 
leges for management purposes. 


A virtual appliance [7, 8] 1s the definition of a 
virtual machine designed to performance a specific 
application. The definition typically includes metadata 
describing information about services provided, re- 
sources required, and dependencies. The metadata is 
typically stored in a portable format, such as XML. 


There are two types of ways to describe a virtual 
machine. One method [7, 8, 9, 10] describes it entirely 
in metadata. All information regarding packages to 
install, ports to open, services to configure, is defined 
in metadata. The software creating virtual machines 
from the definition will take this description and do 
everything necessary to make sure the virtual machine 
created is exactly as the author intended. Configuring 
the system solely from metadata is very extensible; 
however it requires more work from appliance devel- 
opers. There are tools available that can reduce this 
workload. 


Another method takes the combination of meta- 
data, and a disk image containing a pre-configured 
version of the operating system and all software 
desired. This method is not as extensible as the first 
since it requires the distribution of a hard disk image. 
However, it allows the developer to have more free- 
dom in configuring the virtual appliance and requires 
adoption of fewer tools. This is the approach we have 
take in STORM, but we’ve extended the basic ‘“‘disk 
image” approach by using layered appliance deploy- 
ments. We describe this method in the next section. 


Method 


The overall STORM system consists of three pri- 
mary entities: 

1. the STORM manager (see the Virtual Appliance 
Server section) 

2. channel server (see the Channel Server section), 

3. a disk image server (that may be integrated 
with the channel server), 

4. and the virtual appliance server (see the Appli- 
ance Definition section). 


The interactions between these entities are 
shown Figure 1. The management appliance plays the 
most important role in the system. It is responsible for 
creating & controlling virtual machines, appliance ser- 
vers, and for fetching appliances. In practice, the 
STORM manager is a virtual appliance. Having the man- 
agement software implemented inside a virtual appli- 
ance provides increased security, simplified installation, 
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the ability to run on any available virtual appliance 
server, and adheres to the guidelines given by the Xen 
creators [1]. 


Provided Web Third Party 
Frontend Controller 











f ‘ 
Appliance 
Server | 
= ‘ 


Appliance 
| Server 


Figure 1: STORM system components and interactions. 
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STORM provides an easy-to-use web interface 
which is programmed in Python with the help of a 
framework called TurboGears [11]. This web interface 
gives administrators the ability to control the current 
state (running, stopped, paused) of any virtual ma- 
chine, install new appliances, and manage available 
appliance channels. 


Each appliance in the STORM cloud receives a 
DHCP address from the STORM appliance, or if con- 
figured, from an external DHCP server. This address 
can be dynamic or statically configured. Running a 
DHCP server on the management appliance prevents 
other appliance developers from having to worry 
about network configuration. 


The STORM appliance also provides Kerberos 
and LDAP services. This allows for the customer to 
have a centralized user and password database against 
which virtual machines can authenticate. Again, our 
emphasis on simplicity of system configuration and 
common IT tasks led us to provide such a centeralized 
authentication and authorization service. That service 
also gives granular control over which virtual ma- 
chines users have access to. For example; Bob can be 
detailed to have access to upload files to the web 
server but not make alterations to the MySQL data- 
base. The services provided are similar to Microsoft 
Active Directory, but use open source software and 
database schemas. If desired an external or appliance 
based active directory server can be used instead. 


Lastly, the STORM appliance can control the 
power state of the client machines using the Intelligent 
Platform Management Interface (IPMI) [12]. Client 
machine hardware requirements depend on the num- 
ber of virtual machines desired to be ran concurrently. 
The amount of RAM should always be 128 MB 
greater then the amount required to run the desired vir- 
tual machines. This ensures that domain 0 has enough 
memory available to operate the STORM control dae- 
mon. There should also be sufficient cores available to 
meet the requirements of each virtual machine. 
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In order to accomplish these tasks the manage- 
ment software communicates with two daemons run- 
ning within DomainO on any given virtual appliance 
server. One of the daemons is libvirtd, which provides 
remote access to the Xen API [13]. The other (stormd) 
is specifically designed for this project and provides 
access to services and information that cannot cur- 
rently be obtained from the virtual appliance server 
through libvirtd. These services include: appliance 
retrieval, upgrades, virtual machine creation, removal, 
virtual appliance IP address reassignment, shutdown 
and restart. The daemon is a XML-RPC server imple- 
mented in python and it extends the built-in XML- 
RPC server class. It listens for and handles connec- 
tions from authorized STORM virtual machines. It is 
the sole piece of software responsible for handling the 
services described above. 


Both of these daemons authenticate and encrypt 
communications from the STORM virtual machine 
using SSL. Each virtual appliance server has a local 
certificate authority that is responsible for generating, 
signing and providing a public/private key pair to the 
management appliance. The appliance then uses that 
key pair when connecting to either daemon when 
requesting to perform tasks. 


Channel Server 


A channel server is responsible for distributing 
and providing virtual appliances to STORM users. The 
user points the STORM appliance server to the desired 
channel, and then all information regarding appliances 
available is cached. After this step is completed, the 
user may create virtual machines based off the appli- 
ances on the channel server. 


The information about available appliances is 
stored in an RSS feed, which are currently unlocked 
due to the scope of the project. The RSS feed provides 
URL’s to the location of each appliance, allowing for 
load to be distributed across multiple servers. The feed 
and appliances are accessed via the HTTP protocol. 
Any standard HTTP server is suitable to act as a chan- 
nel server, however Lighttpd is recommended. 
Lighttpd offers several performance enhancements 
over others and also requires very few resources to 
run. 


Appliance Definition 


The metadata that goes with a given STORM 
appliance is defined entirely in XML. This allows 
other systems to easily recognize and parse an appli- 
ance. It also makes it much simpler for a developer to 
create an appliance as they do not have to obtain 
knowledge of a proprietary format. 


A key difference between the STORM appliance 
definition and other appliance definitions is simplicity. 
Formats such as the Open Virtual Machine [14], or 
CVL [8] are either too complex or non-trivial to parse. 
The STORM appliance definition contains ‘bare 
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minimum’ metadata to describe a virtual appliance. 
The remaining information required is stored within 
the appliance image itself. Some sample fields of the 
data supplied are: label, description, resource require- 
ments, dependencies, and control panel URL. A sam- 
ple configuration is shown in Figure 2 A full descrip- 
tion of the specification can be found in Appendix A. 


API Implementation 
Upon connection to either the libvirt or storm dae- 

mon, the management appliances verifies the authentic- 
ity of the daemon it is connecting to, and the daemon 
verifies the authenticity of the management appliance. 
Once the connection has been established, the manage- 
ment appliance may issue nurmerous procedure calls. 
The following highlights procedure calls that are impor- 
tant to the opperation of the system as a whole: 

e get_downloadprogress(): Returns the progress of 
a current operating system, or appliance in a 
percentage number less than 1. This function 
will return -1 if nothing is currently being 
downloaded. 
get_downloadspeed(): Returns the speed (in kilo- 
bytes per second) at which a current operating 
system or appliance is downloading at. Returns 
-1 if nothing is currently being downloaded. 
get_diskspace_used(): Gives amount of physical 
disk space allocated in megabytes for virtual 
machine usage. Actual usage information is 
available only from the virtual machine itself, 
and is currently the responsibility of the appli- 
ance developer to give per virtual machine disk 
usage. Future work includes developing a 
method for obtaining per virtual machine disk 
usage. 
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server_upgrade(): Updates all programs running 
on the virtual appliance server. 
server_set_network(self,...): Sets the network con- 
figuration for the virtual appliance server iden- 
tified by the specific network configuration (IP 
address, netmask, gateway, primary and sec- 
ondary DNS server). If the DHCP flag is set 
then all other network parameters are ignored 
and information is taken from DHCP. 
disk_create(): Create a blank or empty disk for 
the instance about to be deployed; this image is 
used to store automatically modified configura- 
tion files and data files for the instance. 
app_install: Downloads an appliance image (e.g., 
a sendmail appliance) from the channel server; 
instances can be created from this image. 
app_check: Checks to see if an appliance image 
exists (if it does not, the image is retrieved 
using app_install ). 

app_upgrade: Forces an upgrade for an appli- 
ance, downloading a fresh image from the 
channel server and replacing the current appli- 
ance image with that updated image. 

os_install: This is similar to the app_install 
method, but it specific to the operating system 
layer rather than the application layer. 
Additional interfaces: There are a number of 
interfaces that provide services complimentary 
to the ones described above. We omit the de- 
tailed description for these interfaces: server_ 
reboot(), server_shutdown(), disk_remove, app_ 
remove, os_check, os_upgrade, and os_ remove. 


get_virt_uptime(virtual_machine_id): Provides uptime 
information for a given virtual machine. 
server_info(): Returns the version of the server, 
list of capabilities, and other general informa- 
tion such as uptime. 


<?xml version=’1.0’ encoding=’utf-8’?> 
<appliance version=’1.0’> 


<label>Simple Web Server</label> 


Scalability 


With the addition of network attached storage, or 
a storage area network the STORM system will scale to 
support a very large number physical hosts and virtual 
machines. It can theoretically address up to 2** (size 


<description>A very simple and efficient test web server.</description> 


<version>1.0.0-0</version> 
<size>1024</size> 


<url>http://cs.colorado.edu/appliances/webserv.tgz</url> 
<sig>http://cs.colorado.edu/appliances/webserv.asc</sig> 


<provides>webserv</provides> 
<webpanel>/upload.php</webpanel> 
<hardware> 
<cpus>1</cpus> 
<memory>524288</memory> 
<ostype>linux</ostype> 


<disk name="hdal" type="system" file="sys.img" /> 
<disk name="hda3" type="swap" size="128" /> 
<disk name="hda2" type="user" size="128" /> 


</hardware> 


<dependency>emailserv:1.0.0-0</dependency> 


<dependency>firewall</dependency> 


</appliance> 


Figure 2: Sample appliance configuration. 
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of an unsigned integer) physical hosts on a 32-bit index of appliances available. The actual appliances 
architecture. themselves can be stored across multiple image 

The channel server can also be scaled to meet servers with different URL’s or on a single URL with 
demand from multiple clients. This can be done by an HTTP load balancer to dynamically redirect traffic 
having a single server maintain the RSS feed, and an to servers which are least busy. 
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Figure 3: Web panel used to create virtual appliance. 
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Figure 4: UML description of system component interactions. 
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Both the physical hosts and channel servers can 
easily scale without any problems and the only poten- 
tial bottleneck is within the management software. 
Any performance issues in the software can simply be 
resolved by fixing the problem area within our code. 
We did not have sufficient hardware to test a large 
scale installation, but did not encounter any problems 
on the setup with our 16 node cluster. 


Usability 


The web interface for the STORM system was 
designed with Palmer’s five constructs [15] for web- 
site usability in mind. The interface was also designed 
to meet the following standards: XHTML4, CSS1, and 
508. Each of these standards helps to ensure that the 
interface will be portable, readable, and easily accessi- 
ble in all browsers. 


Security 


In order for the STORM system to be secure two 
important areas must be resistant to attacks: communi- 
cations and software. Secure communications are 
required to ensure that an attacker cannot listen in or 
hiyack any connections between a user and the web 
interface, or between the web interface and manage- 
ment daemons running on the hypervisor. Secure soft- 
ware is required to prevent an attacker from exploiting 
bugs in code to gain unauthorized access, or to make 
the software behave in an undesired manner. 


Secured communications are achieved through 
the use of TLSvl, which at the time of writing is a 
known to be secure protocol [16, 17]. Each session is 
authenticated using SHAI1 signed certificates, and 
encrypted under AES128. This includes: the session 
between the user and the web interface, and between 
the web interface and hypervisor. For the purpose of 
testing self-signed certificates were used, however in a 
production environment all certificates would be 
signed by a commonly known certificate authority 
such as VeriSign. 


The primary area of concern with software secu- 
rity is in the code that provides network functionality. 
Standard python libraries were used to provide net- 
working functionality within the storm daemon. These 
libraries are xmlrpclib [18] and m2crypto [19]. They 
are both open source, community maintained projects. 
No custom code was written to provide network func- 
tionality; therefore the storm daemon is secure as long 
as the libraries used are also secure. At the time of 
writing there are no known exploits for the versions 
used in either library. Furthermore, once libvirt re- 
ceives more development in the area of virtual appli- 
ance management it could eliminate the requirement 
for the storm daemon altogether. 

Component Interaction 

The interaction of the components can best be 

explained by describing the interactions during spe- 


cific operations, such as virtual machine creation and 
configuration, as shown in Figures 3 and 4. 
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In that example, the Web interface (Figure 3) is 
used to create a specific machine instance. The UML 
descripton, shown in Figure 4, indicates that request 1s 
relayed to the STORM controller written in Python, 
running on the management appliance; the controller 
then communicates with the STORM daemon using 
XML-RPC to determine if the appliance is already 
available on that specific system; if not, the appliance 
is installed by retrieving the required disk image from 
the channel server. The STORM daemon then contacts 
the STORM management controller to inform it that the 
appliance has been installed; the controller then directs 
the storm daemon to create disks and other resources 
as directed by the appliance specification. Once those 
resources are created, the controller defines a new Xen 
domain, configures the network resources indicates to 
the the user that the machine has been created. Note 
that the entire process can be controlled by XML-RPC 
and does not need to be driven by the web interface. 


Example and Analysis 


To illustrate the capabilities of the STORM sys- 
tem, we use the XML-RPC interface and the Xen ker- 
nel monitoring utilities to implement a scalable email 
processing system. In this scenario, we configured an 
email appliance using the “‘postfix’? MTU. To demon- 
strate the power control and automatic provisioning 
made possible by STORM, we used two slots or blades 
in a Dell M1000 cluster with M605 blades (dual 
socket, four cores, 3.0 GHz, 16 GB RAM) as the mail 
processing engines. We used an additional four blades 
as load generators to subject the mail processing 
engines to extreme load. The Dell M605 blades pro- 
vide an IPMI interface that allows us to measure 
power usage (in Watts) as well as control the power 
state of individual blades. We used information from 
the Xen virtual machines to estimate server loads; an 
alternate mechanism would be to monitor SNMP data 
from individual operating systems, but we focused on 
O/S-independent mechanisms and mechanisms that 
would be available even if the guest O/S is subject to 
intense service loads. We determined that a guest O/S 
is overwhelmed when the assigned CPU utilization is 
at 90%, and that a physical host is overwhelmed when 
the overall CPU utilization of the host is at 90%. The 
CPU utilization is based off the number of CPU sec- 
onds used as provided by Xen. 


In the original configuration, we deployed a sin- 
gle mail processing utility; each mail agent simply dis- 
carded email’s that were successfully delivered. Fol- 
lowing the start of the mail processing system, we 
enabled the load generating programs (which were 
also configured as STORM appliances on alternate 
blades); those programs produced 25 MB mail mes- 
sages at a rate of 2000 per second. 


CPU Frequency scaling was not deployed on the 
test system, thus the increases in power usage as appli- 
ances are being brought online is not very visible until 
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a new node is turned on. Power fluctuation 1s mostly 
attributed to the boot process of the second node. Dur- 
ing POST all fans are spun at full speed, disks are 
spun up, and initialization procedures are run for the 
underlying hypervisor and Domain. 
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Figure 5: Power Usage Under Increasing Load. This 
diagram shows measurements of instantaneous 
power usage collected using an IPMI interface as 
two blade slots are used for mail processing. The 
individual data points indicate the power for the 
individual blades and the line indicates the power 
for the combined set of blades. 


Figure 5 shows a time series plot of the power 
consumed by the individual mail processing systems. 
At approximately 300 seconds into the experiment 
(shortly after the load generating programs were 
enabled), the reported load for “Slot 1” (the primary 
mail processing program) was sufficiently large that 
the STORM monitoring component elected to configure 
a second mail processing node. The system was con- 
figured and deployed using the mechanisms described 
earlier. The mail processing systems have multiple 
MX and A associated records. Every time Storm 
brings up a new instance of the mail appliance, the 
necessary records are automatically added to the 
domain if STORM is designated as the primary DHCP 
& DNS server. This effectively balances the load 
across all running mail servers. As you can see in Fig- 
ure 5, while the demand is low, total system power is 
low because one of the processing nodes is shut off. 
As the demand rises, more instances of the mail appli- 
ance are created on the first eight-core processing 
node, causing an increase in power. Eventually the 
first appliance server starts to reach maximum capac- 
ity, causing the second eight-core blade slot to be 
turned on. When the second appliance server becomes 
available then new instances are created on whichever 
blade slot has the lowest load. Figure 5 shows the sec- 
ond processor (“Slot 2”) being enabled at about 300 
seconds. There is a short burst of maximum power as 
the system undergoes self-test and then individual 
cores are allocated for for processing tasks. 


This entire process is not automatic — in particu- 
lar, the configuration of our round-robin DNS server is 
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an afterthought and somewhat grafted to the other in- 
frastructure. However, using the XML-RPC interface, 
constructing even this extension to the existing system 
was a days work. More complex was actually deter- 
mining what interfaces could export “‘system load”’ in 
a reliable fashion when a system was actually being 
severely loaded. This example demonstrates both the 
capabilities of the underlying STORM system and the 
benefits accrued from those capabilities. We’ve found 
in practice that we can finely control the power 
demands of applications without extensive system 
augmentation — this provides a valuable infrastructure 
to system administrators seeking to reduce operating 
costs without impacting operations reliability. 


Related Work 


Virtual machine management has been touched 
upon by several groups. As we briefly mentioned in 
our introduction, the focus of STORM is simplicity and 
ease of infrastucture maintenance. In this section we 
will compare and contrast STORM to other manage- 
ment systems. VMware currently offers several man- 
agement products for its hypervisor (ESX Server), the 
two most relevant to our work on STORM are Virtual- 
Center (VC), and Distributed Resource Scheduler 
(DRS) [20]. 

VirtualCenter is a centralized management tool 
that allows an administrator to provision, deploy, and 
manage virtual machines across a cluster of ESX 
servers. These virtual machines can be custom built or 
downloaded in an appliance-like fashion. STORM offers 
the same functionality as VC, however there are key 
differences in approach. VC assumes that the admini- 
strator has a general knowledge of virtualization, while 
STORM is more designed towards simplicity and as- 
sumes no knowledge of virtualization at all. VC and 
STORM also greatly differ on their approach to Virtual 
Appliances. Vmware offers appliances that may be 
manually downloaded from their web site [21], and 
ran within VC. Unlike STORM, they provide no real 
distinction between a virtual appliance or machine 
because of their non-layered approach. An appliance 
in VC terms contains both the application and operat- 
ing system, which leads to redundant data. 


DRS provides the ability to dynamically allocate 
virtual machines in a cluster of ESX servers. It will 
load balance virtual machines based upon utilization. 
For example, if a virtual machine 1s allocated a large 
amount of resources on an ESX server but currently is 
not using them then DRS will allow other machines to 
execute on that ESX server. When the load increases, 
it will adjust accordingly. Using DRS in the scenario 
we described in our analysis would result in an unre- 
sponsive mail server as it cannot increase the amount 
of resources available to that virtual machine. STORM 
operates in a similar manner, but offers the ability to 
address application specific load and scale accordingly 
by creating more virtual machines with the applica- 
tions to handle the excess load. In an ideal world, both 
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STORM and DRS would increase the amount of pro- 
cessors and/or RAM allocated to the virtual machine. 
While some operating systems [22] in combination 
with certain hypervisors may offer the ability to 
dynamically adjust resources, we opted not to restrict 
STORM to any hypervisor/operating system pair. 


Another company taking advantage of this con- 
cept is called Enomalism. They have written a web 
based Xen management system that also has a defini- 
tion of virtual appliances [23]. 


There are a number of academic projects focused 
on managing virtual cluster system. The Collective [8, 
7] is a system designed using a metadata-rich specifi- 
cation system; this work is notable for introducing the 
notion of “virtual appliances”’ and designing a system 
to manage such appliances. The goal was to manage 
collections of virtual appliances using the rich CVL 
(Collective Virtual appliance Langiage). A portion of 
this project appears to have led to the Mokad virtual 
appliance company, which takes a similar approach 
but focuses on desktop virtualization. 


Managing Large Networks (MLN) [10] took a 
similar approach as the Collective, and used a script- 
ing language (Perl) and extensible metalanguage to 
configure collections of nodes. MLN was focused on 
managing networks of nodes, and offered a rich con- 
figuration infrastructure for that. MLN has been used 
for projects making use of virtualization for academic 
infrastructure [24], an application domain we have 
also targeted. Usher [9] extended this approach to fur- 
ther simplify the management of clusters of related 
virtual machines. 


Most of these system used a common infrastruc- 
ture (e.g., libvirt) or a similar design. Each used a con- 
figuration language — this becomes increasingly 1m- 
portant when deploying a network of nodes, but is 
more complex to deploy and manage in smaller appli- 
ance-oriented installations. 


Although some of the commercial management 
tools provide integrated power management and scal- 
ing options, few of the academic systems have focused 
on these capabilities. Sandpiper [25] studied the value 
of different approaches to migrating virtual machines; 
similar mechanisms would be useful in controlling 
power, because one goal that we have not imple- 
mented would be to “pack” virtual machines into as 
few physical systems as possile. Sandpiper used ser- 
vice level agreement (SLA) specifications to guide 
their migration strategy; a similar policy specification 
would be appropriate for power control. 


There are fewer projects that have examined 
desktop virtualization; as mentioned, MokaS5 is one 
commercial offering. The Internet suspend/resume 
Project [26] is one example of a project that has been 
using virtualization technology to simplify system ad- 
ministration tasks and the way people think about por- 
table personal computing. For example: instead of 
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carrying around a laptop with operating system and 
applications, the ISR project stores that environment 
as a virtual machine on the Internet; users carry data 
with on small device such as a USB drive. 


Future Work 


There are numerous applications of the STORM 
system in small to medium business, however it is 
important to note that there are also several other 
applications as well. One of the most notable is cluster 
and datacenter management. In the case of cluster and 
datacenter management, CPU time could be sold to a 
customer. The customer would package an appliance 
designed to execute their application. The appliance 
would then be uploaded to a channel server, and then 
it would be install by the datacenter administrators. 
The STORM system is capable of providing this func- 
tionality; however it currently lacks an accounting in- 
frastructure. Creating this functionality is trivial and 
could be completed in a minimal amount of time. 
Existing commercial systems such as Amazon’s EC 2 
employ similar mechanisms, but the simplicity (and 
availability) of the Storm infrastructure should allow 
smaller and regional service providers to offer similar 
capabilities as similar costs through the automation 
offered by Storm. 


Several additions can be made to the STORM sys- 
tem. Some have already been discussed in this paper, 
such as an accounting system capable of keeping track 
of virtual machine CPU usage. This capability could 
be used to sell time on a datacenter to customers who 
would find it more cost effective then purchasing and 
running one of their own. Completedly automated 
load balancing and service distribution can be added 
to the STORM system. We demonstrated a version of 
this capability, but improvements are possible — in par- 
ticular, accurately estimating load independent of the 
specific virtual appliance is a difficult task. 


In order to accomplish the difficult task of deter- 
mining need for more resources, or need for more vir- 
tual machines assigned to a given task, things such as 
process load, queue lengths, available I/O operations, 
and amount of free space in various kernel buffers 
could be taken account. 


For example, a customer running a virtual spam 
filter suddenly receives a massive amount of incoming 
spam. This increase causes the spam filter to become 
overwhelmed. The filter would report this information 
to the STORM system, which would then respond by 
either increasing the amount of resources available to 
the filter or spawning more filters. 


Service discovery is another feature that should 
eventually be added to the STORM system. This would 
also require client software installed on each virtual 
machine. It would allow a virtual machine to easily 
find and contact services provided by other virtual 
machines. These could be standard services such as 
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DNS, or services developed specifically for an appli- 
cation. 


Since the current system only supports Xen, it 
would be beneficial to add in support for additional 
hypervisors; this was the intent of the libvirt project. A 
virtualization environment can consist of many differ- 
ent hypervisors in order to meet a specific customer’s 
needs. It would also be beneficial to support additional 
appliance formats. This will allow the customer 
greater accessibility to a wider range of services, espe- 
cially ones geared towards other hypervisors. 


Conclusions 


The resurgence of virtualization has greatly im- 
pacted the information technology infrastructure. Com- 
panies that lack sufficient knowledge to capitalize on 
the advantages provided by virtualization are unable to 
move towards it. The Storm system successfully al- 
lows these companies to capitalize on virtualization 
and reduce or eliminate the need for in house technical 
support. In general the Storm system allows applica- 
tion developers to provide a single pre-configured vir- 
tual appliance to which a customer may deploy virtual 
machines from. This eliminates the need for each cus- 
tomer to maintain their own operating systems to run 
the desired application. It does this in a secure and 
efficient manner by avoiding the common pitfalls that 
similar solutions suffer from. 


We plan to make the STORM system available on 
SourceForge [27] before the end of 2008. 
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ABSTRACT 


The increased use of virtual machines in the enterprise environment presents an interesting 
new set of challenges for the administrators of today’s information systems. In addition to the 
management of the sheer volume of easily-created new data on physical machines, VMs 
themselves contain data that is important to the user of the virtual machine. Efficient storage, 
transmission, and backup of VM images has become a growing concern. We present IZO, a novel 
large-window compression tool inspired by data deduplication algorithms, which provides 
significantly faster and better compression than existing large-window compression tools. We 
apply this tool to a number of VM management domains, including deep-freeze, backup, and 
transmission, to more efficiently store, administer, and move virtual machines. 


Introduction 


Virtual machines are becoming an increasingly 
important tool for reducing costs in enterprise comput- 
ing. The ability to generate a machine for a task, and 
know it has a clean install of a given OS can be an 
invaluable time saver. It provides a degree of separa- 
tion that simplifies support (a major cost) as people all 
get their ““own’”’ machines [26]. 


A side effect of this, however, is that there can be 
many machines created in a very short time frame, 
each requiring several gigabytes of storage. While 
storage costs are falling, terabytes are not free. 


We believe that large-window compression tools 
provide much needed relief in this domain, because 
they often perform extremely well on large data sets. 
Large-window compression has not received much 
attention in the past because archiving tasks have tradi- 
tionally involved only hundreds of megabytes. More- 
over, traditional tools such as gzip perform consistently 
well for small and large data sets. However, falling 
storage costs and larger storage applications (e.g., vir- 
tual machines) have driven archiving to hundreds of 
gigabytes or even hundreds of terabytes. Large-win- 
dow approaches provide significant additional com- 
pression for data sets of these sizes, and complement 
small-window compression. 


One of the most exciting results of our experi- 
ments is that large-window compression does not 
impact the compression factor achieved by a small- 
window compressor. The combined compression ratio 
is close to the product of the individual compression 
ratios. In some cases we even noticed small improve- 
ments in the compression ratio of gzip when applied to 
data that had been processed by our large-window 
compression algorithm. Moreover, the total time re- 
quired for large-window and small-window compres- 
sion combined is often smaller than that of the small- 
window compression alone. 


We find this property analogous to the way a 
suitcase is packed. It is possible to simply stuff all of 
one’s clothes into a suitcase, sit on the lid, and zip it 
up. However, if the clothes are folded first, and then 
compressed, they will fit in a smaller space in less 
time. Large-window compression can be thought of as 
the folding step, while small-window gzip style com- 
pression is the sitting and zipping. Using the term 
compression for both techniques can become confus- 
ing, so in such cases, we refer to large-window com- 
pression as data folding. 


In this paper, we present three applications of 
large-window compression for the efficient manage- 
ment of virtual machines. We also introduce IZO, a 
novel large-window compression tool using data dedu- 
plication, which accomplishes significantly better data 
folding than existing large-window compression tools. 


The first application is the use of large-window 
compression in cases where long-term storage of 
“‘retired’’ machines is desired. This is a common case 
when a group of machines have been generated for 
tasks that are no longer active, but which may become 
active again. Examples include yearly activities, or 
machines for people who are only present periodically 
(e.g., summer students). In this scenario a number of 
similar machines are to be placed in “‘deep freeze.”’ 


The second task is that of distributing machine 
images. Core images of machines are often used for 
the “‘base machine” with users having their own 
mounted filesystems. The core image is usually main- 
tained by experienced IT staff, e.g., ensuring that the 
latest security patches and drivers are installed prop- 
erly. In a global organization these new images need to 
be distributed to remote sites. For example, in the 
financial sector it may be necessary to distribute 
updated machine images to all bank branches. Unfor- 
tunately, these images can be quite large. A problem 
that can be compounded by low or moderate Internet 
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connectivity for remote sites. We observe that each 
image tends to be very similar to the previous one. We 
therefore investigate whether a smaller patch file can 
be created by calculating the binary delta between 
similar virtual machines. We use the series of RedHat 
Enterprise Linux installs from version 4 to create a set 
of virtual machines from the initial release to updates 
1-6 and calculate binary deltas between these ma- 
chines. 


The last task is in creating regular backups of 
these systems. Traditional backup tools need to be 
installed on the actual machine and require the ma- 
chine to be running during the backup. They are often 
specialized on a specific operating system and filesys- 
tem. One benefit of these specialized solutions is that 
they provide incremental backups: the ability to iden- 
tify which files were modified since the last backup, in 
order to save storage space on the backup device. This 
can be difficult 1f the virtual machines are running a 
variety of (potentially arcane) operating systems or 
filesystems. We instead look at creating backups of the 
whole virtual machine image, and using large-window 
deduplication to identify the changes between differ- 
ent revisions of the backup, to achieve the footprint of 
incremental backups without specialized knowledge of 
the inner workings of these virtual machines. 


In all these cases there is considerable redundancy 
or duplication of data — for example, files that appear 
on multiple filesystems. These duplicates may occur 
gigabytes apart in the archive, and thus traditional 
streaming short-window compression schemes such as 
gzip are unlikely to ‘“‘see”’ both duplicates within their 
window, and therefore cannot compress them. 


We are working on a novel compression tool 
called IZO (Information Zipping Optimizer), which 
was initially targeted at compressing ISO CD images. 
IZO uses data deduplication algorithms to identify and 
remove global redundancies. Because large-window 
compression tools are expected to be applied to hun- 
dreds of gigabytes of data, we desire reasonable mem- 
ory requirements and fast data processing. Moreover, a 
scriptable interface is important to allow automation of 
the different compression scenarios. For IZO, the com- 
mand line interface has been modeled after tar, provid- 
ing intuitive ease-of-use to users that are familiar with 
this tool. IZO also provides the same streaming seman- 
tics as tar — it requires a set of files or directories as 
input, and can stream the compressed output to stdout, 
or to a specified archive. IZO only removes large-win- 
dow redundancies, therefore the output should be 
streamed into a short-window compressor of the user’s 
choice. 


In the remainder of this paper we will examine 
some background on the compression and data dedu- 
plication approaches used (Section Background), out- 
line the scenarios we are examining (Scenarios), pro- 
vide a brief tutorial on large-window compression and 
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outline our implementation (Tutorial and Implementa- 
tion), discuss the experiments and their results (Exper- 
iments) before concluding with some thoughts on how 
these tools can be extended even further (Conclusions 
and Future Work). 


Background 


Virtual machines are an emerging tool for allow- 
ing multiple “‘guest machines” to be run on a single 
piece of hardware. Each guest thinks it has a whole 
machine to itself and the host machine juggles re- 
sources to support this. A full discussion of the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of virtual machines are be- 
yond the scope of this paper, but the reader is encour- 
aged to consult [19, 28, 21] for a good overview. A 
good introduction to the open source virtual machine 
monitor Xen can be found in [5, 6] and the commer- 
cial product VMWare in [27, 22]. 


We are working on a novel large-window com- 
pression tool called IZO. IZO draws on concepts from 
existing tools and technologies including tar [7], gzip 
[9], rzip [24, 25] and data deduplication [29, 14]. It is 
invoked on the command line using parameters identi- 
cal to the well-known tar utility to produce an archive 
of multiple files or directories. 


Large Window Compression 


Traditional LZW-style compression techniques 
are notoriously poor at handling long-range global 
redundancy. This is because they only look for redun- 
dancy within a very small input window (32KB for 
gzip, and 900KB for bzip2 [20]). To address this short- 
coming, rzip [24] was developed to effectively in- 
crease this window to 900 MB. Rzip generates a 
4-byte hash signature for every offset in the input file 
and stores selected hashes as {hash, offset} tuples in a 
large hash table. Data at offsets that produce the same 
hash signature may be identical. The data is re-read 
and a longest-matching byte sequence is calculated. If 
a matching byte sequence is found, a redirecting (off- 
set, length) record is written to the rzip file instead of 
the duplicate data. This method achieves extremely 
high compression ratios, but suffers from two main 
drawbacks as described by rzip’s author Andrew 
Tridgell in [24]. First, rzip has large memory require- 
ments for storing a hash table entry for every offset in 
the input file. Second, it cannot operate on input 
streams because it requires random access to the input 
data to re-read possible matching byte sequences. 


Rzip also compresses the deduplicated archive 
using bzip2 at the highest compression level. Unfortu- 
nately, this step may require significant resources and 
time. Lrzip [10] provides an extended version of rzip, 
allowing the user to chose between different short- 
range compression schemes or to execute rzip’s long- 
range compression only. In the experimental evalua- 
tion, we compare IZO to Irzip, because Irzip allows us to 
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assess the benefit of rzip’s long-range compression in 
isolation. 


Even though IZO achieves large-window com- 
pression as well, its roots are quite different. It was 
inspired by our work on the StorageNet deduplication 
filesystem [18, 23]. Data deduplication filesystems are 
a recent trend in enterprise class storage systems, such 
as NetApp ASIS, DataDomain, Sepaton DeltaStor and 
Diligent HyperFactor. IZO was created on the insight 
that the deduplication algorithms used in these filesys- 
tems could provide data compression as a command 
line tool similar to tar or gzip as well. 


CZIP [13] takes a similar approach, storing com- 
pressed data in a single archive file. But it focuses on 
efficient transmission of data over a network by main- 
taining a “Content-Based Named’’ CBN dictionary of 
chunks, which has to be stored in the archive as well. 
CZIP enables Servers to prevent cache-pollution by 
using this dictionary to only load a unique instance of 
a particular chunk, while clients can decrease network 
transmission by re-using already-sent duplicate data 
chunks. IZO, in contrast, is designed as an offline 
compression tool. Creating the smallest possible ar- 
chive from its input is its primary goal and thus we 
perform optimizations such as discarding the CBN 
dictionary, etc. to reduce the total compressed size. 
The use of a CBN dictionary also precludes CZIP 
from being able to stream both into its compressor and 
decompressor. To stream into the compressor, the 
CBN dictionary must be written to the end of the ar- 
chive; while to stream into the decompressor, the CBN 
dictionary must be at beginning of the archive. 


Data Deduplication 


Data deduplication can eliminate global redun- 
dancies across multi-terabyte-scale corpora [11]. Early 
deduplication filesystems include Deep Store [30] and 
Venti [16], which are also called content-addressable 
storage systems. 


These systems identify duplicate data when it is 
written to the filesystem. They then reference the 
existing data instead of storing another copy. Dupli- 
cates can be detected on a whole-file level, but current 
solutions usually detect sub-file redundancies. This is 
done by breaking files into chunks. A chunk signature 
is created using cryptographically strong hashing of 
the chunk content to avoid collisions. Chunks with the 
same hash value are considered duplicate, and only a 
single instance is stored. Files are comprised of a list 
of unique data chunks and are reconstructed during 
read. The list of unique hashes needs to be kept in 
memory, to provide fast lookup for newly incoming 
data. Therefore, chunk sizes in these systems are gen- 
erally large, typically between 4KB and 32KB. 


Different methods exist to split the data into 
chunks. The chunking method and chunk size strongly 
influence the speed of the system and the overall data 
compression. A _ detailed discussion of chunking 
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approaches can be found in the data chunking section 
below. 


Commercially available deduplication products 
use a wide variety of chunking approaches. NetApp 
ASIS uses a modified version of WAFL to deduplicate 
at a 4K fixed-block granularity [8, 12]. Fixed-block 
chunking is very fast, but provides comparatively low 
folding factors. Data Domain’s Global Compression 
uses content-agnostic chunking to produce chunks of 
8KB average size [2]. Content-agnostic chunking 1s 
based on a rolling hash function, such as Rabin Fin- 
gerprinting [17] and provides better folding factors, but 
at the expense of speed. Sepaton’s DeltaStor is content- 
aware, with built-in knowledge of common data for- 
mats for optimal chunking [3]. This is the slowest 
method because data must be interpreted, but can pro- 
vide the highest folding factors. HyperFactor, by Dili- 
gent, departs from the typical chunking methodology, 
and relies instead on using data fingerprints to identify 
similar data objects, and stores the differences between 
them [1]. Computing the differences requires a read of 
the most-similar identified data object, but because 
chunk hashes are neither computed nor compared, this 
technique does not suffer from the possibility of hash 
collisions. 


Storing virtual machines on a deduplication 
filesystem would provide similar benefits as the ones 
we hope to accomplish in our scenarios. Moreover, 
live filesystems allow virtual machines to be dedupli- 
cated even when they are running. However, these 
benefits are lost when a set of machines 1s moved to a 
non-deduplication storage device, such as tape or a 
different disk array. We are interested in evaluating the 
usefulness of a simple deduplication compression tool 
that can be used on a standard desktop and doesn’t 
require the acquisition of specialized storage hard- 
ware. IZO bridges this gap by providing a deduplica- 
tion archive, which can be stored on any storage 
device without loss of compression. 

Binary Diff 

It is curious to note that the algorithms employed 
by rzip and data deduplication can also be used to cal- 
culate the differences between two files. The differ- 
ence is defined by all data in the second file that is 
found to be non-duplicate with regards to the first one. 
Binary deltas between two versions of an executable 
are useful to create patch files that are significantly 
smaller than the new executable. Our VM distribution 
scenario in Section ‘“‘Scenarios, VM _ Distribution’’ 
evaluates the ability of IZO to create binary diffs. The 
equivalent tool from the rzip family is xdelta [24, 4]. 


Scenarios 


In all the following scenarios we are trying to put 
ourselves in the “‘mindset”’ of a systems administrator 
for a virtual machine farm. We want approaches that 
reduce the cost/effort of maintaining such systems, are 
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simple enough to be useful within seconds of reading 
the man page, are scriptable, and hopefully work well 
with existing infrastructure. To this end we use gzip for 
small-window compression, and IZO with its “‘tar’’- 
like syntax for large-window. As such it can be used 
as simply as 
izo -cv /mnt/vmimages | \ 
gzip > freeze.igz 


Deep Freeze 


A not uncommon scenario with virtual machine 
management is to have a number of machines that are 
no longer being used. However, the data on them is 
too valuable to just throw away. We’ve begun to ar- 
chive working demo systems at the end of project life 
cycles as virtual machines. These systems provide 
self-contained “time capsules” of code, libraries and 
configuration that can be “‘revived”’ at a later time. 


The desire is to take a set of similar machines 
and deep freeze them — that is compress the set as 
much as possible, and then place them on low-cost 
storage (potentially near or off line). If they are ever 
needed again it is understood that it may take a day to 
restore them, and the move to deep freeze can be done 
in batch during “‘off time.” If there are a number of 
machines that need to be frozen they may be done in 
batches, or they may trickle out (e.g., as summer stu- 
dents leave). Thus we would also like to be able to 
“append”? new machines to the end of a freeze. 


As a proxy for this, we use images of machines 
from a set of computers generously provided by a 
local after school program. The 11 machines all 
started life with similar installs of Windows XP, but 
have “evolved” over the course of a year of student 
use. We look at this set for examples of how a group 
of similar but not identical machines can be deep 
frozen together. 


Deep freeze is most effective if the machines in 
each freeze set are reasonably similar. They should, 
for example, have the same underlying operating sys- 
tem and preferably be used for similar tasks. Fortu- 
nately this is usually the case in enterprises. 


VM Distribution 


One common use of virtual machines is to pro- 
vide many employees with their “‘own’’ machines, on 
which their home directory is mounted but on which 
they have limited permissions to modify the rest of 
base machine. This simplifies the support task, as a 
central IT department can create and test the image 
which is then distributed. For global organizations this 
last step is non-trivial. If the images are generated in 
South East Asia, the testing is done in North America, 
and the images are deployed to company branches 
across Europe, sending multi-gigabyte images around 
can become quite cumbersome — especially when net- 
work connectivity to some sites is slower than may be 
hoped. 
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We find, however, that the differences between 
these base images can be quite small. Using the origi- 
nal image as a “‘template,”’ the updates then become 
““deltas.”” We use RedHat Enterprise Linux 4 WS as 
our test image for this scenario. As a framework, we 
used Xen on a Fedora Core 7 machine, but since we 
were using hardware virtualization from the processor 
and raw files for disk images the same results can be 
achieved using other VM solutions. We installed each 
Operating system on a 10 GB partition answering 
‘ves’? to all questions, starting with the base 
RHEL4 and then doing the same for the updates ul 
through u6. We then create the binary delta between 
the initial RHEL4 image and the RHEL4U1 image; 
the RHEL4U1 image and the RHEL4U2 image; and 
so on. 


The goal then is to create incremental patches 
that can be as small as possible, reducing the “cost” 
of an update and thus encouraging shorter and less 
cumbersome update cycles — critical in the case of 
security or machine stability issue patches. 


Backup 


Virtual machines give tremendous freedom to IT 
professionals. With the emergence of full hardware 
virtual machine support in both Intel and AMD chip 
sets, it is possible for users to run whatever operating 
system and programs best support their tasks. This 
freedom comes at a price. Inevitably someone will be 
running OS/2 Warp with the HPFS filesystem. 


Despite the wide variety of operating systems, 
versions, usage scenarios, etc. there is still an expecta- 
tion that system administrators will provide basic sup- 
port (such as system backup and recovery). Support 
for modern backup clients in OS/2 Warp is unfortu- 
nately limited, and even mounting the HPFS filesys- 
tem can prove problematic. We thus need a way to 
backup such machines and not rely on the users to 
maintain copies of important files. 


This is facilitated by the proliferation of snapshot 
functionality — either at the storage level in NAS/SAN 
products, or in software such as the LVM system. 
These facilities allow a snapshot to be taken of a run- 
ning system which can then be saved as a backup. 


This snapshot is essentially a disk image file, 
often many gigabytes large. Keeping a snapshot from 
every week is an expensive proposition. What 1s 
desired is the ability to do a binary “diff” of each 
image and store only the changes. This is thus similar 
to the former task, although the data evolution is quite 
different. Additionally, real savings can be obtained by 
performing snapshots of a number of machines (as per 
the “‘deep freeze” scenario). 


We will look at backing up a single user’s 
machine every week for a number of weeks. The 
backups are full filesystem images of a machine run- 
ning Windows XP, including all data, application, and 
system files. The machine is one of the authors’ actual 
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workstations, used every day during the work week 
for email, office applications, and software develop- 
ment, and thus is typical of the kind of machine one 
might find in a corporate environment. 


We repeat this experiment with a virtual machine 
running OS/2 Warp 4. This machine is not actively 
being used, but different snapshots are taken after 
modifying the filesystem by adding and removing 
files. 


Tutorial and Implementation 


Large-window compression/deduplication is a 
fairly new technology to most IT professionals, so we 
will review the basic idea behind it, and the choices 
we made for our IZO implementation. For those 
already familiar with large-window compression (and/ 
or not interested in the implementation details) skip- 
ping to the next Section might be advisable. 


IZO operates like an archiver with built-in data 
deduplication facilities. To perform data deduplication 
and create archives, IZO implements three core com- 
ponents: a chunking algorithm, a chunk hash table, 
and an archive format generator. 


Data Chunking 


As described earlier, the core technology choice 
in a deduplication implementation is the method by 
which the data is chunked. The major chunk genera- 
tion schemes are as follows: 


Fixed-Size Chunking: Fixed-size chunking breaks 
data into chunks of a specific size. It is very simple, 
fast, and the resulting chunk size can be selected to 
optimally align with the physical block size of the 
underlying storage device to maximize storage utiliza- 
tion. However, a major drawback of fixed-sized 
chunking is that shifting the data by some offset may 
result in completely different chunks. This issue is 
illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Fixed-size chunking. 


Content-Aware Chunking: This method, illus- 
trated in Figure 2, generates chunks by parsing the 
input files and understanding their formats. Chunk 
boundaries can be custom generated for the highest 
probability of redundancy. In this example, boundaries 
are created between words. This method does not suf- 
fer from byte-shifting issues, and can produce larger 
chunks, but is useful only for known data types and 
can be very expensive because the data must be inter- 
preted. 


is [how 





Figure 2: Content-aware chunking. 
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Content-Agnostic Chunking: Content-agnostic 
chunkers use the content to determine chunk bound- 
aries, but do not understand the content format. In- 
stead, they consider the features of the byte sequence 
to deterministically identify boundaries. 


This is usually done by generating a rolling hash 
over a window of the input stream, e.g., using Rabin 
fingerprinting [17]. Each hash is masked and the 
resulting value is placed through a modulus operation. 
If the result of the modulus is zero, then a chunk 
boundary is created. The modulus value determines 
the frequency of chunk generation. A modulus of 16, 
for example, would produce an average chunk size of 
16 bytes. Chunks produced this way have a high prob- 
ability of being duplicates with other chunks produced 
using the same method. This is because all such 
chunks are guaranteed to end with a byte sequence 
that generated modulus-value bits of zeros in the 
rolling hash. This method eliminates the byte-shifting 
issue that fixed-size chunking suffers from, but 1s 
more expensive because of the hashing. 






miss 


—— 


miss 


Figure 3: Content-agnostic chunking. 


This method is also subject to “external frag- 
mentation” wherein matching chunks may have a 
small number of bytes either before or after the chunk 
boundaries that are also identical, but not necessarily 
detected. This can be seen in Figure 3 in which the 
missed duplicate byte fragments are highlighted. Fi- 
nally, because the chunks are variable size, this can 
lead to wasted storage on the physical level, for exam- 
ple, a 3KB chunk requires a whole block in a 4KB 
filesystem, wasting 1KB. 


For IZO, fixed-block chunking may not provide 
enough deduplication, and content-aware chunking is 
too expensive and does not generalize well. Aligning 
chunk sizes with the physical disk is unnecessary, 
because IZO produces just a single output stream, 
which will be optimally stored by the underlying 
filesystem. Our prototype therefore uses content-ag- 
nostic chunking in order to provide maximum dedupli- 
cation. Although still subject to external fragmenta- 
tion, we implement an optimization (described in de- 
tail in the data format section) in which contiguous 
chunks can be merged into superchunks in the recon- 
struction metadata. 


Chunk Hash Lookup 


Deduplication filesystems require the fast lookup 
of chunk hashes to determine whether a data chunk 
exists in the system or not. This 1s one reason why 
these systems generally use large chunk sizes: the stor- 
age overhead of this metadata increases rapidly for 
smaller chunk sizes and lookup performance plummets 
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as the data cannot be cached in memory anymore. On 
the other hand, smaller chunks allow the detection of 
more duplicates, increasing the deduplication ratio. 


For the implementation of IZO it is possible to 
discard the in-memory hash data once the compression 
is completed. The main drawback of not storing this 
metadata in the archive is that adding additional files 
to the archive is not possible or computationally 
expensive. Without this information, new chunks can- 
not be directly compared to the existing chunks. How- 
ever, the original hash table can be rebuilt by re- 
chunking and re-hashing the existing archive. Another 
option is to store this metadata in a separate file so that 
additions can be made quickly, but consumers of the 
archive are not burdened by the size overhead. 


Not having to store the hash data reduces the 
final archive size. For example, a 1 GB input file 
deduplicated at a 512-byte average chunk size and 
achieving a folding factor of 2 (deduplicated to 500 
MB) would produce one million 24-byte {hash, off- 
set! tuples, accounting for 24 MB or 5% of the ar- 
chive size. Not storing this metadata also allows us to 
use much smaller chunk sizes because we won’t have 
to worry about “polluting” the output file with in- 
flated hash data. However, the reconstruction metadata 
(the {hash, offset} tuple list) still grows with de- 
creased chunk size. For very small chunk sizes it 1s 
worse than we would wish, due to increased segmen- 
tation of the data. Figure 4 shows the amount of meta- 
data from our deep freeze experiment for a single VM 
image (37.3 GB) as input. The upper line shows the 
expected growth of a factor of two. The reconstruction 
metadata (lower line) roughly follows this line until a 
chunk size of around 512 bytes. At 256 byte the meta- 
data grows even faster, because increased segmenta- 
tion requires more reconstruction information. 
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Figure 4: Effects of chunk size on reconstruction 


metadata. 


Chunk Hash Collisions 

By relying on the chunk hash to guarantee chunk 
matches, IZO is able to operate on sequential input 
streams. This is because IZO does not need to seek 
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back in the stream to verify that chunks are identical. 
Unlike rzip, which uses a 4-byte hash as a hint that the 
indicated data may be identical, IZO uses a 16-byte 
MDS hash to probabilistically guarantee that the indi- 
cated chunks are the same. A detailed account of the 
probability of a hash collision in a data deduplication 
system is provided for EMC’s Centera [15]. 


The problem of a hash collision occurring be- 
tween two chunks in a deduplication system simplifies 
to the birthday paradox (see Appendix). In the case of 
IZO, the namespace n is the number of unique 128-bit 
hashes (2'°), while the number of things to be named c 
is the number of chunks in the archive. With an archive 
of 1 TB and an average chunk size of 1 KB, c is 2°”. 
For large c’s, the collision formula simplifies: 
c’/(2n—c). For an archive of 1 TB using an average 
chunk size of 1 KB, the probability of collision is 1 in 
2°*. For a | PB archive, the probability is 1 in 2*°. For 
comparison, the non-recoverable Bit Error Rate (BER) 
of an ATA hard drive is 1 in 10'° (2°°) [15]. 


The IZO Data Format 


The design of the IZO data format was driven by 
the desire to pack data and metadata as tightly as pos- 
sible into the resulting archive. Instead of storing a list 
of chunk identifiers for each file, we use offsets and 
lengths within the archive. In particular, 1f a sequence 
of chunks from the original file is new to the system, 
then it 1s being stored as the same sequence into the 
output file, requiring only one {offset, length} tuple. 
Because we keep track of all individual segments dur- 
ing compression, it 1s still possible to match sub- 
sequences within this data. 


The hash metadata is not being persistently 
stored. The only metadata that is required is the path 
and filename for each file in the archive, along with 
file-specific information such as ctime, mtime, etc., 
and a list of {offset, length} tuples to reconstruct the 
constituent files. 


It should be noted that we create an IZO archive 
in segments. A segment remains in memory until it is 
completely prepared, and is then streamed out. This 
allows us to perform random updates within the seg- 
ment (such as to the segment length) without the need 
to seek on disk. A typical segment size is 8 MB. File 
data can span segments, but each new file to the ar- 
chive begins a new segment. Reconstruction refer- 
ences in a given segment are always relative to the 
beginning of the segment in which they sit. These ref- 
erences always refer either to chunks in the same seg- 
ment (positive values), or to chunks in a previous seg- 
ment (negative values), but never to chunks in a future 
segment. This property was designed into our data for- 
mat to provide for appendability of archives. Just as 
with tar, one can concatenate two IZO archives to form 
another valid IZO archive. 


We demonstrate the IZO file format with an exam- 


ple of processing two input files shown in Figure 5. 
The processing steps are illustrated in Figure 6. The 
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first four bytes of the IZO archive store a 32-bit seg- 
ment length. The segment length is not known until 
the entire segment is populated. Immediately follow- 
ing the segment length is the reconstruction metadata. 
The reconstruction metadata contains information 
such as the file name and a list of {offset, length} 
tuples to reconstruct the file. Following the recon- 
struction metadata are the actual data chunks from the 
first input file (see Figure 6(a)). As unique chunks are 
encountered, their hashes and offsets are stored in the 
in-memory hash table and the actual chunk data is 
written to the current segment in the archive. 


0 12 23 34 38 
file2: [1ZO_breaks_. like. this 
0 11 22 26 36 


Figure 5: Example input files for IZO. 


Once the first file has been processed, the lengths 
of both the reconstruction metadata and data are 
known, and we can update the segment length field 
and stream out our segment (see Figure (b)). In this 
example, the reconstruction metadata is placed at off- 
set 4, and contains only one {offset, length} tuple, 
because the first file did not provide any duplicate 
chunks and was therefore written as-is. The filel 
reconstruction metadata specifies that to recreate filel, 
read 38 bytes from offset 22 relative to the beginning 
of the segment (0+22=22). 


Now, IZO processes the second file. The first 
chunk matches the chunk stored at offset 34 with 
length 11. The next chunk matches at offset 45 with 
length 11. Because these two chunks are in sequence, 
IZO uses the superblock optimization and only modi- 
fies the length of the matching data section from 11 to 
22. The third chunk is also a contiguous duplicate of 
four bytes at offset 56, resulting in another update to 
the length to 26. The last chunk is new to the system 
and is added to the archive, and its hash is added to the 
in-memory hash table. Finally, the metadata length for 
the second file is known and the segment is finalized 
and streamed out. Looking at the reconstruction meta- 
data for file2, it specifies reconstruction of the file by 
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(a) Step 1: Filling the First Segment with Metadata and Unique Data Chunks 
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reading 26 bytes from an offset 26-bytes before the 
current segment (60-26=34) and then 10 bytes from an 
offset 34 bytes after the beginning of the current seg- 
ment (60+34=94) (see Figure 6(c)). 


Experiments 


We performed our experiments on a 2-way 2.0 
GHz 64-bit Intel Pentium Xeon server with 2 GBs of 
DDR RAM with four 500 GB 7200 RPM UDMA/133 
SATA disks of storage. This appliance hosts a SUSE 
SLES64 version 10.1 operating system which is built 
upon Glibe 2.4-31.30 and GCC 4.1.2. The operating 
system and all executable were installed on the first 
disk, while the remaining three disks were used for 
data storage. 

Tuning IZO 

We first examined the effect of the block size 
that IZO would use for the deep freeze experiment. We 
tried average variable-sized blocks ranging from 32 
KB in size down to 256 bytes. We ran each block size 
against first a single 40 GB virtual machine image, 
then added the next, and so on up to all 11 images. 
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Figure 7: Effects of chunk size on combined compres- 

sion ratio. 


Figure 7 shows the overall fold+compress ratios 
for these image sets at each block size. The best over- 
all compression is garnered from 2 KB block sizes. In 
our experience with this tool, generally we find that 
with large datasets, in the hundreds of GBs for 
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(b) Step 2: Determining Superblocks, Finalizing Offsets, Streaming Segment Out 
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(c) Step 3: Working on and Finishing Segment for file2 


Figure 6: Output creation. 
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example, block sizes in the range of 2 KB to 8 KB 
yield a good folding factor. When dataset size is 
smaller than 10 GB or so, the block size can be 
reduced, with 128 bytes as the lower limit. 


Smaller blocks can have a negative impact on the 
folding factor for two reasons. First, smaller blocks 
can greatly increase the amount of metadata required 
to store references to previously-seen blocks. Second, 
smaller blocks more quickly fill the in-memory hash 
table we use to store references to all of the blocks in 
the system. With a large dataset, the hash table 
becomes full, and we must start evicting block refer- 
ences, becoming effectively blind to a number of pre- 
viously seen blocks. For these reasons, in our subse- 
quent experiments we use a 2KB block size for IZO. 


Deep Freeze 


The deep freeze experiment uses a number of 
similar but not identical machines and tries to reduce 
the amount of storage the set of images will require. 
For this experiment we look at large-window dedupli- 
cation (IZO), large-window compression (lrzip) and 
small-window compression (QZip). 


The dataset for this experiment was eleven 40 GB 
Windows XP drive images of machines that started 
with a similar install but then diverged for a year in a 
community after-school program. 


Table 1 shows the archive size and time required 
for gzip, IZO and Irzip. Using the large-window dedu- 
plication tuned to operate at a 2KB block size on a 
typical XP system results in a folding factor of 1.92 
for just a single machine. This compares to the gzip- 
only compression ratio of 1.40. These two techniques 
are more or less orthogonal and can therefore be com- 
bined. Applying gzip to the IZO-archive provides an 
overall compression ratio of 2.54. 


Timewise it is clear that gzip is fairly intensive — 
running it on the smaller IZO file instead of on the 
original data results in time savings of 22%. For a sin- 
gle image we see that deep freezing (fold+compress) 
takes 43 minutes, and will result in an overall storage 
savings of 61%. This compares to gzip alone on the 
original data, which takes 55 minutes and yields a sav- 
ings of only 28%. Irzip does not find much duplication, 
and hands a large output to gzip, resulting in a 97 
minute effort to save a combined 36%. So, not only 
does the fold+compress technique yield the best over- 
all compression ratio, it is also much faster than the 
next fastest technique. 


Where deep freezing really shines is when we 
examine freezing more than one image at the same 
Number Size (GB) 
Images orig 


gZIp 1ZO izo.gz | Irzip | Irzip.gz 
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time. In these cases IZO can exploit cross-image simi- 
larities to garner much higher folding factors. For five 
images, IZO+gzip affects a 78% storage reduction in 
144 minutes. Applying Irzip+gzip yields a data reduc- 
tion of 36% and takes 527 minutes, longer than an 
8-hour working day. 


In the case of 11 images IZO achieves a folding 
factor of 5.47, and gzip is able to push it 7.32, a stor- 
age savings of 86%. This takes only 262 minutes, 
more than 2 times faster than running Irzip+gzip on 
only 5 images. We do not provide measurements for 
Irzip on eleven images because of the long run-time 
this would require. 
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Figure 8: Compression of multiple Windows XP 
images. 


Figure 8 illustrates these finding across all of the 
machine images. While the original size (in black) and 
Qzip size (in white) continue to increase rapidly with 
the number of images, IZO+gzip (in stripes) grows 
much more slowly. Irzip+gzip does slightly better than 
gzip alone, but does not approach the IZO+gZip ratios. 


The reason that IZO is able to achieve such high 
folding factors on this data, and Irzip is not, has to do 
with the effective window size of the two large-win- 
dow compression tools. In order to take advantage of 
any inter-image duplication at all, a tool must have a 
window at least as large as a single image, in this case, 
roughly 40 GB. To eliminate duplication across all 11 
images, this window must encompass every image, 
over 400 GB in our case. Irzip has an effective window 
of around 900 MB, and is therefore unable to “‘see”’ 
and eliminate the inter-image duplication. IZO, with a 
2 KB average block size, has an effective window in 
the TB range, and is therefore able to deduplicate 
across the entire set of 11 images. 
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Table 1: Deep freeze scenario compression numbers using 2KB variable chunks. 
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VM Distribution 


This scenario simulates the case when a com- 
pany needs to update a set of standard images, which 
may be distributed globally to different remote offices 
or branches. Traditionally, images are either simply 
gzip compressed, or a delta is computed between the 
two images, and the delta is compressed. In the case of 
creating deltas, the original image is assumed to be at 
the destination already. We investigate the use of IZO 
to produce a folded delta that can be applied to the 
original image to produce an updated image. 


For this scenario we used seven “clean installs”’ 
of RedHat Enterprise Linux Workstation version re- 
lease 4 to simulate incremental upgrades of a base sys- 
tem that might be used in a virtual machine environ- 
ment. We have one install for each update (ul-u6) plus 
the original release. Each install is done on a 10 GB 
partition, the majority (roughly 7.5 GB) of which is 
sparse. 
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Figure 9 shows the smallest deltas that can be 
achieved between successive updates to the previous 
image. ul represents the delta to the base, u2 repre- 
sents the delta to ul, and so on. As illustrated, the 
overall image size after gzip compression is just over a 
gigabyte. Already this is a significant savings due pri- 
marily to the sparseness of the 10 GB image. When 
xdelta is applied to the images first, and then gzip is 
applied, the data size 1s reduced to an average size of 
851 MB, or an additional 21% on average. IZO, how- 
ever, provides an additional 73% storage savings over 
gzip alone. This reduces the amount of data to an aver- 
age of 290 MB that is needed to transform one 10 GB 
image into its subsequent version — just 3% of the 
entire image size, and roughly three times smaller than 
xdeltatgzip . 

Backup 

In this experiment, we look at the application of 
large-window compression techniques to weekly 
backups of a single user’s machine. The goal is to pro- 
vide a traditional incremental backup of the machine 
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without requiring any end user action, nor the ability 
to install clients on the end user machine. 


The backups in question are full filesystem back- 
ups of a machine running Windows XP, including all 
data, application, and system files. The machine is one 
of the authors’ actual workstation, used every day dur- 
ing the work week for email, office applications, and 
software development. 


The backup schedule used by this machine was 
very simple. It completes the first backup of roughly 
23 GB on Sept 8, and then performs a full weekly 
backup for eight weeks. This scenario is analogous to 
the scenario described in the introduction, wherein a 
user may be running an operating system in a VM 
without palatable means of backup from within the 
system. By running large-window compression over 
the entire system periodically, the system VM admini- 
strator 1s able to effectively perform multiple full sys- 
tem backups in an operating-system agnostic way, 
while achieving smart incremental backup space effi- 
ciency. 
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Figure 10: Compression of weekly system backups. 


Based on our previous experiments, we chose to 
use a content-agnostic chunker based on Rabin finger- 
printing to produce blocks of variable size of around 2 
KB for this test. The results we observed from these 
experiments were very encouraging for this method of 
backup (see Figure 10). The first observation was that 
even for the very first backup, the size of the data was 
reduced from 23 GB to 15 GB (note, for these experi- 
ments we have not gziped the resulting IZO files). 
Adding successive backups (using the append func- 
tionality of IZO) consistently showed that very little 
additional data was added to the system. In fact, dur- 
ing the two months of use of this machine, the user 
added just less than 1 GB of unique data. Including all 
data and metadata, IZO is able to store all 8 full 
filesystem backups in 17 GB, which is smaller than 
the original 23 GB image itself. 


It is interesting to note where the growth in the 
IZO archive actually occurs (see Figure 11). The IZO 
archive grows from 15 GB to store a single image to 
17 GB to store all 8 images. However, the growth of 
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the actual data stored in the archive grows even more 
slowly. The predominant growth of the data can be at- 
tributed to the reconstruction metadata used to point 
back to the data in previous backups. We are currently 
investigating ways to compress the metadata itself, by 
looking at similarities in the metadata between differ- 
ent backups. 
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Figure 11: Increase in the amount of meta data stored 
in IZO for weekly system backups. 
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These numbers are for a single machine. The 
advantages to performing multiple machine backups 
into the same IZO archive should be comparable to the 
advantages seen in the deep freeze experiments. 


Next, we studied as a proof of concept the use of 
deduplication to enable backup of a VM running a 
somewhat uncommon OS. The idea is to verify that 
such machines can be backed up, even if there is no 
client or filesystem support for them. We created a vir- 
tual machine using Microsoft VirtualPC and OS/2 
Warp 4. We then ran the machine and performed sim- 
ple filesystem modifications in OS/2 by adding data to 
the disk or removing files from disk. Once in a while, 
we stopped the machine and created a “‘backup”’ by 
copying the VM image. It is clear that this approach 
does not fully capture the change that would occur 
during real-world use of an OS/2 installation, but it 
provides some insight in whether IZO can achieve 
incremental backup space efficiency for OS/2 as well. 
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Figure 12 shows the results of compressing up to 
five backups. The initial VM image is only 281 MB, 
and IZO is able to compress the image to 145 MB 
already. Adding additional backups slowly increases 
the overall archive size to 203 MB. During the experi- 
ment, we added a total of 93 MB of new data and 
removed 32 MB of data from the OS/2 filesystem. Our 
backup #5 encodes all five backups and only requires 
58 MB of additional space over the base image, 
clearly providing incremental backup functionality. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


Large-window compression is a fairly new tech- 
nology that has many applications to the domain of vir- 
tual machine administration. Initial experiments show 
storage savings of up to 86% for some scenarios. 
These compression savings can enable new approaches 
to tasks such as machine image distribution and 
weekly virtual machine backups. 


Our IZO compression prototype uses algorithms 
that originate from online deduplication filesystems. 
We find that these methods are well-suited for offline 
large-window compression as well. They require rela- 
tively little memory and little time when processing 
large data sets. While IZO removes global redundan- 
cies, it relies on small-window tools such as gzip to 
compress the remaining data. We observe that these 
two approaches are orthogonal to each other — the 
combined compression ratio is very close to the prod- 
uct of the individual compression ratios. An additional 
benefit is that the combined processing time of IZO+ 
gzip is generally less than the time it takes gzip to 
process the original input file alone. This is explained 
by the fact that IZO quickly removes global redundan- 
cies and gzip is left to compress a much smaller 
amount of data afterwards. 


We are quite excited about the results of our ini- 
tial experimental evaluation, but we also found several 
shortcomings of our prototype that we plan to address 
in our ongoing research. 


First, we are concerned with the rapid growth of 
metadata in the backup scenario in Figure 11. Because 
the incremental changes between backups are small, 
we expect that the metadata between the two versions 
should be very similar as well. One way of confirming 
this would be to apply IZO to the archive yet again, 
but we’d rather store the metadata more efficiently in 
the first place. 


Another area of interest 1s to determine optimal 
chunk size automatically. We currently require larger 
chunk sizes for larger input sets, because IZO eventu- 
ally cannot keep all chunk hashes in memory, reducing 
the overall fold factor. It may be possible to begin 
compression with smaller chunks, and then increasing 
chunk size over time. A different approach that we 
would like to investigate is the encoding of super- 
chunks — sequences of chunks that occur repeatedly 
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because the underlying data is always contiguous as 
well (e.g., a large music file that is chunked into a 
sequence of hundreds of chunks). Lastly, we may be 
able to modify our hash eviction strategy to yield bet- 
ter results or lower memory requirements. 


Finally, we are planning to add some conve- 
nience features to IZO, such as integration with gzip 
and bzip2, to increase the ease-of-use even further. 
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Appendix: Birthday Paradox 


The birthday paradox asks how many people need 
to be in a room together before the probability of two of 
them sharing a birthday is 50%. The formula to describe 
the probability is well known: 1 — n!/(n‘(n —c)!) where 
n is the namespace (365 days) and c are the number of 
things (people) with names (birthdays). In the case of 
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the birthday paradox, there are 365 days, and by setting 
the probability to 50%, we arrive at the answer that it 
requires 23 people in a room before the likelihood of 
two of them sharing a birthday is 50%. 
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ABSTRACT 


Play-on-demand is usually regarded as a feasible access mode for web content (including 
streaming video, web pages and so on), web services and some Software-As-A-Service (SaaS) 
applications, but not for common desktop applications. This paper presents such a solution for 
Windows desktop-applications based on lightweight virtualization and network transportation 
technologies which allows a user to run her personalized software on any compatible computer 
across the Internet even though they do not exist on local disks of the host. 


In our approach, the user’s data and their configurations are stored on a portable USB device. 
At run time, the desktop applications are downloaded from the Internet and run in a lightweight 
virtualization environment in which some resource-accessing APIs, such as registry, files/ 
directories, environment variables, and the like, are intercepted and redirected to the portable 
device or network as needed. Because applications are “‘played’’ without installation, like 
streaming media, they can be called “‘streaming software.’’ Moreover, to protect software vendors’ 
rights, access control technologies are used to block any illegal access. In the current imple- 
mentation, P2P transportation is used as the transport method. However, our design actually does 
not rely on P2P, and another data delivery mechanism, like a dedicated file server, could be 
employed instead to make the system more predictable. 


This paper describes the design and technical details for this system, presents a demo 
application and evaluates it performance. The proposed solution is shown to be more efficient in 
performance and storage capacity than some of the existing solutions based on VM techniques. 


Introduction 


Today, a desktop PC is usually available at home, 
at work and at some public places. However, the 
diversified PCs, although running the same OS, cannot 
provide the user with her unique personalized desktop 
environment, which includes personal documents, fre- 
quently-used applications and their customizations. 


Several solutions to this dilemma have been pro- 
posed. The first approach is thin-client computing [1]. 
CITRIX [2] is such a framework that allows a variety 
of remote computers to connect to a Windows NT ter- 
minal server to access a powerful desktop and its 
applications. And the remote computers only execute 
the graphical interface of the applications. For this 
solution, users’ feeling would be bad when it is 
employed across the Internet, because of the long net- 
work latency. 


Web-based application [3] 1s the second solution. 
In this mode a web browser is employed as a running 
platform for applications with the collaboration from a 
remote server. However, applications running on the 
platform are not compatible with the mainstream desk- 
top environment: they should be rewritten for the web 
situation. 

The third approach is the virtual machine-based 
solution. For example, IBM’s SoulPad [4] carries an 
auto-configuring OS with a virtual machine monitor 


on a small USB device. The computer boots from the 
device and launches the virtual machine, thus giving 
the user access to her personal desktop. Moka5 [5], a 
commercial product, provides a similar solution. It 
uses the local machine’s installed operating system 
(Windows XP or Vista) and runs the virtual machine 
(under VMPlayer) there. Recently, Moka5 also pro- 
vided a network-based solution that users can down- 
load the VM image and use it on-the-fly. Collective [6] 
also propose a virtual-machine-based solution. It runs 
virtual machines on a PC and downloads OS images 
from Internet, rather than from the portable device. 


The VM-based solution is promising because it is 
fully compatible with the mainstream desktop environ- 
ment. However, virtual machine will introduce fairly 
substantial performance overheads. On one hand, as 
mentioned in [4], the VMWare-based configuration of 
SoulPad incurred a 26-29% increase in response time 
for Office Productivity and Internet Content Creation 
applications. And on the other, although the Xen virtu- 
alization environment is claimed to incurred only a 
2-8% [7] slowdown in general owing to its paravirtual- 
ization architecture, it is necessary to modify the guest 
OS to take advantage of this feature. Now, some hard- 
ware-based virtualization acceleration can be used to 
deploy VM transparently, but this acceleration can 
introduce more overhead compared with the full soft- 
ware-based solution [8], especially for workloads that 
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perform I/O, create processes, or switch contexts 
rapidly. 

Moreover, carrying or downloading a whole 
VM-based OS is not economical. For example, a com- 
plete Windows XP installation occupies more than 1.5 
GB disk space, which is too bulky for a tiny USB 
flash disk or the current Internet access rate. 


It is believed that application virtualization will be 
the next frontier, and Software-As-A-Service (SaaS) 1s 
a promising deployment mode for software. Therefore, 
owing to the prevalence of portable storage devices and 
the ubiquitous network access, we propose a solution 
that combines the two technologies for any user to 
“play” her personalized software without installation 
anytime and anywhere conveniently. In this solution, 
the user’s data and applications configurations are 
stored on a portable USB device. While at run-time, the 
desktop applications are streamed: downloaded from 
the Internet on-the-fly and run in an OS-level virtual- 
ization environment without installation. 


In contrast to hardware-level virtual machine 
technologies, OS-level technologies have the virtual- 
ization layer positioned between the operating system 
and application programs. Every virtualization envi- 
ronment shares the same execution environment as the 
host machine, and only retains any divergences from 
the host as the VM’s local state. Therefore, such an 
environment can have very small resource require- 
ments and thus introduce only very limited overhead. 


Under our approach, only personalized data and 
documents are stored on the portable device. Each per- 
sonalized application runs in an OS-level virtualiza- 
tion environment that is layered on top of the local 
machine’s Windows OS. At run-time, the virtualiza- 
tion environment intercepts some resource-accessing 
APIs, including those that access system registry, files/ 
directories, environment variables, and the like, from 
these applications, and redirects them to those re- 
sources stored on the portable device or network as 
needed. For example, when one application accesses 
My Documents, Desktop or some other personalized 
configuration, it will reach the corresponding re- 
sources on the portable device instead of the local disk 
of the host machine. 


In user’s view, she can access her personalized 
applications and data conveniently on any compatible 
computer, even though they do not exist on local disks 
of the host. Moreover, because of the commonality of 
frequently-used applications, P2P transportation and 
the local look-aside cache can be used to improve the 
access performance. 


Compared with the VM-based method, the stor- 
age capacity occupied by our solution is much smaller 
than other VM-based approaches, and the performance 
overhead introduced by virtualization is small. Of 
course, it relies on the host computer to provide the 
hardware resource as well as the compatible OS envi- 
ronment. 
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In addition, protecting software vendors’ rights 1s 
a necessary prerequisite for a successful deployment 
mode. In our solution, only those processes running in 
the virtualization environment can have the right to 
access application files, and the user has to login a 
remote server before she launches the environment. 
Then, some mature billing mechanism can be em- 
ployed, and illegal access will be prohibited. 


In this paper, we first present the overview of our 
design, followed by implementation details, including 
how to run a software without installation, how to 
make software streaming in a friendly usage-mode 
based on file system filter and network transportation 
technologies, as well as the access control implemen- 
tation. Then the prototype is introduced, and perfor- 
mance tests are presented. Finally, we present our con- 
clusions, including comparison to of related works. 


Design Philosophy 


In our solution, a user can use her applications 
when plugging the portable storage into a Windows 
PC; and her personalized configurations, including 
Desktop, My Documents, Favorites. Browser History, 
Temporary Internet Files, Cookies. In addition, appli- 
cations customizations (e.g., for a web browser, De- 
fault Homepage, Internet Settings, Download Direc- 
tory, Toolbars’ Positions, Recently Opened Docu- 
ments) are restored just as if she were using her unique 
desktop environment on her home computer. More- 
over, no trace of her work will be left behind on the 
host PC. 


To provide these features, the following technical 
challenges should be overcome: 

e How to run a Windows application without 
installation, including how to restore applica- 
tions’ customizations and user’s personalized 
configurations transparently and how to leave 
no trace on the host PC. 

¢ How to implement software streaming. 

e How to enforce software licensing. 


We will discuss each point separately below. 
How to Run an Application Without Installation 


Most Windows applications need to be installed 
before they can run normally. Even for an application 
that can work without installation, most of them save 
their customizations into the system registry and/or 
into configuration files located in some system fold- 
ers. Then an application can be regarded as including 
two parts: Part | is all of the files and folders and reg- 
istry keys and environment variables created by its 
installation process, and Part 2 is the customization 
produced during the run time. 


To conquer the challenge, we have to make Part] 
portable and enable the application to run in a sandbox 
where it can access and store the data associated with 
Part 2 in an isolation mode. The OS-level virtualiza- 
tion technologies are used to achieve these functions. 
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Therefore, this work consists of two tasks: 
1) An installation snapshot, and 
2) A runtime system design. 
which are presented as follows. 


Installation Snapshot 


To make Part | portable, the modifications made 
by the application’s installation process must be cap- 
tured. There are usually two types of modifications: 
registry contents and files/folders. Install Watch [9] is 
used to complete the task. It 1s a system monitoring 
tool that tracks changes to the computer’s hard disk, 
registry, and .ini files when a new application is being 
installed. 


In our implementation, a target application is 
installed on one clean Windows XP system. At the 
same time, InstallWatch is running to log those files 
created or modified in this process, as well as registry 
additions and modifications. Then, the files/folders 
created or updated are copied to a separated folder, 
called the private folder, while the directory hierarchy 
is retained. Similarly, the contents of the added/modi- 
fied registry keys are collected to be stored in a sepa- 
rated file, which 1s called the private registry file. 


Runtime System 


Now we have captured Part 1 of one application, 
and the second issue is how to make it accessible by 
the application’s executable file. API Interception 1s 
employed to do so. 


API interception means to intercept calls from 
the application to the underlying running system and 
reinterpret the calls. It is usually used to extend exist- 
ing OS and application functionality without modifi- 
cations of the source code. Detours [10], a library 
developed by Microsoft Research Institute, are used to 
intercept those APIs employed to access the system 
registry and files/folders. 


Owing to Detours, we have built Wrapper APIs 
that inject a wrapper DLL into the target process vir- 
tual address space as described in [10]. For example, 
when an application uses an interpreted WIN32 API to 
access the system registry, the wrapper API will be 
called firstly. Our injected code deals with this request 
before the original API — If one of the registry keys 
contained in Part 1 is to be accessed, the injected code 
can return the corresponding value from the private 
registry; otherwise the original API will be called to 
access the system resource. For requests for files and 
folders, a similar mechanism is adopted. 


This makes the portability feasible because the cus- 
tomizations and files of an application have been isolated 
from the OS. And any modification happened during the 
run time will be store into the private registry or the pri- 
vate folder instead of the system’s default position, while 
read operations are done wherever the content exists. 
Therefore no trace of application execution will be left 
behind on the host PC. 
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Streaming Software 


Once we have succeeded in making the user-spe- 
cific application state portable, the pivotal issue be- 
comes where to locate the installation snapshot. Put- 
ting it on the portable device with the user’s private 
data is not a bad idea. However, this approach disrupts 
traditional approaches to software licensing. The dom- 
inant licensing model for PC software permits use of 
the software “‘on a single computer,” not ‘“‘on a single 
USB drive.”’ However, if they are placed on a network 
for downloading on demand, some mature billing 
mechanisms, like those employed in SaaS, can be used 
to protect vendors’ rights. 


Therefore, in the current implementation, appli- 
cations are stored on the Internet and downloaded on 
demand while users’ private data 1s still kept on the 
portable device for privacy. 


However, it can be difficult for ordinary users to 
run applications transparently and quickly when stream- 
ing software is used. Thus, we have implemented a 
solution based on file system filter driver [11] technol- 
ogy. 

A file system filter driver intercepts requests tar- 
geted at a file system. By intercepting the request 
before it reaches its nominal target, the filter driver 
can extend or replace functionality provided by the 
original target. Owing to this feature, a file system vir- 
tualization mechanism, which we call an anchor file, 
is achieved to present users a friendly interface. 


For example, when the user launches an exe- 
cutable file, z:\abc.exe, the shell program will send a 
serial of IRPs (I/O Request Packets) to the file module 
of OS, which is intercepted by our filter driver. Then 
the driver will deal with these IRPs and return results 
directly rather than transfer those to the target. So, 
while it looks like the z:\abc.exe is being accessed, in 
fact the filter driver has transformed and redirected 
these requests to an Internet location. z:\abc.exe is just 
an anchor. 


Those file system visits generated while the 
application is running will be handled in a similar 
way. In other words, our filter driver will judge 
whether the installation snapshot should be accessed 
or not. If the answer is yes, the drive will redirect the 
requests to the remote location. Moreover, because of 
the commonality of frequently-used applications, in 
the current implementation P2P transportation and 
look-aside cache are used to improve the access per- 
formance. More details about the virtualization ap- 
proach and4 software streaming are presented in the 
next section. 


Access Control 


Copyright violation is a real problem that ham- 
pers the software industry’s progress. In this play-on- 
demand mode, it is especially important to prevent any 
illegal access; otherwise, running software without 
installation will be good news for illegal users. 
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Therefore, before the user launches our own 
shell program with the file system filter, she has to 
identify herself and login to the server. 


Moreover, as mentioned previously, users can 
access the application files just like they are using the 
local file system, so how to prevent the illegal down- 
load is another key consideration. Otherwise, a user 
can copy applications to her local disk and use them 
without login. 


In our solution, an access control mechanism is 
implemented to protect some essential files (such as 
the executable and DLL files of applications). It works 
by allowing only certain processes in the virtualization 
environment (like our own shell program) to access 
those files. If the user attempts to use another program 
(for example, explorer.exe) to copy one essential file 
out, our filter driver will intercept those IRPs to iden- 
tify whether they are issued from a legal process or 
not. Because explorer.exe is a program outside of the 
virtualization environment, its access will be denied. 


Implementation 


Virtualization Running Environment 


Because there are some existing similar OS-level 
implementations, like Progressive Deployment System 
(PDS) [12] and Featherweight Virtual Machine (FVM) 
[13], only a brief overview of our implementation is 
presented here. 


The captured installation snapshot can be divided 
into six categories: 
e Added registry set. It contains the entries cre- 
ated by the installation. 
¢ Modified registry set. It contains the entries 
whose values or sub-keys have been modified 
or deleted. 
Deleted registry set. Those entries deleted by 
the installation are included. So that the entries 
in this set will not be accessed during the run 
time. 
e Added file set. It is similar to the added registry 
set, including new files and new folders created 
by the installation. 
Deleted file set. It is stmilar to the deleted reg- 
istry set. 
Modified folder set. For any file or folder in the 
added/deleted file set, its parent folder will be 
included in this set. 


These six sets are not fixed. They may be modi- 
fied when the application runs. 


The private registry is a complete registry system 
that provides access APIs just as Windows OS does. It 
works like a small subset of WINE [14], which is an 
open source implementation of the Windows API on 
top of UNIX. In other words, our private registry pro- 
vides another implementation of registry APIs. 

When the target application is launched, the six 
sets and registry contents will be initialized. The abso- 
lute path is used to identify a single registry key and 
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such a map structure is maintained, which can map a 
handle of any opened key to its full path. For example, 
when one program opens the registry key “HKCR\.doc” 
the interception code will map the returned handle to 
the path string. Then every time this handle is used, its 
full path can be referred to. 


The registry-related APIs below have been 
wrapped. 


Open/Create a Key (RegOpenKeyEx / RegCreateKeyEx) 


Arguments of RegOpenKeyEx contain the han- 
dle of an opened key and a null-terminated string indi- 
cating the name of the subkey to open. Based on the 
above-mentioned map, we can identify the absolute 
path name for the key to open, and thus find out which 
set it belongs to. If the key is in the added registry set, 
it will be opened in the private registry; if it 1s in the 
modified registry set, 1t will be opened in both the pri- 
vate registry and the system registry. The two handles 
referring to both keys are stored in another handle- 
map structure that will be used in subsequent invoca- 
tions, and the system handle is returned to the applica- 
tion. If the key is in the deleted registry set, this invo- 
cation fails. If the key is not present in any of the reg- 
istry sets, then the original system API will be used. 


Creating a key is often regarded as an open oper- 
ation except that it will create a new key when the key 
does not exist. In this case, the new key 1s created in 
the private registry and its full path is inserted into the 
added registry set. In addition, its parent key is moved 
into the modified set. 


Set Value of a Key (RegSetValueEx) 


Any new value is always saved in the private 
registry, and its parent key will be moved to the modi- 
fied set (the exception is that it has been in the added 
set). 


Query/Enum Value of a Key ( RegQueryValueEx / 
RegEnumKeyEx / RegEnumValue / 
RegQueryInfoKey ) 


If the key is in the added set, it will be queried 
only in the private space. Similarly, the query will be 
done in the system registry if the key does not exist in 
any predefined set. The most complicated case occurs 
when the key is in the modified set. Both of the pri- 
vate and the system registries should be queried, and 
the results will be merged before return. It means, if 
there is any duplicated key, the private one should be 
presented instead of the system one. The same method 
is adopted for accesses to key values. 


Close Key. (RegClosekey) 

When closed, the key’s corresponding handles 
must be released and removed from both maps. 
Delete Key/Value (RegDeleteKey / RegDeleteValue) 


If the key is in the added or the modified set, it 
will be deleted from the private registry and inserted 
into the deleted registry set. If it exists in the system 
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registry, it will not be actually deleted. Instead we add 
it into the deleted registry set. For subsequent accesses 
later, we first check whether the key is in the deleted 
registry set; if so, nothing is done but an error code is 
returned. Deleting a value is handled in the analogous 
way. 

In summary, the principle is that any modifica- 
tion is always saved in the private space while any 
query will return the combination of results from both 
registries. In addition, if there is any duplication, the 
private registry has the higher priority. 

Since the private folder is located in a portable 
device whose drive letter will change on different 
hosts, the registry value containing such a full path is 
modified to represent the current position before 
return. 


For APIs that access the file system, a similar 
method is adopted because folders can be regarded as 
registry keys and files can be regarded as values. 
Moreover, the copy on write (COW) mechanism is 
applied at the whole file level when a file is modified 
during run time. 


For environment variables, the solution 1s much 
simpler. As we know, a process will inherit environ- 
ment variables from its parent process. In our imple- 
mentation, a shell program is in charge of launching 
any target application. Therefore, it can set any appli- 
cation-specific variable before launching the target. 


Streaming Software Based on File System Filter 
Driver 


In order to explain the implementation clearly, 
we begin with an example operation. 


The user inserts a USB device into the Windows 
host and then our own shell program (with the filter 
driver) is loaded automatically by an auto-run mecha- 
nism. Thereafter, any file system I/O operation will be 
intercepted. 


The portable application is located on the USB 
device, in z:\program files\abc\. But in fact the physi- 
cal position of this folder 1s empty and the real appli- 
cation is stored on a remote file server.Our shell pro- 
gram presents a shortcut of this application to the user. 


When the user clicks the shortcut to launch the 
application, the shell program will send some IRPs, 
including IRP_MJ_CREATE, IRP_MJ_DIRECTORY_CON- 
TROL, IRP_MJ READ, IRP_MJ CLEANUP and IRP_MJ_ 
CLOSE. 


IRP_MJ_CREATE is used to open the folder/file 
and then one or more IRP_MJ_DIRECTORY_CONTROL 
IRPs are issued to query the folder/file information, 
followed by lots of IRP_MJ_READs to read the real 
data. The last two IRPs end the operation series. 


During this process, our filter driver handles all 
IRPs issued to this folder/file entirely. Specifically, it 
simulates the target to return folder/file information 
(metadata) and data that are obtained from the network 
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server in reality. So, in the shell’s — and therefore the 
user’s — view, this application can be launched as a 
local one. 


Work Flow. During the start-up stage, our shell 
program connects to the remote server to download all 
metadata of the anchor files and folders. Because this 
file system does not exist physically on the portable 
device, these metadata must be retrieved first for pre- 
sentation. Fortunately, their total size is very small, 
which only delays the startup time for a few seconds. 


All metadata are transferred to the filter driver, 
which had learned previously which folders/files are 
to be managed and what should be returned when they 
are accessed. 


As it runs, the portable application will issue 
many IRPs and which will then be intercepted by this 
driver. If an IRP is issued for metadata, it will be han- 
dled by the driver itself. IRPs for file data will be 
retransferred to another user-level module, the client 
module, which will download the data from the net- 
work. 


Details of IRP handlers. Because no Fast I/O is 
supported in our driver, any I/O request will generate 
IRP operations. The IRPs below are intercepted (for 
more info for IRP and Fast I/O, please refer to [11]). 


CREATE IRP 


When any file or folder 1s to be accessed, this is 
always the first IRP. In its dispatch function, the full 
path of the target is obtained using the ObQuery- 
NameString API at first. If it is an object belonging to 
the install snapshot, the target’s file object address will 
be stored into an internal hash table. We know all sub- 
sequent IRPs will carry their object addresses, so this 
table can be used to check whether an IRP should be 
handled by our dispatch functions or by the system 
default route. 


DIRECTORY CONTROL IRP 


This IRP contains two subtypes: IRP_MN_ 
NOTIFY_CHANGE_DIRECTORY and IRP_MN_QUERY_ 
DIRECTORY. The first one can be skipped in our solu- 
tion. The second is used to get information about all 
files and subfolders of the target directory. The corre- 
sponding metadata obtained at the startup stage will be 
returned. 


QUERY INFO IRP 


It is used to query file metadata and can be han- 
dled like the preceding one. 


READ IRP 


Its dispatch function will put the IRP into its 
internal waiting queue and simultaneously signal a 
waiting event to notify the client module that there is 
some request to deal with. The module then reads the 
request using the DeviceloControl API and downloads 
the requested data from the network. After download- 
ing, it will call DeviceloControl API to send the data 
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to the driver. On receipt of the data, the filter com- 
pletes that pending IRP. 


In the current implementation, the driver waiting 
queue can contain up to 5000 requests, which is 
enough for most common use cases. 


CLEANUP/CLOSE IRPs 


This pair of IRPs always appears as the end of a 
series of operations to one target. They remove the 
responding target’s entry from the hash table when 
present. At the same time, its dispatch function will 
notify the client module that the access series finished. 


P2P Transportation and Optimization. The 
portable application can be downloaded through a sin- 
gle dedicated server or it can be downloaded from mul- 
tiple servers in parallel to speed up the process. Since 
the implementation of a dedicated server is rather 
straightforward, we use libtorrent [15], an open source 
library that implements BitTorrent [16] protocol, to 
achieve P2P transportation. Because P2P is a mature 
technology, its technical details are skipped here. 


In addition to speed up the access performance, 
the client module creates a look-aside cache on the 
USB device. We know that in BitTorrent a download- 
able file is divided into many fixed-length pieces, with 
each piece indexed by its hash value. So, we use a 
content-based addressing scheme, similar to several 
previously discussed in the literature [17] to imple- 
ment a nonvolatile cache. When a particular piece is 
accessed, the local cache will be first, avoiding a net- 
work operation if the data 1s already present. When the 
virtual environment exits, all cached data will be 
stored for the next time. 


The content-based addressing scheme brings us 
three other benefits: 

1. It can reduce the storage requirements because 
content-addressing storage is also a good com- 
pression mechanism. 

2. Store files in this mode rather than storing them 
directly can prevent users from recovering ap- 
plication files from the cache. 

3. Hash value-based indexing allows any tam- 
pered content to be detected easily. 


In addition, some pre-fetch technology is em- 
ployed. Specifically, when one piece of a file is 
requested, the whole file or even the whole application 
to which that file belongs will begin to be downloaded. 
Obviously this pre-fetch can be highly efficient. 


Finally, the client machines are able to serve out 
the applications themselves once they have them 
cached, which is why it is called P2P. 


So far, we have discussed only read operations. 
So how does our approach handle write operations? 


We know that most snapshot files are read-only; 
only configuration files (including private registry 
files mentioned earlier) will ever be modified. For 
these files, the copy-on-write strategy is employed: 
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when a file is modified, it will be downloaded com- 
pletely to the local USB device, and any subsequent 
modification will happen locally. Note that there is no 
coherency problem to worry about since modified files 
belong to users’ personal customizations. 


Access Control Based on WMI Service 


Windows Management Instrumentation (WMI) 
[18] is the infrastructure for management data and oper- 
ations on Windows-based operating systems. It can be 
used to get information of all current processes (using 
CreateToolhelp32Snapshot API) and can send corre- 
sponding notifications when any process is created or 
terminates (using ExecNotificationQuery Async API). 


Based on these features, the client module cre- 
ates the process-hierarchy structure at startup. During 
the application’s running time, any new process’s ID 
and their parents can be detected and captured. In this 
way, a whole process hierarchy can be maintained in 
real time. 


The access control policy is based on process ID. 
In our design, the root of the hierarchy is the process 
ID of our shell program, which can access all installa- 
tion snapshot files while any processes outside of the 
hierarchy is forbidden. Furthermore, a process and its 
offspring can only access the files belonging to its 
own application. Therefore, when the client module 
accepts a read request from the filter driver, it will 
determine whether the original sender is an authorized 
one or not based on the process hierarchy. Only legal 
requests are allowed. 


The Prototype 


Overview 


A prototype implementation of our solution has 
been completed using VC 7.0. And many existing appli- 
cations can be made portable, including MS Word 2003, 
MS Excel 2003, MS PowerPoint 2003, Lotus Notes, 
Photoshop, Internet Explorer 6.0, Outlook Express 6, 
Winzip, UltraEdit, FlashGet, Bittorrent and so on. 


Of course, there are still some applications that 
cannot currently be made portable using our approach. 
For example, applications that have their own kernel 
modules are not supported because our solution only 
supports access- redirection for user-level resources. 
Another problem is that the current implementation 
does not consider Windows Side by Side technology 
(SxS) [19] and so some new applications like Mi- 
crosoft Office 2007 and Adobe Reader 8 are not sup- 
ported. With SxS technology, applications can install 
DLLs to version-specific directories and tell Windows 
what version of the DLL should be used when they 
load a DLL by that name. However, we plan to sup- 
port this feature in the next version. 

The whole work flow of the prototype is de- 
scribed in Figure 1. Initially, installation snapshots of 
applications are captured by the server and are stored 
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on the data server, which also functions as the tracker 
server for BitTorrent P2P transportation. When the 
application runs, the virtualization environment is run- 
ning on multiple clients that are connected with each 
other for P2P data sharing. 


App Virtualizer 






Applications 


Data Server & 
BitTorrent 
Tracker 


Virtualizatiom 
\} YD Environment 
USB Drivel USB DriveS J 


Figure 1: The work flow. 


The shell program of this prototype is a start- 
menu-like GUI where the user can launch any portable 
application as she operates the system’s Start menu. 
Of course, these applications are located on the porta- 
ble device instead of being installed on the host. 


Besides portable applications, most personal fol- 
ders such as My documents, My Desktop, Cache paths, 
Temporary Internet Files, etc., are also portable. For 
example, when Outlook Express is launched from our 
prototype, its email boxes are located on the portable 
device, and other customizations, including the account 
info and the email signature, etc. are personalized. 
Moreover, all newly received emails, as well as modifi- 
cations of its customization settings, are stored onto the 
portable device so that the program is enabled to be 
portable. In contrast, when Outlook Express starts from 
the system’s start menu, all of its configuration settings 
belong to the owner of the host. Once the portable 
device is unplugged, no trace of work is left behind on 
the host PC. 


In addition, there are some visual indications to 
users that they are running a portable application. For 
example, when the portable Outlook Express is 
launched, its title will be modified to “‘Outlook Ex- 
press — Desktop2Go” by intercepting the Create Win- 
dow API, reminding the user not to save newly created 
files to the local hard disk. 


When the portal application exits, all modifica- 
tions to the system registry and the file system are 
stored on the portable device. Therefore, when the 
application is launched again from a different com- 
puter, the user’s latest modifications are present. 
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Additional Technical Details 


Some Windows pre-installed applications, such 
as IE and Outlook Express, are deeply integrated into 
the OS, making it very difficult to separate them from 
the operating system. On the other hand, this also 
means that they are always available on a compatible 
host. For such applications, only their customizations 
and personalized data are made portable. 


For example, when IE (located on the host sys- 
tem) is launched from our GUI, it will run in the virtu- 
alization environment and its registry APIs are inter- 
cepted. Then, when it accesses registry entries that 
store customizations, like Home Page, Download 
Folder, Favorites, Browser History, Internet Tempo- 
rary Files and so on, the interception code will return 
values from the private registry so that the portable 
personalized customizations are implemented. 


For registry entries, our principle is that any 
modification is always saved in the private space 
while any query will return the combination of results 
from both registries. In reality, lots of registry accesses 
can be skipped. Most applications do not write their 
implementation from stem to stern. Instead, many 
standard Windows components will be employed. For 
example, when an application shows an open file dia- 
log, many registry accesses occur, but they are totally 
transparent to the application since they are invoked 
by system code. Therefore, registry accesses can be 
divided into two categories: application-specific ones 
that program developers complete intentionally and 
ones generated from system components. The latter 
can be ignored by the virtualization system. 


For instance, Adobe Reader creates the key 

“HKEY LOCAL MACHINE\SOFTWARE\Adobe\Acrobat 
Reader”’ to save its configurations. Therefore, only 
those entries below this key handled in the manner 
described above, and all other registry accesses are left 
to the host system. Of course, differentiating the two 
types of access depends on the specific application. 
Fortunately, for Windows OS, some public publica- 
tions, like [20], have explained which registry entries 
are system-related. 


Our last point is about shell folders mapping. 
TEMP, HOMEPATH, USERPROFILE, APPDATA, and 
other system directories are called shell folders in 
Windows. Applications typically use them and consult 
the system registry in order to locate the current user’s 
My Documents, Desktop, and other personalized fold- 
ers. Because these folders are also portable, accesses 
to the related registry entries have to be redirected into 
the private space. Specifically, the following registry 
entries are also stored in the private registry: 

e HKCU\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\ 

Explorer\User Shell Folders 

e HKCU\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\ 

Explorer\Shell Folders 

e HKLM\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\ 
Explorer\User Shell Folders 
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¢ HKLM\Software\Microsoft\Windows\CurrentVersion\ 
Explorer\Shell Folders 


In this way, portable applications can transpar- 
ently visit personalized folders located on the mobile 
device. 


Performance Testing 


Application response times are the key metric of 
our prototype’s usability. The time it takes for applica- 
tions to respond to user-initiated operations is a mea- 
sure of what it feels like to use the system for every- 
day work. 


The test platform is a Windows XP SP2 PC, 
equipped with 1.25 GB DDR SDRAM, one Intel Pen- 
tium 1.6 GHz CPU and the 100 Mb Ethernet. The hard 
disk is one Hitachi IC25NO30ATMRO04 Travelstar. 


The Common Desktop Application (CDA) 
benchmark is used. It automates the execution of com- 
mon desktop applications of the Microsoft Office suite 
and IE browser in the Windows XP environment. Dur- 
ing this process, nine local documents (including three 
Word files, three Excel sheets and three PowerPoint 
presentations) are opened, edited and closed automati- 
cally, while three instances of IE are running as the 
background load. Finally, all applications are closed 
and the running time 1s logged. 


In all test cases, the pre-fetch mechanism 1s 
enabled. 


Test Case 1: Perfect Local Cache 


In this case, the look-aside cache performance 1s 
assumed to be perfect: all reads are cache hits. 


System Normalization 
Configuration | Workload Value 


Physical, IDE | 1.000 


Virtual, IDE 8 091 
Virtual, USB 1.210 


Table 1: Response times. 





Table 1 shows the running time averages across 
three runs of the benchmark. The row labeled “*Physi- 
cal, IDE” represents our baseline configuration, appli- 
cations running on the physical machine and from the 
internal IDE drive, meaning our environment is not 
deployed. 

The row labeled ‘Virtual, IDE” corresponds to 
running applications in the virtualization environment, 
with the cache located on the internal IDE drive. It is 
intended to isolate the overhead of virtualization from 
the overhead of using an external drive. 


The row labeled “Virtual, USB” corresponds to 
locating the cache on the PocketDrive connected via 
USB 2.0. 


The results show that moving to a VM-based 
configuration with the cache on the IDE drive incurred 
a 9.1% increase in response time. Moving to a VM- 
based configuration with the cache on the USB drive 
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incurred a 21.0% increase over the baseline. So, the 
overhead introduced by virtualization (including the 
user-level virtualization and filter driver) is much 
smaller than that due to using external storage for the 
cache. 


Of course, perfect cache performance is not the 
common case. However, if the user always uses some 
limited portable applications and if the cache space is 
large enough, we believe the cache will behave very 
nicely. 

Test Case 2: No Local Cache 


For this case, our testing client is located in the 
China Education & Research Network (CERN) while 
the BitTorrent tracker server is placed in an IDC out- 
side of CERN; and a P2P transportation environment 
is constructed. For more information about this infra- 
structure, please refer to [16]. In this case, the local 
cache is disabled. But this does not mean that there is 
no cache in the whole system: the default file cache of 
OS is still present. 


We can identify three subsets of the runs for this 
test case: 

e One Remote Peer. In this case, one remote 
peer (located outside of CERN) is running, 
which holds all portable applications. So, as the 
testing client starts to access files, 1t can down- 
load them from this peer as well as the tracker 
server. 

One Local Peer. In this case, one local peer 
(located in the same 100 Mb Ethernet-LAN as 
the testing client) is running, which holds all 
portable applications. So, as the testing client 
starts to access files, it can download them 
from this peer as well as the tracker server. 
More Than One Peer. In this case, two, four, 
or eight local peers (located in the same LAN 
as the testing client) are running, and each of 
them holds all portable applications. So, as the 
testing client starts to access files, 1t can down- 
load them from these peers as well as the 
tracker server. 


The test results show that when there are only 
limited, remote peers, the system performance 1s fairly 
slow compared with the baseline. However, we be- 
lieve in reality the situation will be not so pessimistic: 

e First, in our observation, only the startup pro- 

cess of an application shows slowdown, and 
when the application’s GUI is presented, the 
operation delay is acceptable. Because it is dif- 
ficult to accurately define what the startup time 
is and we cannot separate it from the whole 
operation time, we can only present our subjec- 
tive feelings here. 
Secondly, because most users access only a 
limited number of frequently-used applications, 
we can expect the local cache to exhibit a high 
hit ratio. 
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e Finally, in our tests human response time was 
not emulated. However, in reality, the natural 
delays that occur when people are working are 
helpful to hide the background download la- 
tency. 


Configuration Workload Value 


Four Local Peers 1.318 


Eight Local Peers 1.285 


Table 2: Response time. 





Discussion 


Software Licensing 


Virtualization disrupts traditional approaches to 
software licensing. For instance, the arguably domi- 
nant licensing model for PC software permits use of 
the software ‘“‘on a single computer.”’ Is 1t necessary to 
modify it to “for one person’’? 


Alternatively, we can extend this solution to an 
Internet-based service, where the private space will be 
located in a network server and accessible to every 
connected computer. Then, any access to the applica- 
tions can be logged by the service-provider, which can 
be used for accounting. 


Security and Privacy 


Our solution does not write any customization to 
storage on the host PC. This isolation can keep the OS 
pristine, helping prevent and contain security breaches 
and infections. 


Unlike some VM-based methods, this solution 
works at OS-level and highly depends on the host OS, 
so user should trust the host before operating on it. On 
the other hand, our VM-based solution is safer in 
some ways than using an unknown PC since it does 
not run any software previously installed on the host 
and starts the host from a known power-down state. 
However, if the local BIOS is compromised, it is 
equally unsafe as using the host directly. 


Another open question is whether our solution 1s 
safe or not if the host has already been infected by 
some virus. Because our access control mechanism 
can prevent any illegal access to the protected applica- 
tion files, it seems that the virus can not impair them. 


Finally, we believe it is necessary to construct a 
trusted chain between the user and the host to solve 
this problem completely, which depends on the preva- 
lence and availability of trusted computing. 


After these problems are solved, we can expect 
that software-on-demand may become one important 
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deployment model for common personal applications. 
Just like today’s video-on-demand (VOD) services, 
maybe some SOD (software-on-demand) providers 
will spring up, and a user can play her personalized 
software on any compatible hosts without installation 
and without conflicts. Some applications can even be 
subscribed to and pushed to one’s host, so the down- 
load latency is hidden. 


Others 


In the current implementation, P2P transporta- 
tion is used as an architectural requirement. In fact, it 
is apparent that other data delivery mechanisms can be 
employed. For example, to deploy such a system in an 
enterprise, one or more central servers can be used as 
the application source. 


Another adaptation is that, if the host has the 
same application and its components, our system 
should use these components instead of downloading 
them from the Internet. But in this situation, if the host 
application is infected with a virus/malware, other 
applications running inside VM are vulnerable to 
security issues (even if we assume that our access con- 
trol mechanism is not infected). A solution to this 
problem can be addressed by having the component be 
verified based on its hash value before it is used. If the 
verification fails, the component is downloaded even 
though it is present locally. 


Related Work 


Portable Systems & Software 


Chen and Noble [21] observed that virtual ma- 
chine technology [22] can be used to migrate sessions 
between computers and thus be used for mobility. 
Internet Suspend/Resume [23] demonstrated that using 
commercial VM technology such as VMware Work- 
station, together with a networked file system such as 
Coda [24], makes it possible to walk up to a machine 
and resume a suspended session. Each ISR client has a 
Host OS and VMware Workstation preinstalled and 
has access to a networked store of VM images. 


SoulPad is a new approach based on carrying an 
auto-configuring operating system along with a sus- 
pended virtual machine on a small portable device. 
With this approach, the computer boots from the 
device and resumes the virtual machine, thus giving 
the user access to his personal environment, including 
previously running computations. SoulPad has mini- 
mal infrastructure requirements and is therefore appli- 
cable to a wide range of conditions, particularly in 
developing countries. 


A Soulpad-like solution is DoK (Desktop on 
Keychain) [25]. In contrast, it uses the local machine’s 
installed operating system (Windows), and runs Virtu- 
alPC there, resuming the user’s previous virtual ma- 
chine session. 

A commercialized product is Moka5 LivePC, 
which contains everything needed to run a virtual com- 
puter: an operating system and a set of applications. 
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LivePCs can be used on the desktop, or users can take 
them on a portable USB drive or access them through a 
network server. In the latter case, a central difference 
server can provide a VM image “‘diff’’ through stream- 
ing, so that the end user will not experience undue 
delays on system startup. 


Unlike these approaches, our solution is based on 
ultralightweight virtualization. Accordingly, the stor- 
age capacity required by our solution is much smaller, 
and the performance overhead introduced by virtual- 
ization is almost negligible. 


Some recent commercial offerings attempt to 
support personalization of anonymous PCs at OS- 
level. For example, Migo [26] allows users to carry 
personal settings and files on a USB flash key. One 
limitation of this approach is that it must be tailored 
for each application to be migrated. Moreover, it only 
saves personalized data into the USB storage, not the 
applications themselves. 


U3 [27] presents a development specification of 
portable applications, which means software should be 
rewritten for portability. So compared with our solu- 
tion, it is not a transparent one. 


A similar solution is Ceedo [28], but there is no 
documentation of its implementation technologies. 


Software As Service (SaaS) 


SaaS is a software usage mode where the vendor 
develops a web-native software application and hosts 
and operates the application for use by its customers 
over the Internet. In the past, this mode was usually 
used by some enterprise-level software, including 
CRM, SCM, ERP and so on. Now, it has moved closer 
to ordinary users. 


One example of this approach are web-based 
applications such as Google Docs & Spreadsheets 
[29], in which a web browser is usually employed as a 
running platform for word processing and spreadsheet 
applications. This looks like a promising software 
delivery model; however, the applications have to be 
rewritten for the Internet environment. So for the 
existing desktop applications, a compatible model is 
preferred. 


Virtualization has also been deployed in on- 
demand software. One solution is Progressive Deploy- 
ment System (PDS), which is a virtual execution envi- 
ronment and infrastructure designed specifically for 
deploying software on demand while enabling man- 
agement from a central location. PDS intercepts a 
selected subset of system calls on the target machine 
to provide a partial virtualization at the operating sys- 
tem level. This enables software’s install-time envi- 
ronment to be reproduced virtually while otherwise 
not isolating the software from peer applications on 
the target machine. 


Another similar and practical solution is Mi- 
crosoft’s SoftGrid [30], which can help IT depart- 
ments to cut costs while increasing operational agility 
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and reducing conflicts. SoftGrid can convert applica- 
tions into virtual services that are managed and hosted 
centrally but run on demand locally. Application virtu- 
alization reduces the complexity and labor involved in 
deploying, updating, and managing applications. 
However, both PDS and SoftGrid are designed 
for LAN environments and are not general solutions. 


Our solution is an interesting and helpful explo- 
ration for deploying personal software on demand in a 
compatible way. Compared with other works, 1t com- 
bines application virtualization and SaaS technologies 
together: users can access their personalized applica- 
tions over the Internet with some access control, 
which is speeded up by P2P transportation and the 
local cache. 


Others 


Using P2P to improve system’s start-up perfor- 
mance has been used in some other systems, like 
Moobi [31]. Moobi uses BitTorrent to provide effi- 
cient distribution of the image cache of a dataless- 
workstation system, and it can support many more 
nodes to startup simultaneously compared to conven- 
tional network booting. 


Another work we have referred to is OS Circular 
[32]. It is a framework for Internet Disk Image Distri- 
bution of software for virtual machines, those which 
offer a virtualized common PC environment on any 
PC. Especially, it used FUSE [33], a user-space file 
system framework, to implement a stackable virtual 
disk across the Internet, which inspired us to design 
the anchor file system. 


Summary and Future Work 


This paper presents a solution for portable Win- 
dows applications/customizations based on OS-level 
virtualization and P2P technologies. This solution can 
separate an application’s private files/folders/registry 
entries into a portable device and employs API inter- 
ception to make the application transparently access 
these resources at run time. From the user’s viewpoint, 
she is able to access her personalized applications and 
data conveniently on any compatible computer, even 
though they are not present on the local disks of the 
host computer. 


In addition, to present a friendly interface for 
users, file system virtualization is implemented, com- 
bined with access control to prevent any illegal soft- 
ware usage. P2P and local caching are used to speed 
up the download performance. 


The design principle is presented and a prototype 
solution is introduced. We find in reality some practi- 
cal issues, such as pre-installed applications, shell 
folders and application-irrelevant accesses, should be 
dealt with individually. Owing to the lightweight vir- 
tualization, the extra performance overhead mainly 
comes from the network latency, which can be de- 
creased by P2P transportation and the local cache. 
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We believe this solution can be used not only for 
personal computing across the Internet but also for 
software deployment and administration in enterprises. 
In this mode, software installation can be converted 
into content distribution, which is hosted centrally but 
runs on demand locally. Doing so will reduce the PC 
total cost of ownership (TCO) significantly. 


Currently we put users’ data and customizations 
on the portable device for privacy. In the future, we 
plan to discard the device entirely and employ the net- 
work to provide and store everything. The challenge 
lies in how to keep coherence of personal data across 
the Internet. Moreover, we intend to address the prob- 
lem of upgrading portable applications transparently, 
especially upgrade those cached on portable devices, 
in the next version. Some existing Content Distribu- 
tion Network (CDN) technologies will be referred to. 


Another issue with the current version 1s that the 
filter driver-based implementation requires the user 
have Administrator’ access, which violates the princi- 
ple of least privilege [34]. We plan to achieve a user- 
level version in the next version. 
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ABSTRACT 


System administrators regularly use the top utility for understanding the resource consumption of 
the processes running on UNIX computers. Top provides an accurate and real-time display of the 
computing and memory capacity of the system among the running processes, but it provides no 
information about the network traffic sent and received by the processes running on the system. 


Although we’ve seen a proliferation of network monitoring tools that help system ad- 
ministrators understand the traffic flowing through their networks, most of these tools have been 
designed for network deployment and can not easily, if at all, provide real-time attribution of 
network resources to individual processes running on end hosts. 


In this paper, we describe the design and implementation of Jopnet, an extension of the top 
UNIX utility that provides a process-centric approach to traffic monitoring. Jopnet presents users 
with an intuitive real-time attribution of network resources to individual processes. Our evaluation 
suggests that Jopnet through (1) the familiar user interface of top and (11) a reasonable performance 
overhead, provides an accurate way to attribute network traffic to individual processes, enabling 
users to have a more comprehensive process-aware understanding of network resource con- 


sumption in their systems. 


Introduction 


The UNIX top utility [34] is used daily by users 
and system administrators for real time monitoring of 
system and process information. Top provides a con- 
tinuously updated breakdown of system resources 
such as CPU and memory of the running processes, as 
well as process-specific information such as the state, 
priority, size, total CPU time, and so on. However, top 
does not provide any information about how the net- 
work resources of the system are utilized by the differ- 
ent processes. Although there exist several system 
utilities that display information about the network 
configuration, connection state, or statistics per net- 
work interface, currently there is no convenient way to 
attribute the system’s network traffic to the individual 
processes that send or receive it. 


With the proliferation of network services and 
systems, it is increasingly difficult for users to keep 
track of which applications communicate through the 
network, when this is happening, and how much traf- 
fic each application sends and receives. For example, 
besides the operating system, popular applications 
such as browsers, media players, and productivity 
suites, among many others, communicate with remote 
servers for automatic updates. In many cases the user 
is unaware of this activity. Similarly, the network 
activity of peer-to-peer software like file sharing or 
video conferencing applications is not always directly 
related to the user’s actions and thus the exact network 
behavior is unclear to the end user. 


Consider, for example, a Voice-over-IP (VoIP) 
application, such as Skype. Even when the user is not 
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directly using the application, Skype may still con- 
sume processor and network resources to relay other 
users’ traffic and keep the overlay network well con- 
nected. Thus, in the presence of such applications gen- 
erating network traffic in the background, administra- 
tors would like to be able (1) to understand when such 
traffic 1s generated, and (11) to pinpoint the processes 
that are responsible for the generation of this traffic. 


In this paper, we present the design and imple- 
mentation of 7Jopnet, an extension of the top UNIX 
utility that introduces a process-centric approach to 
network traffic monitoring. Jopnet provides users with 
a simple and intuitive real-time attribution of the sys- 
tem’s incoming and outgoing network traffic to the 
running processes in additional columns of the famil- 
iar console output of top. By treating incoming and 
outgoing traffic as additional process properties, the 
user can instantly spot the running processes with cur- 
rent network activity, and by sorting according to the 
relevant column, identify which applications send or 
receive most of the traffic. 


Our work suggests that Jopnet through (1) a 
familiar top user interface and (11) a reasonable perfor- 
mance overhead, provides an accurate way to attribute 
network traffic to individual processes, enabling users 
to have a better understanding of the consumption of 
resources in their systems. 


The contributions of this paper are: 

e We provide a process-centric approach to pro- 
cessor, memory, and network resource monitor- 
ing, that is implemented completely in user- 
level without requiring any kernel modifica- 
tions as previous approaches do. 
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¢ We demonstrate the feasibility of our approach 
by providing an open source implementation of 
Topnet. 

¢ We evaluate Topnet and show that it provides 
high measurement accuracy at a reasonable 
computational cost for most of the expected 
operation range. 


Related Work 


In this section we present related efforts. We start 
with exploring modern home networks and the arising 
need for better administration, even by the end user 
and then we proceed in more complex tasks like moni- 
toring and classifying aggregated network traffic. We 
finally, present visualization techniques for similar 
applications to Jopnet. 


Home Networks 


The evolution of home networks and the com- 
plexity they inhabit lately has driven the community to 
seek algorithms and technologies for a better admini- 
stration of a host by the end user. Broadband technolo- 
gies and their characteristics have been studied by 
Dischinger, et al. [19]. According to this study, broad- 
band technologies that appear often in home networks 
experience high jitter rates, affecting the expected per- 
formance. 


Papagiannaki, et al. [42], has shown how small 
configuration changes can affect the network perfor- 
mance of hosts connected in a wireless media of a 
home environment. In this context, it is vital for a user 
to have a tool that will assist her in inspecting the net- 
work health of a running host as per process network 
utilization is concerned. Indeed, this need 1s profound; 
lately there have been proposed standards [4] for per 
application network statistics to be included in modern 
operating systems. This effort will further assist the 
development of applications that collect and present 
per process network accounting information. 


Network Monitoring Systems 


Over the past few years, there has been an 
increasing interest in passive network monitoring sys- 
tems and tools. Indeed, several infrastructures are 
available for deployment by system and network 
administrators in order to monitor the traffic usage of 
their networks by parsing either raw network packets, 
SNMP data, or network flow data. 


For example, MRTG [41] is a popular tool for 
monitoring SNMP network devices and visualizing 
network usage. FlowScan [43] and commercial sys- 
tems including Cisco Network Analysis Module Soft- 
ware [12] and IBM Aurora [25] present traffic usage 
patterns using Netflow exported data, and classify 
traffic using mainly the IANA port number list.2 Auto- 
Focus [20] aims at identifying important network con- 
sumption by clustering flows of similar or same inter- 
est, 1.e., a large number of small network flows by a 
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single web server that will not be positioned at the top 
flows if considered one by one. 


Although these systems are widely deployed, 
they aim to provide a “‘bird’s eye view” of the net- 
work traffic, informing system administrators of the 
overall status of their network and alerting them of 
major traffic events. On the contrary, Jopnet focuses 
on the traffic usage not of entire networks, but of indi- 
vidual applications running on specified end host 
computers, and thus present a functionality comple- 
mentary to these systems. 


We consider, though, atop [1] to be the tool most 
like Topnet in terms of operation. atop provides a com- 
plete set of process resource statistics (RAM, CPU, 
storage, network, etc.). However, Jopnet differentiates 
from atop in two basic ways. First, atop needs kernel 
modifications and thus has deployment complications, 
whereas Jopnet uses widely used libraries for packet 
capturing in user-space, and second, Jopnet is built 
over a well known and trusted framework that is well 
established in the community: the classic UNIX top 
tool. 


Network Packet Capturing Systems 


To provide a better understanding of network 
traffic, some systems enable administrators to capture 
(and subsequently process) all traffic which passes 
through a router (or computer). The popular libpcap 
[37] packet monitoring library provides a portable 
Application Programming Interface (API) for user- 
level packet capture. The libpcap interface supports a 
filtering mechanism based on the BSD Packet Filter 
[36], which allows for selective packet capture based 
on packet header fields. The Linux Socket Filter [27] 
offers similar functionality with BPF, while xPF [28] 
and FFPF [10] provide a richer programming environ- 
ment for network monitoring at the packet filter level. 
Iftop [47] is a libpcap-based application that reports the 
bandwidth usage of a network interface by displaying 
a breakdown of the network traffic according to the 
active network flows. 


To improve the functionality of monitoring sen- 
sors, beyond the naive capturing of network packets, 
FLAME [7] allows users to directly install custom 
modules on the monitoring system, similarly in princi- 
ple to Management-by-Delegation models [23]. Wind- 
mill [35] is an extensible network probe environment 
which allows loading of “experiments” on the probe 
for analyzing protocol performance. 


To provide intelligent packet capturing and so- 
phisticated packet processing in a single system, 1n our 
earlier work, we designed and implemented MAPI 
[44, 46] an Application Programming Interface for 
network monitoring. MAPI captures packets passing 
through a monitoring link and provides mechanisms to 
build custom applications for network monitoring. 
Hughes in [24] presented qcap: a library for capturing 
and decoding live traffic streams in network level. The 
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library provides the functionality for developing net- 
work monitoring applications able to decompose the 
flows up to the layer 7 protocol. 


Although packet-capturing systems may provide 
a global view of network traffic and of the IP 
addresses which generate/consume the observed traf- 
fic, they are usually fined-tuned for deployment at net- 
work nodes and not at end hosts. Thus, these systems 
provide little, if any, information on the end user 
applications which generate the traffic in question. In 
contrast, our approach, Jopnet, targeted for deploy- 
ment at end hosts, aims to help end users as well as 
system administrators understand the individual appli- 
cations which are responsible for the network traffic 
generated from (or destined to) a particular computer. 


Traffic Classification Tools 


To improve the understanding of the types of 
applications which generate a particular amount of 
traffic in the network, several packet- or flow-captur- 
ing systems are equipped with traffic-classification 
tools. These tools are able to attribute network traffic 
to classes of applications that generated this traffic, 
such as peer-to-peer systems, web browsing, and IP 
telephony. 


The first generation of traffic classification tools 
attributed traffic to applications based on the IANA 
port number list, associating, for example, all traffic 
destined to (or originated from) port 80 with web 
browsing, all traffic destined to port 25 with email, 
and so on [43]. However, in the wake of elusive peer- 
to-peer applications that use dynamic ports, the accu- 
racy of this port-based approach was quickly shown to 
be inaccurate [39, 30]. As a result, recent approaches 
use deep packet inspection and application signatures 
for attributing traffic flows to the corresponding appli- 
cations [29, 45]. 

NetADHICT [26] provides a hierarchical decom- 
position of traffic, based on similar patterns both in 
header and payload level, yet the labeling of the nodes 
derived from the application is left for the administra- 
tor. Another application that can classify network traf- 
fic by packet inspection is ntop [17, 18]: an extended 
network monitoring tool for displaying the top users of 
a network. It uses a plugin architecture for deploying 
decoders that will assign the network flows to the 
applications that generated them. Finally, Appmon [8] 
is an Open-source passive network monitoring applica- 
tion that applies deep packet inspection and searches 
the network packets for specific application signatures. 


Although highly accurate, methods based on 
deep packet inspection suffer from two major draw- 
backs: (i) they have high computational costs, and (11) 
they are ineffective in the presence of encryption. To 
overcome these deficiencies, recent approaches try to 
identify the applications that generate the traffic by not 
looking at the packet payload, but only at the transport 
layer [31, 13] or at the statistical characteristics of the 
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network flow, like packet sizes and round-trip times 
[9, 50, 15, 14]. A different approach presented by 
Karagianis, et al. tries to classify traffic by characteriz- 
ing the behavior of the host generating this traffic [32]. 


Although the previously described traffic-classi- 
fication tools have been widely used, they have been 
developed for deployment at network nodes and may 
not appropriate for host-level use. Although the moti- 
vated user could run such a tool, e.g., Appmon [8], for 
monitoring a single host, it will still suffer from sev- 
eral drawbacks: 

¢ Appmon will not be able to categorize en- 
crypted traffic. 
Appmon has no notion of user-level applica- 
tions. That 1s, Appmon reports how much ftp 
traffic is generated by an IP address, but does 
not know which process generated the traffic. 
Appmon can not distinguish between similar 
applications. For example, if the ftp traffic is 
generated by two or more ftp clients, Appmon 
will not be able to report the ftp traffic gener- 
ated by each one of the clients. 


On the contrary, Zopnet provides all the above 
functionality with the same “look and feel” of the 
familiar top UNIX application. 


Visualization 


Work has also been done in visualization of net- 
work data with the goal to provide the administrator 
with an easily understandable picture of the network. 
VisFlowConnect [49], NVisionIP [33] and PortVis 
[38] are all tools providing connection level visualiza- 
tion of the network hosts in order to identify suspi- 
cious network usage though they lack host level infor- 
mation that would be able to identify the exact process 
responsible for the suspicious traffic. Jopnet can tie up 
loose ends by providing the user of these tools with 
the real source of the traffic and enable her to decide 
for the proper administration actions to be taken. 


Personal firewall tools like ZoneAlarm [11] and 
Objective Development’s Little Snitch [40] provide 
the user with sufficient information about the network 
usage experienced by running applications. But these 
tools are limited to a single operating system, and 
explicitly target the user of the machine and are of lit- 
tle to zero use for the administrator. 


Fink, et al. implemented HoNe, a host-network 
visualization tool for packet-process correlation [22, 
21]. Their tool is based on a loadable kernel module 
and the netfilter packet filtering framework [5]. HoNe 
focuses on visualizing the number of network connec- 
tions a machine has and the corresponding applica- 
tions for that connections. It mainly targets security 
analysis, through visualizing the process of an intru- 
sion attempt, malware download and operation, in a 
connection level. Although HoNe shares some aspects 
with Zopnet, our approach has several advantages 
including: 
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e HoNe needs kernel modifications while Zopnet 
is completely implemented in user level. 

e Topnet provides the simple and familiar “‘look 
and feel’’ of the top UNIX utility. 

e Although HoNe does not provide any perfor- 
mance analysis, based on its description we 
believe that Zopnet is faster and scales to larger 
network speeds more easily. 


To summarize, we believe that TJopnet fills a 
clearly identified gap in host-level network traffic 
monitoring. Zopnet capitalizes on popular network 
level traffic monitoring (libpcap) and a proven resource 
monitoring system (top). Topnet provides an easy-to- 
use tool which helps users and administrators under- 
stand the traffic generated by the applications running 
on their computers. 


Application Description 


Implementation 


Our implementation goal was to provide a tool 
that will be as efficient as possible, provide the maxi- 
mum functionality and would be easily installed on 
any system. Thus we decided to build our tool based 
on existing, widely used system tools. We used the top 
UNIX utility as an interface, since it is widely used for 
system monitoring and easily understandable. More 
precisely, we used the Linux version of top. The 
choice of Linux was made for convenience, since we 
had easy access to a Linux based testbed. As we point 
out in the Future Work Section, we plan to port Zopnet 
to various flavors of UNIX. 


Although top provides comprehensive monitoring 
of the computing and memory resources consumed by 
the running processes, it lacks information about the 
network usage of the processes. To provide this func- 
tionality, we needed (1) a way to read the incoming and 
outgoing packets and (11) a way to correlate the network 
traffic flows with the process responsible for them. 


To read the packets from the network and corre- 
late them with the process responsible for send- 
ing/receiving them, we used the widely available libp- 
cap and netstat tools. Both tools are available for both 
UNIX-like and Windows systems and are widely 
deployed and used. Using libpcap, we implemented a 
simple sniffer that reads packets from the network 
interface. The sniffer is implemented as part of top’s 
source code. At initialization, it tries to find the default 
network interface of the machine and next starts read- 
ing all the packets coming to and going from that 
interface. For each network flow, our application 
keeps an entry in a hash table where the correlation 
and statistics take place. 


When a new packet is received by libpcap, 7opnet 
first looks if the flow it belongs to has already been at- 
tributed to a process. If so, the statistics of the flow are 
updated and the application moves on to the next 
packet. If the flow has not been assigned to a process 
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yet, we make a call to the netstat function to correlate 
the newly observed flow with the corresponding 
process. netstat reads various network-related struc- 
tures and outputs results about active sockets, network 
protocol traffic statistics, remote endpoints and routing 
information. We use part of the netstat functionality to 
retrieve the list of active network sockets on the system. 
Having that information, we can assign the newly 
observed network flow to the process responsible for it. 


Fink, et al. [21] argue that netstat would not be a 
complete solution since it will fail to track short-lived 
flows due to the fact that it polls the kernel with a user 
specified rate. Due to polling, a short-lived flow may 
not be captured by netstat in case it is created and 
destroyed between two consecutive polling periods. In 
contrast to netstat, we address with this limitation by 
reading the relevant data from the kernel whenever 
Topnet encounters a new packet belonging to a non- 
correlated flow. This allows us to track the new flow 
as soon as its first packet arrives, before the flow is 
terminated, even if the flow is short-lived. 


Periodically, every five minutes, the application 
performs a full pass of the hash table in order to clean 
invalid entries. We consider a flow entry to be invalid 
if it neither received nor transmitted any data for a 
period of 60 seconds. This way, the hash table con- 
tains only the active flows of the machine and mini- 
mizes the memory overhead of the application. 


Features 


The Jopnet default window (see Figure 1b) is 
almost identical to the window of the top utility (see 
Figure la), with the addition of two more columns 
next to the existing columns. The first column shows 
the incoming traffic rate for each process, while the 
second shows the outgoing traffic rate. The default 
values are in Kbps per second. We should note here, 
that Zopnet reports traffic from a process perspective. 
That is, it counts only the payload bytes (layer 4) of 
each packets. Though, since it does not reassemble 
flows, bytes belonging to retransmissions are also 
going to be reported. 


Also in the general statistics header, the upper 
lines in the Zopnet interface, we added a line that 
reports the traffic speed of the default interface of the 
monitored machine. Figure 1b shows the default inter- 
face of Topnet. As we can see Jopnet informs its user 
for the rate of the network consuming process. In this 
figure we have a wget process downloading a file, and 
a BitTorrent client with an active BitTorrent down- 
load. 


Figure 2 presents the Zopnet window in more 
detail. Here we show only the processes that use the 
network. In the top two rows of the per-process uti- 
lization part we see the three applications that make 
use of the network during the time the screenshot was 
taken. These three processes are operating three file 
transfers, an HTTP download using wget, an active 
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~ danton@floyd: ~/topnet/cvs/new/topnet/top-3. 7beta2 = El x 
File Edit View Terminal Tabs Help 
top - 17:37:07 up 54 days, 1:12, 12 users, load average: 0.10, 0.09, 0.08 = 
Tasks: 123 total, 2 running, 121 sleeping, 6 stopped, 8 zombie 
Cpu(s): 1.9%us, 1.7%sy, ©.0%ni, 92.2%id, 3.9%wa, O6.1%hi, 0.2%5i1, 0.0%st 
Mem: 515088k total, 509416k used, 5672k free, 540k buffers 
Swap: 1510668k total, 144k used, 1509924k free, 233836k cached 
PID USER «§ NI VIRT RES SHR S %CPU MEM TIME+ COMMAND 
32179 root 15 @ 20464 8756 2828 S 1.8 1.7 0:31.86 btdownloadcurse 
32180 root 15 @ 5240 1684 1392 5 1.0 0.3 0:18.67 wget 
32199 root 15 @ 2240 1084 6605S 0.7 @.2 0:06.50 sniffer 
1886 root 10° =-5 8 8 8S 6.1 6.0 0:09.00 kjournald 
10384 root 15 8 8 8 8S 6.1 6.0 0:09.22 pdflush 
113 root 10 -5 9 8 8S 60.0 0.0 0:18.61 kswapdo 
13692 danton 18 © 145m 48m 20mS 68.0 9.6 6:24.92 firefox-bin 
1 root 15 ® 2036 640 548 S 060.0 @.1 0:01.10 init 
2 root 20 -5 0 8 6S 0.0 6.0 6:00.00 kthreadd 
3 root RT -5 8 8 86S 6.0 6.0 6:00.00 migration/@ 
4 root 39 #19 8 8 8S 0.0 0.0 6:00.12 ksoftirqd/#@ 
5 root RT -5 0 0 68S 0.0 0.0 0:00.00 watchdog/® 
6 root 10° «-5 0 0 8S 0.0 0.0 0:00.44 events/d 
7 root 10-5 8 8 8S 6.0 6.0 6:00.00 khelper 
25 root 10° «-5 8 8 86S 68.0 0.0 0:01.30 kblockd/®@ 
26 root 20 -5 8 8 8S 0.0 0.0 6:00.00 kacpid 
27 root 20 =-5 0 8 8S 90.0 0.0 0:00.00 kacpi notify > 














~ danton@floyd: ~/topnet/cvs/new/topnet 

File Edit Wiew Terminal Tabs Help 

last pid: 32294; load avg: 0.10, @.09, 0.08; 
123 processes: 1 running, 122 sleeping 

CPU states: 1.9% user, 0.0% nice, 1.8% system, 92.4% idle, 3.9% iowait 
Kernel: 1557 ctxsw, 688 intr 

Memory: 497M used, 6288K free, 540K buffers, 228M cached 


aa 2) A, . id 
Interface :ethO Total download: 8.16 (Mbit/s) Total upload: 341.99 (Kbit/s) 


PID USERNAME THR PRI NICE SIZE RES STATE-~ TIME CPU COMMAND 
32179 root 1 $15 ®@ 20M 8756K sleep 6:31 1.860% btdownloadcurse }958.60K}341.99K 
32188 root 15 8 5240K 1684K sleep 6:18 1.03% wget 
32199 root 


up 544+01:12:41 17:37:07 |* 





15 0 2240K 1084K sleep 0:06 6.73% sniffer 


10384 root 15 OK OK sleep 0:09 @.07% pdflush 
1806 root 10 OK OK sleep 0:09 0.07% kjournald 
13692 danton 18 146M 48M sleep 0:24 0.03% firefox-bin 
113 root 10 OK OK sleep 0:18 06.03% kswapdé 

5680 root 146M 12M sleep 1:46 0.00% Xorg 


5778 danton 15 21M 13M sleep 0:17 0.00% metacity 
5784 danton 

11446 root 15 OK OK sleep 0:10 0.00% pdflush 
938 root 13 aK OK sleep 6:08 06.00% kjournald 


5892 danton 
5777 danton 
2235 root 


67M 30M sleep 6:07 06.00% gnome-terminal 
15M 4812K sleep 06:04 6.00% gnome-screensav 
1764K 604K sleep 0:03 0.00% syslogd 
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(b) topnet 
Figure 1: Screenshots of (a) the Linux top utility and 
(b) the Jopnet tool. 


« im é . a fe é os L_} 
File Edit View Terminal Tabs Help 
last pid: 32183; load avg: 0.26, 06.11, 0.06; 
121 processes: 4 running, 117 sleeping 
CPU states: 21.5% user, 6.0% nice, 10.8% system, 66.7% idle, 1.1% iowait 
Kernel: 9734 ctxsw, 4107 intr 
Memory: 497M used, 5996K free, 540K buffers, 227M cached 
Swap: 144K used, 1475M free 
Interface :eth@ Total download: 6.07 (Mbit/s) Total upload: 88.24 (Mbit/s) 


up 54+00:39:15 17:03:41 


PID USERNAME THR PRI NICE SIZE RES STATE’ TIME CPU COMMAND DL UL 
32186 root 1 15 0 5240K 1684K run 6:01 06.99% wget 5.51M 6.00 
32179 root 1 #15 8 19M 7432K sleep 0:09 0.99% btdownloadcurse 538.26K 226.60K 
32183 root 1 15 0 7284K 4484K sleep 6:61 18.90% ssh 33.08K 88.01M =] 








Figure 2: The Zopnet window showing the network 
usage of three applications. 


BitTorrent download, and an ssh file copy from 
another machine. 


To ease the use of Zopnet and to make as much 
information as possible available instantly, we added 
some hot keys to Zopnet’s user interface. Table 1 
presents the keys we added and the effect they have on 
the data presentation. 


Hot keys can be used to highlight the applica- 
tions with the most network activity. Pressing r, ¢t and 
R sort processes according to the inbound, outbound 
or total traffic respectively. Using a, the user is able to 
select information about just the processes which are 
responsible for the network load of the machine. 


Pressing F' toggles the presentation of active net- 
work flows per process. The displayed information 
includes a list with the process’ active connections and 
the network utilization for each connection. As an 
example, Figure 3 presents the full information available 
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by Jopnet’s interface. For each process Jopnet displays 
the incoming, outgoing and total traffic rate per update 
interval in the process line, as in the default case of run- 
ning Jopnet. 

For each process with active network connec- 
tions, Jopnet displays these connections as well as the 
traffic rate of each connection. In Figure 3 we see the 
analysis for three network consuming process running 
in a machine. Two of them (wget and ssh) have one 
flow each, while the third one, a BitTorrent process, 
has three active flows sharing its bandwidth. 


Key Functionality 


Sort by download rate (receiving) 

Sort by upload rate (transmitting) 

Sort by total Rate 

Toggle the display of network Flows per 
process 

Show only processes with network load 
(active) 

Dump processes traffic to tcpdump file 
format 


Toggle the display of unknown network 
flows 
Monitor a different interface 


File Edit View Terminal Tabs Help 
417; load avg: 1.05, 

124 processes: 1 running, 123 sleeping 
, ©.0% nice, 13.5% system, 25.0% idle, 40.6% iowait 

KerneL: 10887 ctxsw, 4097 intr 

Memory: 497M used, 5720K free, 1444K buffers, 221M cached 

Swap: 144K used, 1475M free 

Interface :ethO Total download: 4.28 (Mbit/s) Total upload: 78.30 (Mbit/s) 


up 54403:25:20 19:49:46 


PID USERNAME THR PRI NICE SIZE RES STATE - TIME CPU COMMAND DL UL 
417 root 1 15 8 7416K 4612K sleep 6:00 18.94% ssh 32.25K 77.66M 
10.0.0.1:36739 - 1193.168.1.60:22 32.25K 77.66M 

32179 root 
10.0.0.1:6881 - 192.168.1.60:1416 432.83K 130.89K 
10.0.0.1:6881 - 192.168.1.60:2072 98.02K 458.43K 
10.0.0.1:3849 - 192.168.1.60:2398 371.23K 62.82K 

root 


root 8 2236K 1084K sleep 
root @ 4592K 1284K sleep 
root 8 OK sleep ; 1.00% pdflush 
root 8 12M sleep : 0.00% Xorg 
13692 danton 8 48M sleep 0.00% firefox-bin 
5 
8 





113 root OK sleep ; 6.00% kswapd@ 
5778 danton 13M sleep : 0.00% metacity 








Figure 3: Zopnet showing the list of active connec- 
tions for three processes with network activity. 


nuttcp sender nuttcp receiver 





Topnet 


Figure 4: The testbed used for the evaluation of Top- 
net. 


One of the most useful functions of Zopnet is the 
ability to log the traffic of a specific application to a 
dump file for later use and analysis. This is done with 
the D key followed by the specific process id of inter- 
est. The raw packets are dumped in a file in the direc- 
tory from which top was started with the PID and the 
process name in the filename. 
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Finally, using y one can have a view of the net- 
work flows not known to belong to a specific process. 
This case may be very useful when a user hides from 
Topnet, for instance, by using an application that uses 
raw sockets for communication. The Jopnet utility, since 
it is based in libpcap, can capture packets sent using raw 
sockets. However, it is hard to map this traffic to a spe- 
cific process. In order to cope with this issue, we group 
all orphan traffic — all traffic that we can not assign to a 
process — in a special Jopnet window. 
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Figure 5: Zopnet reported network consumption for 
the artificial traffic created with nuttcp. 


Evaluation 


In this section we provide a twofold evaluation 
of our application. First we show the accuracy of the 
application using (1) artificial traffic in a controlled 
testbed environment, and (11) real world traffic from 
two popular application protocols, HTTP and BitTor- 
rent. Next, we present the resource overhead con- 
sumed by Topnet. 


Experimental Environment 


For all the experiments presented in this section 
we used a Dell 1420 computer equipped with a Dual 
Xeon 2.8 MHz CPU and 512 Mbyte of memory. The 
machine was connected to the network using a com- 
modity Gigabit network interface. 


Accuracy 


The first and most important test for the applica- 
tion was to evaluate its accuracy in measuring the net- 
work load of a specific process. We first used artificial 
traffic in a testbed environment and as a next step we 
evaluated the accuracy using real world HTTP and 
BitTorrent traffic. In all our experiments we experi- 
enced zero packet loss with tcpdump, therefore those 
measurements represent ground truth for comparison. 
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(a) wget vs. topnet 
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(b) Inaccuracy 
Figure 6: Zopnet results while monitoring a web 
download compared with the traffic reported by a 
tcpdump running in parallel. Figure (a) shows the 
actual traffic seen by both tcpdump and Zopnet 
during the lifetime of the experiment. Figure (b) 
shows the difference between the two measure- 
ments. With an average accuracy of 98.1%, in 
most cases Jopnet provides accurate results with 
the exception of some short reporting periods. 


Measuring Synthetically-Generated Traffic 


For the testbed experiments we used two ma- 
chines on a Gigabit network, exchanging traffic with 
each other using nuttcp [3]. One machine was used as 
the sender and the other as receiver. We ran Jopnet on 
the receiver machine and logged the measurement 
results per second for the nuttcp receiver process. We 
instrumented the nuttcp sender to send traffic to the 
receiver in different rates, ranging from 1 Mbps to 
about 870 Mbps. The complete testbed is depicted in 
Figure 4. 


Figure 5 presents the measured traffic load re- 
ported by Jopnet during the experiment. The x axis 
presents the traffic send through nuttcp in Mbps, while 
the y axis shows the traffic measured by Jopnet. The 
results are averages for the total of 10 runs for each 
traffic speed and present the average traffic sent and 
measured for the duration of each run. Figure 5 also 
plots the y =x ideal curve. We see that Jopnet has an 
almost exact match with the ideal in all ranges of the 
experiments. Our data suggest that there 1s less than 
0.1% difference between the two curves. 
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Figure 7: 7opnet results while monitoring a BitTorrent 
client compared with the traffic logged by tcpdump. 
Figure (a) shows the actual inbound traffic mea- 
sured by the two tool, Zopnet manages to follow 
the exact traffic rates of the BitTorrent download. 
Figure (b) shows the differences from the two mea- 
surements in more detail. Again, Jopnet seems to 
show only slight differences from the tcpdump traf- 
fic, with the overall accuracy to be 98.8%. 


Measuring HTTP and BitTorrent Clients 


Since Jopnet shows high accuracy on a con- 
trolled environment with artificial traffic, the next step 
was to evaluate the measurement accuracy using real 
world traffic. We used two applications utilizing two 
popular protocols: HTTP and BitTorrent. 


For the evaluation with HTTP traffic we used the 
well known wget application, a command-line web 
HTTP GET application. We used tcpdump to log the 
HTTP traffic exchanged by the machine during the 
time of the experiment and compared it with the traffic 
reported by Jopnet. Topnet was instrumented to report 
the per-application traffic every second. 


We used wget to download a Linux distribution 
ISO file. Figure 6a presents the incoming traffic 
reported by Zopnet during the HTTP download in 
comparison with the traffic reported by tcpdump. The 
relative time for the whole duration of the download is 
plotted on x axis, while the measured one-way traffic 
(inbound) in Mbps is plotted on the y axis. Each point 


Shttp://ftp.belnet.be/mirror/ubuntu.com/releases/hardy/ubuntu- 
8.04.1-desktop-1386.1s0 . 
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Figure 8: 7opnet reported traffic rates when monitor- 
ing one wget and two BitTorrent downloads in 
parallel. Both measurements for BitTorrent show 
an average difference around 1% (1.05% for 
client 1 and 0.43% for client 2). The wget mea- 
surement shows a larger difference around 10%. 


Topnet Measured bandwidth 


gives the traffic for one second. The figure shows that 
Topnet managed to accurately measure the traffic of 
the download during its whole duration and also fol- 
lows the changes experienced during the download. 
Figure 6b plots the difference in the measurement 
reported by each tool, as the inaccuracy of our tool. As 
we see, Zopnet experiences limited differences from 
the tcpdump logged traffic. This differences can be 
explained from slightly different times for reporting 
the traffic. 


For the next experiment we used the BitTorrent 
client to download a Linux distribution through the 
BitTorrent protocol.4 We once again used tcpdump to 


4http://cdimage.debian.org/debian-cd/4.0_13/i386/bt-dvd/ 
debian-40r3-1386-DVD-1.iso.torrent 
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process for several hours. The overall difference 
between Jopnet and tcpdump is 1.73%. 
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Figure 10: 7Jopnet CPU usage using artificial traffic 
created with nuttcp. Zopnet uses at most 31% of 
the CPU while experiencing a full network loaded 
machine with 900 Mbps of traffic. 


report the downloaded traffic per second for the whole 
duration of the data transfer.° Figure 7a reports the 
true traffic exchanged by a BitTorrent client while 
downloading the file, as incoming traffic in bits per 
second, in comparison with the traffic reported by 
Topnet for the downloading process. We see that the 
results reported by Jopnet and the BitTorrent client are 
very close. To better show the accuracy of Jopnet we 
plot the difference between the two applications for 
each measurement second in Figure 7b. Jopnet mea- 
surements exhibit little differences from tcpdump- 
based measurements, with the exception of a small 
number of outliers. The differences can be explained 
with the different timing that the two applications 
have, due to manual start-up. 


For the next experiment, we tried to simulate the 
everyday network usage of a normal user. For instance, 
the user might browse someweb pages while there may 
be some active BitTorrent downloads in the background. 
To simulate this case we concurrently employed an 
HTTP download and two BitTorrent downloads for dif- 
ferent files. The comparison is pictured in Figure 8. 


‘During this experiment, access was limited only to the Bit- 
Torrent client so as to avoid unexpected non-BitTorrent flows. 
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Figure 11: Zopnet CPU load for several HTTP down- 
loads, each at a different network speed. 
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Figure 12: Zopnet CPU load for several BitTorrent 
downloads, each at a different network speed. 
Topnet uses less than 10% of the CPU while expe- 
riencing download rates at 240 Mbps. 


Topnet manages to report the traffic with high accu- 
racy (differences are around 1%). Also in the case of 
the wget download, where the traffic rate experiences 
large changes between the measurement periods, Top- 
net follows these changes. 


Comparison to Other Traffic Measurement Tools 


To further evaluate the measurement accuracy of 
Topnet we installed Jopnet on a server and monitored 
outgoing traffic for several hours. The server machine 
was running mapid, a distributed monitoring daemon, 
which allows users to run remote monitoring applica- 
tions. That is, it provides the monitoring capabilities 
and allows the user to get the information in which she 
is interested. As an example, the user may ask from 
the monitoring daemon to count all packets coming in 
and out from a specific subnet, and periodically will 
ask for the results. We used tcpdump to log all the traf- 
fic coming in and out of the machine using mapid’s 
port. At the same time we were running Jopnet on the 
machine measuring the traffic for the specific process 
number. The comparison of the two traffic measure- 
ments is shown in Figure 9. Jopnet, manages to follow 
the traffic consumption experienced by the server 
process. The figure shows one minute averages of the 
traffic during a period of seven hours. 


Performance Measurements 


The second part of our evaluation identifies and 
quantifies the performance overhead that Jopnet 1n- 
duces during the monitoring process. 
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The first performance measurement was done in 
the testbed during the nuttcp experiment presented in 
the previous subsection. We used the systems’ top util- 
ity to measure the CPU overhead induced by Jopnet 
during the different nuttcp traffic exchanges. The 
results are presented in Figure 10. The x axis plots the 
exchanged traffic rate in Mbps and the y axis shows 
the average CPU percentage used by Zopnet during 
each measurement as a function of the traffic mea- 
sured. We see that the CPU overhead of Topnet 1s 
almost proportional to the traffic measured. This 
should be expected as the main overhead of Topnet is 
attributed to the libpcap library, which is being used to 
read the packets from the network card. We observe, 
however, that for low network traffic, 1.e., under 200 
Mbps, the CPU usage is below 10%. 


To evaluate the performance of 7opnet using real 
world traffic, we once again used HTTP and BitTor- 
rent traffic. As in earlier experiment, we used wget to 
download the Linux ISO image mentioned earlier. To 
understand the impact of network traffic on the perfor- 
mance overhead of Jopnet, we rate-limited wget to 
download speeds ranging from 20 Mbps to 400 Mbps. 
Figure 11 shows the CPU load used by Jopnet for the 
different download rates used by wget. As seen previ- 
ously, the performance of Jopnet is proportional to the 
network traffic monitored, staying below 10% as long 
as the traffic received is less than 200 Mbps. 


We repeated the previous experiment using the 
BitTorrent client, instead of wget. The results, shown 
in Figure 12, follow the same pattern: 1.e., the perfor- 
mance overhead of Jopnet is proportional to network 
traffic observed. 


Our experiments with a commodity PC suggest 
that as long as the network traffic observed is rela- 
tively low, 1.e., up to a few tens Mbps, the perfor- 
mance overhead of 7opnet is usually below 5%, which 
we consider acceptable for occasional use, given the 
information it provides the administrator. We under- 
stand though that under very heavy traffic, 1.e., several 
hundreds of Mbps, the performance penalty of Zopnet 
may become significant and the tool might experience 
packet losses. Current trends, however, suggest that 
this performance overhead, which is completely attrib- 
uted to the overhead of the packet capture library, 
tends to decrease with time, as more optimized ver- 
sions of libpcap are being implemented and deployed 
(PFring [16], pcap-mmap [48]). Using the aforemen- 
tioned versions of libpcap, the overhead from copying 
packets from system to user level decreases, and any 
packet loss disappears. In our current case, since no 
packet loss was experienced, running 7Jopnet compiled 
with pcap-mmap gave the same performance measure- 
ments. 


Memory Usage 


As mentioned earlier, Zopnet uses a hash table to 
hold all active flows on the machine. During our 
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experiments, where the number of active flows was 
small, Zopnet experienced memory overhead below 
1%, in all cases. 


Reporting Period 


In all of our experiments we used | second as a 
reporting period from Jopnet. Changing the reporting 
period to a larger number of seconds does not affect 
the performance overhead of the application, since the 
CPU utilization is due to libpcap, for reading packets 
from the network and transferring them to the applica- 
tion. Though, increasing the reporting period may 
smooth the reported network measurement and reduce 
any discrepancies observed. 


Use Cases 


In this section we discuss various real world sce- 
narios in which Jopnet’s usage could be beneficial. 
This discussion unveils the strength of Jopnet in every 
day situations and incidents. We explore the use of 
Topnet by three target groups: administrators, re- 
searchers and end users. In every use case, we focus 
on the convenience provided to the end user by Jop- 
net. 


Administrators 


Observing system performance is vital to the sys- 
tem administrator. The classic UNIX top utility is 
designed towards that direction, giving summaries for 
CPU and memory consumption per process. Our 
extended top, Zopnet, broadens this model by adding 
inspection for network resources consumption per 
process. Understanding the network usage of an indi- 
vidual process has become increasingly important, if 
not more important than, as understanding CPU and 
memory resource consumption. 


A summary of network consumption per host, 
something that most operating systems provide by 
default, is not sufficient. There is a need for greater 
per-process granularity. This is especially important 
for tracking security threats like rootkits, trojan horses, 
and other malware, which consume network resources 
in a stealthy way, without altering the overall condi- 
tion of the host as far as the network consumption is 
concerned. More precisely, a malicious program that 
performs IP/port scanning or communicates with other 
members of a Botnet, may never be spotted by just 
observing the total outbound traffic of a host, since the 
traffic exported by the malicious program has a low 
volume. However, this malicious program will have 
active flow records in the 7opnet utility and thus it will 
be easily spotted by an administrator. 


Researchers 


System research, very often, involves the inspec- 
tion and measurement of network capabilities of an 
application. Sometimes, the researcher has to correlate 
consumption in all available resources, namely CPU, 
memory and network. The most well known tactic is 
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to use multiple tools for the inspection of different 
kind of resources. For example, the top UNIX utility 
may be used for the inspection of CPU/memory 
resources and an application trace collected with tcp- 
dump, or another packet capturing tool, can be used to 
inspect the network utilization experienced by the 
application. 


Topnet combines all above tasks to one program 
able to monitor in real-time an application’s utilization 
for all kind of resources. Thus, 7Zopnet offers a conve- 
nient way for the researcher to inspect in real-time the 
behavior of an application and gives immediately an 
indication of its resource consumption. 


End Users 


End users’ systems have drastically evolved and 
become more sophisticated as far as the amount of 
running applications and their complexity is con- 
cerned. In addition, end users are frequently mobile, 
utilizing wireless access media. As an example, exces- 
sive bandwidth consumption might significantly re- 
duce the lifetime of the battery of a user’s laptop. A 
tool such as Jopnet that can inform the user of such 
events is considerably valuable. 


We believe that the increased complexity of a 
modern home machine (a desktop PC, or a laptop) has 
driven the home user to cope with tasks that are usu- 
ally performed by an administrator. The user, in a 
sense, frequently becomes an administrator of her 
own system. Thus, we propose Jopnet as a convenient 
tool for the quick inspection of the resource utilization 
of a user’s machine. With increasing popularity of net- 
working applications (Web surfing, IM, file-sharing, 
etc.), inspecting the network activity per process sig- 
nificantly changes the picture the user has about the 
actual condition of her machine. 


Communication Patterns 


The cases above depict various classes of users 
that receive benefit and convenience from the Jopnet 
tool. In contrast with traditional programs that experi- 
ence network utilization upon user activity, modern 
applications remain active even when the user is not 
explicitly using them. This background behavior 
causes significant network activity, without easily 
being spotted by the user. 


In Table 2 we list a few representative applica- 
tions and their background behaviors, 1.e., network 
activity not explicitly initiated by the user. In all these 
application profiles, Zopnet can easily expose such 
background network activity. 


Future Work 


Topnet fills a substational gap to current system 
administration by monitoring network demands at the 
process level. However, we believe that Jopnet can be 
further enhanced. In this Section we list some features 
we plan to implement in following versions of the 
tool. 
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Security Enhancements 


As we have pointed out in Use Cases Section, 
Topnet can be used for tracking security threats, like 
rootkits, trojan horses and other malware. In such a 
case, the administrator can inspect network consump- 
tion, related to malicious activity rather than a legiti- 
mate user application. We, consider this feature impor- 
tant to expose security threats. Thus, we plan to imple- 
ment an accounting feature in Zopnet in order to give 
system administrators the opportunity to get a better 
global view of the monitored network. 


We plan to have a Jopnet mode that logs all net- 
work activity per process to a file. Then, it would be 
easy to create a script that collects all log files from 
Topnet-enabled hosts running in the network and com- 
bine the information to one file. This file can then be 
processed for malicious activity. For example, some- 
one can search, for the same process running in a 
series of hosts, consuming constantly network re- 
sources. If this process is not known, this observation 
might indicate that the machines running the specific 
process are suspicious for participating to a BotNet. 


Application Background Behavior 
BitTorrent A host becomes a seeder 


File Sharing Routing/Downloads/ 
Uploads are served 


Peer-to-Peer A host becomes a relay 


Web 2.0 Polling in periodic 


intervals for Server data 
Social Utilities 


Polling in periodic 
intervals for Server data 





Table 2: Application network profiles, when they are 
not explicitly used. 


In general, logging process network activity to a 
file, and aggregating the information to a central 
place, may substantially assist in spotting security 
issues. Analyzing the collected information might not 
be trivial, but we believe that there are some practical 
heuristics that may be applied and reveal anomalous 
host behavior. 


Portability 


Our implementation of Jopnet is currently tested 
on a number of Linux distributions. Though, in the 
near future, we plan to port Jopnet to various different 
UNIX flavors, as well as Windows. Jopnet is based on 
two widely used tools. libpcap is available and sup- 
ported on all UNIX flavors and also on Windows sys- 
tems. The source code of netstat is available for Linux, 
and the same information can be retrieved in Windows 
using the GetIcpTable and GetUdpTable MSDN func- 
tions.6 We are currently exploring ways to achieve the 
functionality given by netstat on other UNIX flavors, 


6http://msdn.microsoft.com/en-us/library/aa36607 1(VS.85). 
aspx 
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using tools like Isof [6] and libproc [2], in order to make 
Topnet more portable. 


Kernel Space. The network has become a per- 
petually used resource of every system. Our imple- 
mentation aim was to achieve per-process network 
monitoring on a host machine without changing the 
OS kernel. However, we believe that this data should 
be provided by the OS kernel, so that it would be com- 
pletely accurate and more efficient and would also 
allow for a new generation of monitoring tools with 
the network as an inherently monitored resource. 


Deployment. Finally, one of our major concerns 
is the deployment of the tool in large scale networks, 
that have different purposes. We plan to install the tool 
in enterprise, research and academic networks. Each 
different network class has specific properties. De- 
ploying 7opnet in such environments will give us a 
better understanding of the tool’s potential usage. It 
will also stress the utility in real environments that 
exhibit realistic system and network load. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented a process-centric 
approach to network resource attribution for UNIX 
computers. We described the design and implementa- 
tion of Jopnet, an extension of the familiar top utility. 
While top focuses on process attributes like CPU and 
memory usage, Zopnet provides information about 
network usage as well. 


In contrast to prior approaches, we implemented 
Topnet without needing any kernel modifications, 
using only user-level functionality based on the libpcap 
library. Our evaluation suggests that the performance 
overhead incurred by Jopnet is reasonable in most sit- 
uations. 


Overall, Zopnet provides a familiar and accurate 
way to attribute network traffic to individual pro- 
cesses, enabling users to gain a process-centric view 
of the network traffic in their systems. 
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ABSTRACT 


Signature matching, which includes packet classification and content matching, is the most 
expensive operation of a signature-based network intrusion detection system (NIDS). In this paper, 
we present a technique to improve the performance of packet classification of Snort, a popular 
open-source NIDS, based on generating native code from Snort signatures.1 An obvious way to 
generate native code for packet classification is to use a low-level language like C to access the 
contents of a packet by treating it as a sequence of bytes. Generating such low-level code manually 
can be cumbersome and error prone. Use of a high-level specification language can simplify the 
task of writing packet classification code. Such a language needs features that minimize the 
likelihood of common errors as errors in the packet processing code can crash the intrusion 
detection system, which may leave it open to attacks. 


To overcome these problems, we use a rule-based specification language with a type system for 
specifying the structure and contents of packets. The compiler for the specification language generates 
C code for packet classification. This code can be compiled into native code using a C-compiler and 
loaded into Snort as shared library. Our experiments using real and synthetic traces show that the use 


of native code results in a speedup of the packet classification of Snort up to a factor of five. 


Introduction 


Recent years have seen a rapid escalation of 
security threats making Network Intrusion Detection 
Systems (NIDS) critical components of modern net- 
work infrastructure. A NIDS inspects each packet for 
a match against a large signature set. The NIDS must 
work at near wire speed to be effective in an online 
analysis mode. Typical NIDS perform a number of 
operations upon receiving a packet like buffering the 
packet, matching the packet against signature set, and 
logging packets or alerts. The performance of each of 
these operations affects the performance of the system 
as a whole. Even so, the signature matching compo- 
nent remains one of the most important factors that 
determines the performance of these systems. 


Generally, the signature matching used in IDS 
consists of two distinct operations: 1) packet classifica- 
tion, which involves examining the values of packet 
header fields, and 11) deep packet inspection, in which 
the packet payload is matched against a set of prede- 
fined patterns. According to [3], packet classification 
and deep packet inspection are the most expensive 
parts of Snort (a popular open source IDS) [10], 
accounting for 21% and 31% of the execution time. 
The signatures for Snort-like systems are usually spec- 
ified using simple rule-based language. Typically, the 
IDS uses an interpreter to check whether any rule 
matches an incoming packet. 

A lot of research has focused on improving the 
performance of signature matching component of Snort. 


'This research is supported in part by ONR grant NO0014 
0710928 and NSF grant CNS-0627687. 


Most of the research has focused on deep packet inspec- 
tion which involves string matching and regular expres- 
sion matching. Current versions of Snort (i.e., starting 
with version 2.0) use an improved detection engine that 
matches strings in parallel. Snort uses many efficient 
and high-speed string matching algorithms like Aho- 
Corasick [1] and Wu-Manber [13] to match strings in 
parallel. If the string match succeeds for certain rules, 
then the packet header fields in thoses rules are 
checked sequentially. Snort uses Perl Compatible Reg- 
ular Expression (PCRE) library for checking regular 
expressions. The regular expressions are also checked 
sequentially for the rules for which string matching 
has succeeded. 


In this paper, we look at the problem of improv- 
ing the performance of packet classification used in 
Snort. We use a technique based on generating native 
code for packet classification. Use of native compila- 
tion to speed up programs is a common technique used 
in programming language domain. For example, Jo- 
hansson and Jonsson [5] have shown how simple 
native compilation can increase the speed of Erlang 
programs. Native code for packet classification can be 
generated by writing C code which understands the 
grammar of packet formats, and performs necessary 
byte-order and alignment adjustments. However, writ- 
ing such C code is cumbersome and error-prone. 
Moreover, maintaining such low-level code is tedious 
as making even a small change to the rule set may 
involve making lot of changes in the C code. Making 
frequent large-scale changes to the low-level C code 
makes it difficult to have high confidence that the 
code is performing signature matching correctly. 
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To overcome this problem, we use a high-level 
specification language with a special type-system for 
packet processing to specify Snort rules. The compiler 
for the language generates C code which can be com- 
piled using common C compiler like GCC to get 
native code for packet classification. We provide a 
translator to convert existing Snort rules to a specifica- 
tion in this language. This way system administrators 
need not learn the high-level specification language 
and can continue specifying rules in the Snort rule lan- 
guage. 

In the Snort Overview section, we discuss Snort’s 
detection engine. The Packet Classification Code sec- 
tion discusses different approaches to generate packet 
classification code. We describe the type system used 
to generate native code in the Specification Language 
section. The implementation details are provided in the 
Implementation section which is followed by Evalua- 
tion, Related Work, and the Conclusion. 


Snort Overview 


In this section we discuss the rule language of 
Snort and the signature matching scheme used in 
Snort. 


Snort Language 


Snort uses a simple rule-based language to spec- 
ify signatures. Snort signatures are written in a config- 
uration file which is read when Snort starts up. A 
Snort signature file consists of variable declarations 
and rules. The variable declarations are similar to 
typedefs in C; the value of the variable is substituted 
in the rules for signature matching. The rules them- 
selves consists of a rule header and a rule body. 


The rule header consists of action, protocol, ip 
addresses, ports, and direction operator. Rule actions 
specify the action like logging or alerting that Snort 
should perform when a rule matches a packet. Each 
rule is applicable to packets belonging to a particular 
protocol like TCP, UDP, ICMP, or IP. For TCP and 
UDP rules, the header specifies the source and desti- 
nation ip addresses and port fields for which the rule is 
to be applied. Specifying any for one of these fields 
means that the field in the rule matches for any value 
in a packet. The fields to the left of the direction oper- 
ator (—) are the source fields, while the ones on the 
right hand side are for the destination. An alternative 
operator, called bidirectional operator (<>), indicates 
that the rule is to be applied to both directions of the 
flow. Consider the following variable declaration and 
rule: 

var internal_host 192.168.2.0/24 


alert tep S$internal_host any -> 192.168.1.1 80 


“internal host” is a variable whose value is the host 
address 192. 168.2.0 with subnet mask of 24 bits. So 
any host with this subnet address matches inter- 
nal_ host variable. This rule generates an alert when it 
sees a tcp packet from any port on an internal host to 
host 192. 168. 1. 1 on port 80. 
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Rule body consists of rule options which belong 
to one of the following categories: 1) meta-data op- 
tions provide information about the rule but are not 
used in signature matching operation, 11) payload 
options are concerned with tests for deep packet 
inspection, 111) non-payload options specify other tests 
including tests on packet header fields, and iv) post- 
detection options specify some triggers which are fired 
when a rule matches a packet. Consider the rule body 
appended to the previous Snort rule: 

var internal_host 192.168.2.0/24 
alert tcp S$internal_host any -> 
192.168.1.1 80 (msg:’ ’web-attack’’; 
tele Se .Comvent: *7abe:-; 
logto:. ~ loetile*?) 


In this rule, msg is a meta-data option that speci- 
fies the message to be generated when a packet 
matches this rule. /ogto is a post-detection option that 
specifies the file to be used for logging. content is a 
payload option which means that the rule is matched 
by a packet only if the payload contains the string 
‘“‘abc’’. Further, the packet has to satisfy the constraint 
that z¢/ field value is equal to 5 for the rule to match. 


Snort Detection Engine 


Starting with version 2, Snort uses an improved 
detection engine for matching signatures. The rules 
are first grouped based on the protocol field. Thus, all 
rules are put in one of the groups corresponding to 
TCP, UDP, ICMP, and IP. The rules are further 
grouped based on certain fields — source and destina- 
tion ports for TCP and UDP, type for ICMP, and pro- 
tocol for IP rules. For each group, the strings specified 
by rules in the group are combined to form an Aho- 
Corasick automaton. The Aho-Corasick automaton is 
a deterministic finite automaton that can be used to 
match the payload against multiple strings 1n parallel. 


When Snort receives a packet, it identifies the 
group to which the packet belongs. Then the payload of 
the packet is matched against the Aho-Corasick autom- 
aton corresponding to that group. Aho-Corasick algo- 
rithm identifies all the rules whose content option 1s 
matched. For each of these rules, an interpreter checks 
whether the other payload and non-payload options are 
satisfied by the packet. If all the options of a rule are 
satisfied, then a match is announced for that rule. 


Packet Classification Code 


Signature matching operation consists of two 
main components: 1) packet classification, and 11) deep 
packet inspection. Packet classification is the problem 
of identifying the rules matching a packet based on the 
values in the packet header fields. The performance of 
packet classification can be improved by using native 
code instead of interpreted code. Native code can be 
generated from packet classification code written in a 
low-level language like C. The most straight forward 
way to write such code is by treating the packet as a 
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sequence of bytes. There are many problems with this 
approach. To access any field of the packet, the offset 
of that field from the start of the byte sequence has to 
be calculated. This way of accessing fields with offset 
calculations has many potential pitfalls. For example, 
to access the source port field of tcp header, one needs 
to first ensure that the packet is a tcp packet. The off- 
set for tcp source port depends on the length of the 
variable-length options field of 1p header. Also, the 
bytes at those offsets need typecasting to unsigned 
short and conversion to the host order. It is clear 
that writing such code is very tedious and error-prone. 


A better approach is to overlay the packet header 
structure on the byte sequence and then access packet 
header fields as fields of the structure. Even this 
approach does not solve the problem completely due 
to the presence of variable length fields and the need 
to perform protocol decoding before accessing any 
field. Another approach is to use a special language 
developed explicitly for packet processing. Such a lan- 
guage can have a hand-crafted type checker for partic- 
ular network protocols or have a generic type checker 
that supports different network protocols. In the for- 
mer approach, the packet structure for supported pro- 
tocols are hard coded into the compiler. This approach 
is very rigid and supporting new protocols requires 
modification to the compiler. We use the latter ap- 
proach which is more flexible and extensible. 


In [11] we presented a special type system that 
can capture packet structures while providing the 
capabilities to dynamically identify packet types at 
runtime. In the next section we describe the features of 
the high-level language that uses that type system. 


+#define ETHER LEN 6 
struct ether hdr { 
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Specification Language 


The language for specifying packet classifiers 1s 
rule-based. Specifications consist of variable and type 
declarations, followed by a list of rules. In the follow- 
ing sections we describe each of these components of 
specifications. 


Packet Structure Description 


The structure of the packets has to be specified 
using packet type declarations before specifying the 
rules. The syntax of type declaration for packets is 
similar to that of the C-language. For example, Listing 
1 describes an Ethernet header. 


The nested structure of protocol header can be 
captured using a notion of inheritance. For example, 
an IP header can be considered as a sub-type of Ether- 
net header with extra fields to store information spe- 
cific to IP protocol. The specification language per- 
mits multilevel inheritance to capture protocol layer- 
ing. Inheritance is augmented with constraints to cap- 
ture conditions where the lower layer protocol data 
unit (PDU) has a field identifying the higher layer data 
that is carried over the lower layer protocol. For 
instance, IP header derives from Ethernet header only 
when e type field in the Ethernet header equals 
O800h; see Listing 2. 


To capture the fact the same higher layer data 
may be carried in different lower layer protocols, the 
language provides a notion of disjunctive inheritance. 
The semantics of the disjunctive inheritance is that the 
derived class inherits fields from exactly one of the 
possibly many base classes. Listing 3 shows a specifi- 
cation that IP may be carried within an Ethernet or a 
token ring packet. 


byte e_dst [ETHER_LEN] ; /* Ethernet destination address */ 
byte e_srcl[ETHER_LEN] ; /* Ethernet source address */ 


short e_type; 
ye 


/* Protocol of carried data */ 


Listing 1: Ethernet header description. 


+#define ETHER IP 0x0800 


struct ip_hdr ether_hdr with e_type == ETHER_IP { 

bat version[4]; /* IP Version */ 

bat tht [4s /* Header Length */ 

byte tos /*-Type. OF Service */ 

short tot_len; /* Total: Length, */ 

short check_sum; /* Header Checksum */ 

unsigned int s_addr; /* Source IP Address Bytes */ 

unsigned int d_addr; /* Destination IP Address Bytes */ 
Fe 

Listing 2: IP header with inherited Ethernet header. 
struct ip_hdr (ether_hdr with e_type == ETHER_IP) or 
(tr_hdr with tr_type == TOKRING_IP) { 


Listing 3: Headers for Ethernet and Token Ring. 
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We can declare a variable of type ether_hdr and 
access various packet fields by using the fields in the 
respective structure. For example, to access the source 
port of a tcp packet, we declare a variable correspond- 
ing to packets as follows: 


ether_hdr p; 


Now, p.tcp_ sport stands for source port of a tcp 
packet. 


Rules 


The rules are of the form ‘“‘cond — actn’’, where 
actn specifies the action to be taken on a packet that 
matches the condition cond. The cond is a conjunction 
of tests on packet fields. The language supports vari- 
ous tests like equality, disequality, and inequality 
along with bit-masking operations on packet fields. A 
packet matches a rule if all tests in the rule succeed. If 
multiple rules match at the same time, actions associ- 
ated with each rule are launched. Consider the rule in 
Listing 4. The first test in the rule is equivalent to check- 
ing whether the source address of the packet belongs to 
192. 168.2. 0/24. Here, Oxc0a80200 is the hex repre- 
sentation of 192.168.2.0 and OxfffFFLOO corre- 
sponds to the 24-bit subnet mask. This rule further 
checks that destination address is Oxc0a80100 (192. 
168.1.0) and destination port is 80. This rule is equiva- 
lent to the Snort rule shown in the Snort Language sec- 
tion. 


The compiler generates a C function for this rule 
set which takes a network packet (as byte sequence) as 
input, performs the matching, and returns the rules 
that match. The packet matching code contains appro- 
priate offset calculation, byte alignment, and order 
adjustment code. 


Constraint Checking 


An important requirement for the language to be 
type safe is that the constraints must hold before the 
fields corresponding to a derived type are accessed. 
Note that at compile time the actual type of the packet 
is not known. For example, a packet on an Ethernet 
interface must have the header given by ether hdr. 
But it is not known whether the packet carries an ARP 
or an IP packet. So the constraint associated with 
ip hdr must be checked at runtime before accessing 
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the IP-relevant fields. Similarly, before accessing TCP 
relevant fields, the constraints on tcp hdr must be 
checked. Furthermore, the constraints on ip_hdr must 
be checked before checking constraints on tcp_hdr. 


The compiler automatically inserts the appropri- 
ate constraints before each field test using the packet 
structure specification (described in the Packet Struc- 
ture Description section). For example, the compiler 
automatically transforms the previous rule to that 
shown in Listing 5. 


Here, the test to the left of : is the precondition 
that needs to be satisfied before the test on the right 
can be performed. For the first test in the rule, the 
compiler figures out that s addr is a field in the 
ip_hdr structure. So it adds the constraint on ip_hdr, 
le., e type =0x800, to this test as precondition. 
Before accessing tcp fields, the constraints on ip hdr 
and tcp hdr need to be satisfied. As shown in the test 
on tcp_dport in this example, the compiler adds these 
constraints as a list. Note that the compiler adds these 
constraints in the order defined by the inheritance 
chain of packet structures. 


Implementation 


We implemented a Perl based translator for con- 
verting Snort rules into a specification for our lan- 
guage. The translator generates the packet structure 
specification and generates a rule in the specification 
for each rule in a Snort rule file. So there is a one-to- 
one correspondence between the rules in the Snort 
rules file and the rules in our specification file. The 
rules in our specification contain only the tests on 
packet header fields. The other tests in the rules are 
checked by using the detection engine of Snort itself. 


For each non-payload detection option of Snort 
rules we generate the corresponding packet field test 
in our language. For example, consider the following 
rule in Snort, 

alert tcp SEXTERNAL_NET any 
-> INTERNAL NET SHTTP_PORT 
(Coase Ele. Oe .ad.) 


This rule generates alerts for tcp packets with ttl 
field of 5 from external network to internal network on 


Rl: (p.s_addr & OxfffFfffOO == Oxc0a80200) && 
(p.d_addr == Oxc0a80100) && 
Cp.tep-dport.=— 60)’ => alerrCR1); 
Listing 4: Sample packet matching rule. 
Rl: (p.e_type == 0x800):(p.s_addr & Oxffffff00 == Oxc0a80200) && 
(p.e_type == 0x800):(p.d_addr == Oxc0a80100) && 
(p.e_type == 0x800):(p.proto == 0x1l1):(p.tcep_dport == 80) -> alert(R1); 
Listing 5: Transformed R1. 
Rl: (p.proto == tcp) && (p.s_addr == SEXTERNAL NET) && 
(p.d_addr == $INTERNAL NET) && (p.tcp_dport == $HTTP PORT) && 
(petil =="): =p-alere (R.) 


Listing 6: Alerts for tcp packets with ¢t/ field of 5. 
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port for http (80). The corresponding rule in our speci- 
fication language is shown in Listing 6. 


We use our compiler to compile the Snort rules 
in our specification format into C code. The compiler 
generates a backtracking automaton that matches each 
rule sequentially. Then it generates the C-code for 
matching this automaton in a straight-forward way 
using if-then-else branching. We use C compiler like 
gcc to generate native packet classification code in the 
form of a shared library. So to update the rules, all that 
one needs to do is to compile the rules offline and then 
reload the shared library. We note that this approach is 
no more disruptive than that of Snort where the rules 
need to be re-read and recompiled. 


We load the shared library containing the packet 
classification code when Snort starts up. At runtime, 
when a packet is delivered to Snort by pcap library, 
we pass on the packet to the shared library. The shared 
library matches the packet against all the rules and 
returns the rules that match. At this point control is 
transferred to the default Snort detection engine. From 
this point on, the usual Snort processing (like logging) 
is performed on the packet. 


We note that using this approach does not modify 
the behavior of Snort. In particular, for any packet the 
modified Snort matches the same rules as the original 
Snort. This is because we are just changing the way 
packet classification is performed without changing 
the actual tests in a rule. 


Evaluation 


We evaluated the effectiveness of the proposed 
technique using Snort 2.6.1.5. Our experiments were 
performed on a system with 3.06 GHz Intel Xeon pro- 
cessor and 3 GB memory, running Fedora Core 5 
(Linux kernel 2.6.15). To understand the impact of 
native compilation of Snort rules we used the default 
signatures that come with two different versions of 
Snort — Snort-1.8 and Snort-2.6. Snort-1.8 uses a 
slower scheme for matching packet fields where each 
rule is checked sequentially without first grouping the 
rules. To compare the performance of native code for 
packet classification, we generate native code for 
matching similar to the way used in Snort-1.8. This is 
a very simple way of matching where a packet is 
matched against all the rules for the protocol that it 
belongs to. For example, a tcp packet will be matched 
against all tcp rules. On the other hand, in Snort-2.6 it 
will be matched against only the tcp rules whose 
source and destination port values are compatible with 
the values in the packet. 


We converted the signatures to a specification for 
our language as described in implementation section 
by combining rules which differed only in payload 
detection options. So we were left with around 300 
unique rules on packet header fields for Snort-1.8 rule 
set and 600 rules for Snort-2.6 rule set. We ignore the 
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payload options for evaluating the packet classifica- 
tion schemes. 


We used two sets of packet traces for measuring 
runtime performance. The first one consists of all 
packets captured at the external firewall of a medium- 
size University laboratory that hosts about 30 hosts. 
Since the firewall is fully open to the Internet (1.e., the 
traffic 1s not pre-screened by another layer of firewalls 
in the University or elsewhere), the traffic is a reason- 
able representative of what one might expect a NIDS 
to be exposed to. 


Our packet trace consisted of about 8 million 
packets collected over a few days. The second one cor- 
responds to 10 days of packets from the MIT Lincoln 
Labs IDS evaluation data set [8], consisting of 17 mil- 
lion packets. We used Snort-2.6 in offline mode to per- 
form these experiments. In offline mode, Snort reads 
the packets from a trace file using pcap_ loop function 
call of pcap library. For each packet, pcap_ loop calls a 
callback function. 


In Snort, the callback function first decodes the 
packet and passes it to detection engine, 1.e., the com- 
ponent that performs signature matching. We mea- 
sured the time spent in the callback function by calling 
times () function before and after the call to pcap_ 
loop. 

To get the time spent in detection engine, we first 
ran Snort without making any call to the detection 
engine and measured the time spent in the callback 
function. This is the time spent in reading the packets 
from file and decoding them. Then we measured the 
time spent in the callback function for unmodified 
Snort. The difference in the two measured times gives 
the time spent in the detection engine. 


We modified Snort-2.6 such that after decoding 
the packet was passed to the function in shared object 
which performs packet classification. We used the 
above technique to measure the time spent in this 
function. To compare the effect of the number of rules 
on the matching time, we used configuration files with 
different number of rules and found the packet classi- 
fication time for the original Snort and the modified 
Snort that uses native code. 


Figures 1 and 2 show the per packet classifica- 
tion time for Snort-1.8 rule set for the first and second 
packet traces. Even though Snort-2.6 groups the rules 
based on certain fields for each protocol, it is five 
times slower for the first packet trace and two times 
for the second trace when the complete rule sets are 
used. As expected, the matching time for compiled 
rules increases linearly with the number of rules but is 
always better than the interpreted rules by a factor of 
at least 2. Snort-2.6 stores the rules as some simple 
data structure in memory. At runtime, this data struc- 
ture needs to be traversed. This traversal involves 
many memory accesses. The compiled code on the 
other hand performs this traversal using simple condi- 
tional and unconditional branching intructions. This is 
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Figure 1: Matching time for Snort-1.8 rules for first 
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ond trace. 


the main reason for the performance improvement 
obtained by using native code over interpreted code. 


The results for Snort-2.6 (Figures 3 and 4) are 
qualitatively similar showing that native compilation 
of packet classification, even with a naive matching 
scheme, performs about 30% better for the complete 
rule sets than the interpreted method that uses a more 
sophisticated scheme. 


Related Work 


Chandra, et al. developed Packet Types [2], a 
high-level specification language that provides a type 
system for packet formats similar to our language. It 
uses a construct called as refinement to capture the 
notion of inheritance. The inheritance mechanism of 
Packet Types offers more power than that of our lan- 
guage in that it can capture protocols that use trailers 
also. Our language trades off this power for simplicity. 
For the kind of protocols that Snort rules handle, this 
additional expressive power 1s not required. 


Vern Paxson developed Bro [9] which is another 
popular open source NIDS. Bro has a powerful policy 
language that allows the use of sophisticated signa- 
tures. Bro comes with a translator to convert Snort 
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rules to Bro signatures [12]. But the semantics of 
matching differ in Bro and Snort. Unlike snort, which 
uses signatures that are based on individual packets, 
Bro performs matching on data streams obtained after 
packet reassembly. Our goal was to develop a plug-in 
for Snort that speeds up Snort while preserving the 
matching semantics. 


Kruegel and Toth developed the Snort-NG [6] 
system, which demonstrated the performance gains 
achievable by parallelizing the signature matching. 
They use a two-stage approach where a decision tree 
is used for packet classification followed by content 
search. They use an interpreter based approach for 
packet classification. In that respect, our technique can 
help them in speeding-up the packet classification. 


Previous research [14, 16] has looked at speed- 
ing up packet classification using hardware based 
approach. But these works focus on IP lookup prob- 
lem, 1.e., classifying packets based only on source and 
destination addresses and ports. Such an approach is 
useful in routers but not in intrusion detection systems 
like Snort which use additional fields like ttl, window, 
and tcp flags. 
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There has been a lot of research on speeding up 
the content matching component of Snort. Various soft- 
ware [3, 7] and hardware [15, 4] based solutions have 
been proposed in this area. In that respect our work can 
be used in conjunction with these solutions. Our packet 
classifier can quickly filter out the packets that do not 
need the expensive content matching operation. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented a technique for 
improving the performance of packet classification 
used in IDS like Snort by using native code while pre- 
serving the matching semantics. Generating native 
code by hand is tedious and error prone. So we used a 
type system tailored for packet formats to generate 
type safe code. Our experiments with real and syn- 
thetic traces show that use of native code can result in 
speeding up the packet classification of Snort from 
30% up to 80%. In the future, we want to generate 
native code for content matching. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sysman is a system management infrastructure for clusters and data centers similar to the 
/proc file system. It provides a familiar yet powerful interface for the management of servers, 
storage systems, and other devices. In the Sysman virtual file system each managed entity (e.g., 
power on/off button of a server, CPU utilization of a server, a LUN on a storage device), is 
represented by a file. Reading from Sysman files obtains active information from devices being 
managed by Sysman. Writing to Sysman files initiates tasks such as turning on/off server blades, 
discovering new devices, and changing the boot order of a blade. The combination of the file 
access semantics and existing UNIX utilities such as grep and find that operate on multiple files 
allow the creation of very short but powerful system management procedures for large clusters. 
Sysman is an extensible framework and has a simple interface through which new system 
management procedures can be easily added. We show that by using a few lines of Linux 
commands system management operations can be issued to more than 2000 servers in one second 
and the results can be collected at a rate of more than seven servers per second. We have been 
using Sysman (and its earlier implementations) in a cluster of Intel and PowerPC blade servers 


containing hundreds of blades with various software configurations. 


Introduction 


Managing clusters made of hundreds and thou- 
sands of servers with various types of storage and net- 
work devices consumes a significant amount of system 
administration resources. Heterogeneity of devices in a 
cluster or data center and a plethora of command line 
interfaces, graphical user interfaces (GUI), and web 
based solutions available for managing different device 
types have made the management of these systems an 
ever more challenging task. Ethnographic studies of 
system administrators have shown deficiencies in cur- 
rent system management tools, including 1) poor situ- 
ational awareness from having to interface with sev- 
eral management tools, 2) lack of support for planning 
and rehearsing complex system management proce- 
dures, and 3) incomplete functionality requiring sys- 
tem administrators to build their own tools [14]. It is 
also shown that the ability to automate and script sys- 
tem management functionality is crucial [14]. 


Currently, there are several monitoring and man- 
agement solutions for performing system admuinistra- 
tive tasks in data centers and clusters [5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
20, 22, 23, 26]. Each of these solutions use a different 
graphical or web based interface. These solutions vary 
in how radical they are and how different an approach 
they require for dealing system administration and 
monitoring tasks. We discuss several of these solutions 
in the Related Work section. 


In our work we use a simple interface through 
which complicated system administrative tasks can be 
automated easily. We aim to design and provide a pow- 
erful yet familiar interface on top of which various 


system administrative tools can be built. In order to 
make such an interface successful, instead of provid- 
ing all the commands for performing various tasks on 
all devices (which is impossible), we design the sys- 
tem such that manufacturers (and developers) can add 
the required programs and scripts for a given device to 
the system. We also design the system such that we 
take advantage of a large set of familiar system admin- 
istration utilities (such as filesystem utilities that can 
be easily used for manipulating large number of files). 
We call our system Sysman. 


Sysman is an easily extensible framework. Our 
work was initiated by the need to manage a large set 
of IBM BladeCenters containing tens and hundreds of 
IBM blades in our lab. In our first implementation, we 
provided agents mainly targeting IBM BladeCenter 
[19] platform management and basic Linux server 
management. Our BladeCenter platform management 
agents leveraged the libraries developed for [16]. 
However, we designed Sysman such that it can be 
enhanced by additional scripts and executables pro- 
vided by the users and third parties, using a simple and 
well defined interface. No change to the Sysman file 
system itself is required for such additions. 


Sysman provides a unified and simple interface 
for managing various devices found in clusters and 
data centers. Sysman provides a /proc-like interface. 
The Sysman file system is layered over the command 
line interfaces and other tools available for managing 
devices, and provides a very simple yet powerful 
interface for accessing all these tools in a unified man- 
ner. The file system semantics enables the use of for 
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example existing UNIX commands such as find, sort, 
and grep, and script programming to manage large 
clusters of servers as easily as a single server. Consid- 
ering that UNIX (and Linux) file system commands 
are very simple yet can be utilized to perform very 
complicated tasks operating on many files, Sysman 
provides a very powerful and easy to use interface for 
cluster management. Furthermore, since most system 
administrators are already familiar with UNIX file 
system commands and writing shell scripts, they will 
have a very short learning curve with Sysman. Figure | 
contains three examples of how simply Sysman can be 
used to monitor and/or control a large number of 
devices. 


In addition to collecting data from servers in a 
cluster, Sysman uses exactly the same interface to 
monitor and manage various types of devices. This 
provides an opportunity to integrate various system 
management domain into one and reduce the system 
management cost. For a device to be Sysman enabled, 
it is enough to have a command line interface through 
which the device can be monitored and managed. 
Once such an interface exist, simple scripts can be 
added to the system to provide the basic methods for 
managing these devices. Furthermore, as use of virtual 
machines become more widely used, Sysman can be 
utilized to create, monitor, manage, and destroy them 
as well. 


System management tasks are performed by 
accessing Sysman files. In particular, all tasks are 
accomplished by reading or writing a file or a direc- 
tory look up operation. Sysman is a virtual file system 
similar to the Linux /proc or /sys file systems. Sysman 
creates a virtual file system where accessing files in 
the /sysman directory results in execution of related 
system management tasks. Sysman virtual file system 
is typically created on a management server. Each 
device or system is represented as a directory. Each 
device (or system) directory contains files through 
which various components of the device can be man- 
aged. Sysman files are not only bytes on disk but con- 
tain the active state of managed devices and systems. 
One can also consider Sysman as a vehicle for provid- 
ing named pipes [6] where one side of the pipe is con- 
nected to a remote device. Sysman is an easily 
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extensible framework. Sysman allows the inclusion of 
new devices by simply allowing agents and scripts 
developed for these devices be utilized by Sysman. 
Here are the contributions of Sysman: 

e Sysman simplifies management of HPC clus- 
ters and data centers 

e Provides a unified interface for managing dif- 
ferent system types, servers, storage systems 
and network devices. 

e File system representation of managed systems 
enables the use of simple and familiar, yet pow- 
erful UNIX (and Linux) file system commands 
for managing hundreds and thousands of sys- 
tems as easily as a single system 

e Sysman can be extended to support arbitrary 
device types provided that device operations 
can be represented as file read and write opera- 
tions 

e Since Sysman and its agents run in user-space, 
developing new extensions 1s easy. 

¢ Graphical and web based interfaces can be built 
on top of Sysman 


The rest of this paper includes a background fol- 
lowed by the basic architecture of Sysman and 
advanced design issues. Related work, future work, 
and conclusions complete the presentation. 


Background 


The proc file system [18] is a virtual file system 
used in UNIX systems. Information about the system 
can be obtained by accessing files in the /proc direc- 
tory. Linux, SUN Solaris, and IBM AIX are among 
operating systems which support such a virtual file 
system. Certain system parameters can be configured 
by writing to files in the /proc directory. The /proc file 
system, and the similar /sys file system are used for 
obtaining information and configuring local resources 
only. Sysman operates on a similar basis, but as 
opposed to the /proc system, it is used for managing 
networked systems. Therefore, it can be used to con- 
figure a much more diverse group of systems. 


Sysman is a virtual file system developed com- 
pletely in user space through the use of FUSE, File 
system in User-space |4]. FUSE, is a kernel module, 
which provides a bridge to the kernel interface. FUSE 


dHHF A simple command for finding all servers which are turned on 


find /sysman/systems -name power | xargs grep -1 on 

#HAF List all the blade chassis whose temperature is above 35 degrees 

find . -name ’temperature_mp’ | xargs grep "" | sed s/:/" "/g | \ 
awk °{ af ($2 >=. 35.0) print $1. “temperature is: ™ $2}’ 


#HHF A simple script to collect the vmstat of all servers in background 


4! /bin/bash 


LIST=‘find /sysman/systems -name command‘ 


for iin SLIST;: do 
echo "vmstat "> Si & 
done 


Figure 1: Examples of Sysman usage. 
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is now part of the Linux kernel. It provides a simple 
API, has a very efficient user-space kernel interface 
and can be used by non privileged users. The path of a 
typical file system call is shown in Figure 2a. FUSE 
can intercept file system calls and redirect them to a 
user-space program for implementing virtual file sys- 
tems. Several virtual file systems have been developed 
on top of FUSE. These file systems provide various 
features, from versioning, to encryption, to simple 
methods for accessing special devices. A list of file 
systems built on top of FUSE can be found at [3]. 
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Figure 2: (a) File system call with FUSE and (b) path 
of typical system administrative tasks with Sys- 
man. 


In Sysman, we use FUSE to intercept accesses to 
Sysman files. While accesses to other files are not 
affected, certain access types to Sysman files result in 
information gathering, configuration, and other system 
administrative tasks. In particular, Sysman intercepts 
accesses to its directories. In the next section we pro- 
vide discuss the basic architecture of Sysman. 


Basic Architecture 


In Sysman, each device is represented as a sepa- 
rate directory with its own files and possibly subdirec- 
tories under the /sysman subtree. Figure 2b illustrates 
the path of typical system administrative tasks. When 
as part of a system administration task, a file in the 
/sysman directory is accessed, the file system call is 
intercepted by FUSE and its processing gets delegated 
to the user level Sysman program. In the rest of this 
section we discuss various aspects of Sysman in detail. 


Virtual File System Operations 


Main system management tasks are performed 
by either reading from a file in the /sysman directory 
or by writing into a file in this directory. When a file 
in /sysman directory is accessed, Sysman determines 
if there is an agent associated with the requested <file 
name, file system operation> pair, and executes the 
matching agent, if it exists, before processing the 
access as a regular file system read or write. For each 
<file name, file system operation> pair, the name of 
the corresponding agent is derived by Sysman. For 
example, discover _master.write is the agent to execute 
on write operations to the file discover master. Sys- 
man stores the agents in a hierarchical manner in a 
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configurable location and therefore given the complete 
path of a file, the corresponding agent name and loca- 
tion can be easily found. If such an agent exists, it is 
executed. If not, no agents will be executed. In either 
case, the file access operation completes as a regular 
file system operation. That is, if the file system opera- 
tion is a read from a file, Sysman reads the content of 
the file, or if the file system operation is a write to a 
file, it writes into the file. 


In general, read operations are used for obtaining 
information about the status of devices that are being 
managed. For example, by reading the content of the 
file power in a server directory, one can find out if the 
server is turned on or not. Sysman supports various 
information caching models that affect how often sys- 
tem management information is collected. Whenever a 
file is read, if the information is not already stored in 
the file, necessary action is taken to obtain the infor- 
mation, store it in the file and then present it to the 
user. If the information is already available, the behav- 
ior depends on the caching model used for that partic- 
ular file. The cached information can be simply pre- 
sented to the user or the content can be refreshed first. 
In certain cases, the information is collected periodi- 
cally. The caching model is specified in the Sysman 
configuration file and can be set for a group of files or 
individual files. We will discuss this feature in more 
detail in the Special Files and Error Handling section. 


On the other hand, writes to certain files result in 
performing a task on the corresponding device (or 
component). For example, writing a 1 or the word on 
into a power file results in Sysman turning on the 
server. In cases where the result of the operation 1s 
required to be preserved, the result is stored in the file. 
A subsequent read from the file prints out the result in 
those cases. Sysman also recognizes certain file and 
directory names and extensions and performs certain 
predefined actions in response to accessing them. This 
feature is discussed in the Special Files and Error Han- 
dling section. 


The /sysman Directory Hierarchy 


The /sysman directory is organized such that 
each managed device has its own directory. Further- 
more, similar devices (e.g., servers with the same type, 
or blades of an IBM BladeCenter) are listed under one 
directory. Files in each directory are used for manag- 
ing the device represented by that directory. Similarly 
files in parent directories are used for obtaining infor- 
mation about the group a device belongs to. Figure 3 
shows parts (not all) of the /sysman directory structure 
for a BladeCenter system in our lab consisting of eight 
chassis with 14 blade servers in each chassis (112 
blade servers total) and several other servers. The cre- 
ation of this directory tree 1s discussed later when we 
discuss the discovery mechanisms. Note the 8 chassis 
found under the directory /sysman/systems/chassis/. 
Each chassis is represented by a directory named after 
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/sysman 
\\. | discover_master 
ids 
systems 
\ chassis 
\ 10.10.1.1 
O° 
° blades 1 
Oo 
eventlog \ power 
t it 2 cpu 
10.10.1.14 emperature , s antcak 
macs 
10.10.8.1 3 Bluelight 
servers ° ids 
14 proc 
9.2.8.100 fs , 
command net 
e210), “lac scsi 
sys 
9.2.8.102 fs 


net. 
scsi 
sys 


Figure 3: Partial snapshot of a /sysman directory. 





the IP address of the chassis management module, for 
example 10.10.1.1. 


In Figure 3, under each chassis subdirectory 
there is a blades directory and two files, tempera- 
ture_mp and eventlog, which report the hardware tem- 
perature and hardware events common to the chassis, 
respectively. Blades directory contains up to 14 subdi- 
rectories named 1 to 14, each representing a blade 
server found in the chassis. Reading from files found 
under the blade directory, reports the blade status and 
properties. For example, the first command in Figure 4 
displays the boot order of blade number 3 in the Blade- 
Center chassis whose Management Module (MM) IP 
address is 10.10.1.1. Likewise, for configuring devices, 
Sysman files may be written to. For example, to 
change the boot order of the blade, one may execute 
the second command in Figure 4. 


Sysman is configured by a single configuration 
file. This configuration file specifies among other 
things the location of the Sysman agents (Figure 5a) 
and where the FUSE directory is mounted. By default, 
any access to a Sysman file refreshes the content of 
the file first. On the other hand, by default accessing a 
directory does not cause refreshing the directory 
except for proc and sys directories. 


Discovery 


Sysman provides three methods for adding new 
devices to the system: prompted, automatic, and manual. 


The prompted method requires the writing of ‘1’ 
to the /sysman/discover master file. Once the file is 
written to, Sysman searches for devices known to it and 
appropriate directories and files are created upon dis- 
covery of new devices. BladeCenter chassis are discov- 
ered through the Service Location Protocol (SLP) [25]. 
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The prompted method is used by issuing a command 
like the first command in Figure 6. This command 
causes Sysman to run the discover _master.write script 
which runs an SLP client program. The SLP client 
makes broadcast announcements to discover all the 
BladeCenter chassis on the local subnet. For each 
chassis discovered, a directory is created in the /sys- 
man/system/chassis directory, with the IP address of 
the chassis management module as the name of the 
directory. 


sysman_scripts 10101a4 


discover_master \ Bad 
ades 
1 
a \ 
2 
° 
O° 
Oo 








ids 
systems 

ids proc 
chassis 











\ blades 
eventiog \. power 14 
temperature “| Cpu \ 
ids bootorder 
macs 
Bluelight 
servers . 
proc ids 
Ng command 
Proc proc 
ids 
(a) (b) 


Figure 5: (a) Parts of a Sysman script directory and 
(b) different ids files. 


In the automatic method, Sysman periodically 
runs the same discovery processes as described above 
without user intervention. A discovery frequency is 
specified in the configuration file. When a new device 
is discovered that contains other devices, discovery 1s 
run automatically on the new device as well. In the 
manual method, the name or IP address of the device 
(or its management interface), along with the device 
type is written to the discover_master file. As a result 
of such a write, corresponding directories and files are 
created in the /sysman directory. The second com- 
mand in Figure 6 adds a server to the system. 


Sysman File System Security 


Sysman uses the existing file system authentica- 
tion and permission system used in Linux to control 
access to the files under /sysman. Access to /sysman 
can be limited to the root user if need be. If the access 
is not limited to root, regular file system permissions 
are checked to see if a user can access a file under 
/sysman. For example, users in a system admuinistra- 
tion group can be given both read and write access to 
sysman files, while other users can be limited to read 
access. In another example, a user or a group can be 
restricted to accessing only a subtree of /sysman, 
therefore authorizing those users to manage only a 
subset of the managed systems. Furthermore, other 


S$ cat /sysman/system/chassis/10.10.1.1/blades/3/bootorder 
S$ echo "network, floppy, cdrom, harddisk" > bootorder 


Figure 4: Examples of reading from and writing to Sysman files. 


S$ echo "1" > /sysman/discover_master 


$ echo "Server 10.10.2.15" > /sysman/discover_master 


Figure 6: Methods of discovery in Sysman. 
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available access control lists can be also used for 
enhanced file security. 


The Command File 


A generic method for running tasks on a remote 
server using ssh is provided by writing the command 
into the command file. When a command is written to 
a file called command in the /sysman directory tree, 
the Sysman executes that command remotely. The 
result of the remote execution is written into the com- 
mand file. A subsequent read from this file prints out 
the result of the command execution. The command 
agent provides a simple method for Sysman users to 
perform tasks not found under /sysman. This is similar 
to the C function system(<string>), except that the 
<string> runs on multiple systems found under the 
/sysman tree. For example, to get a list of running pro- 
cesses from all systems, one could execute the se- 
quence of commands in Figure 7. 


Advanced Features 


In this section we describe some of the more 
advanced features of Sysman. 


Authentication for Access to Managed Systems 


Many managed systems and devices require their 
own authentication method or information. Since Sys- 
man wraps other system management tools, Sysman 
must support a way to comply with the authentication 
requirements of the lower level tools and cache creden- 
tials. This is done through the use of the ids files. The 
user id and password are provided by the user by writ- 
ing them into the ids file. These values are then 
encrypted and kept by Sysman in memory and are not 
written to a file as a security measure. Sysman agents 
can look up these credentials whenever they need them. 


Inheritance and Special Files 


Sysman supports inheritance in the /sysman hier- 
archy. One example of this feature is the ids file which 
contains <userid,password> pairs. In Figure 5b the user 
id and password for accessing blade 14 1s found in the 
ids file under the blade 14 directory. However, blade 1 
does not have its own ids file. In Sysman, it 1s not nec- 
essary to create an ids file for each managed device or 
system. The user ids and passwords propagate down 
directory trees for the convenience of the user. 


If a system management operation requires a 
user id and password, but there is no ids file in the cor- 
responding directory, the ids of parent directory is 
searched for such an entry. This process is continued 
up in the directory tree until an ids file is found. Then 
the user id and password are retrieved by accessing the 
ids file. (The /sysman/ids file represents the top level 
ids file.) 


S$ echo "ps -ax" > run_this 
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Special Files and Error Handling 


Sysman recognizes some files such as ids files as 
special files. Accesses to special files leads to the exe- 
cution of predefined tasks by Sysman. Another special 
file is the lock file. In cases where a resource is shared 
by multiple devices (for example the management 
controller of several blades) and access to the shared 
resource needs to be serialized, Sysman provides the 
required mechanism for locking (by using a file called 
lock in the location corresponding to the shared 
resource of interest). 


Special files are used for handling errors. In Sys- 
man, files ending with .status extension are special 
files. These files follow a simple format: 


<return_value [return_message] > 


Sysman and its agents use this file to store the return 
value of an operation (an integer) and possibly a 
human readable message indicating what the result 1s. 
If the operation succeed the return value will be zero. 
For example the status of executing a command initi- 
ated by writing to the power file in a directory will be 
stored in power.status in the same directory. 


This feature can be used to implement various 
error handling methods at Sysman level. That is, Sys- 
man users can write their programs and scripts such 
that depending on the result of an operation, suitable 
actions can be taken. Another level of error handling 
can be performed at the level of agents. Agents used 
for managing devices can do more than passing the 
result status by using .status files. Agents can them- 
selves be responsive to various error conditions and 
try to recover from various failures. (Our current 
implementation uses agents which can respond to fail- 
ing connections, etc.) 


Unified /proc and /sys 


Directories called proc and sys are special direc- 
tories in Sysman. Sysman consolidates information 
provided under the /proc and /sys directories of all 
managed Linux systems. Since these directories change 
dynamically, their content gets updated by accessing 
the corresponding remote device, whenever they are 
accessed. In other words, by default these directories 
will be refreshed upon access. Additional directories 
which require the same treatment can be defined in the 
Sysman configuration file. 


API and Extensibility 


Sysman supports a simple extensible interface 
for calling its agents (the underlying scripts and binary 
executables). Whenever a Sysman file is accessed the 
name and path of the agent to be executed are derived 
by Sysman. Then the agent is run and a set of parame- 
ters are passed to the agent as options (Figure 8). 


$ find /sysman/systems/servers -name command -exec cp run_this {} \; 
$ find /sysman/systems/servers -name command -exec cat {} \; 


Figure 7: Issuing commands to Sysman devices. 
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Currently, in addition to the complete path and file 
name of the file being accessed, three options are sup- 
ported. User id and password (the -w and -p options) 
are used when accessing the device requires the use of 
a user id and password. The -i option is used to pass 
the information provided by user for accessing the file. 
For example, the content the user wants to write into a 
file is passed to the agent through the use of this 
option. As it can be seen, this interface is very simple 
and flexible. Agents for performing new tasks and/or 
supporting new devices can be easily developed by 
following this interface. Once the agent is developed 
and tested, it can be easily added to the Sysman direc- 
tory for agents. 


agent -f£ file_name [-u user_id] 
[-p password] [-i user_input] 


Figure 8: Sysman API. 


Asynchronous Execution 


The main strength of Sysman is that it can be 
used along with a variety of file system and operating 
system commands and utilities. Sysman can be uti- 
lized in an asynchronous manner simply by accessing 
Sysman files asynchronously (1.e., in the background). 
This feature is very useful when hundreds and thou- 
sands of devices are being managed by Sysman. Let 
us consider a case where we want to obtain the CPU 
utilization (and other information provided by the 
vmstat command) of our compute nodes. If we collect 
this information node by node it will take a long time 
before all nodes are contacted. Alternatively by ac- 
cessing corresponding files in the background as 
shown in the example below by using the “&” sign 
we can initiate access to the nodes without waiting for 
the responses to arrive (Figure 9). 


d#Hf A simple script to collect the vmstat 

#Hf of all servers in background 

4}! /bin/bash 

LIST=‘find /sysman/systems -name command‘ 

for iin SLIST; do 
echo "vmstat " > Si & 

done 

Figure 9: Asynchronous execution of Sysman com- 

mands. 


Figure 10 shows how long it takes to get this 
information from up to more than 2000 nodes syn- 
chronously and asynchronously. It can be observed 
that when the operation is done asynchronously, the 
parallelism in obtaining the information from different 
nodes results in an order of magnitude reduction in 
total time. 


Related Work 


The difficulties in managing clusters containing 
many physical machines and now hundreds and thou- 
sands of virtual machines have led several research 
and development groups to work on various methods 
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for automating system administrative tasks. Very dif- 
ferent approaches have been taken by these groups. In 
this section we discuss some of the related work. 


Plan 9 is a distributed system built at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories [24] in which all system resources are 
represented by a hierarchical file system. Files in this 
file systems are not repositories for storing data on 
disk. However, resources are accessed using file-ori- 
ented read and write calls. The network protocol used 
for accessing and manipulating system resources is 
called 9P. Sysman uses a similar method for perform- 
ing system management tasks. 
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Figure 10: Sysman synchronous and asynchronous 
execution modes. 


Xcpu [22] is a 9P based framework for process 
management in clusters and grids developed as Los 
Alamos National Laboratory intended to be a replace- 
ment for the bproc system for managing processes 
across a cluster. The system uses 9p to develop a 
directory tree to control the scheduling and execution 
of jobs on a large cluster. Each node in the system 1s 
represented by a directory, including subdirectories for 
all sessions running on the nodes. All processes are 
run within a session. 


The session directory includes the files arch, ctl, 
exec, and status among others. The arch file can be 
read indicating the architecture of the node, and the 
status file reports on the status of the session. The ctl 
and exec files are used to control the execution of a 
process in the session. The target image to run on the 
node is specified by copying the image to the exec 
file, while the control of the session is controlled by 
writing various values to the ctl file. 


Xcpu uses a similar architecture in representing 
system resources as directories and files that can be 
accessed for system management tasks. Configfs [2] is 
a user-space driven approach for configuring kernel 
objects. Similar to Xcpu and Sysman, resources are 
presented in a directory hierarchy and configuration 
tasks are achieved by accessing files. While Xcpu is 
mainly used for process management and Configfs is 
used for configuring kernel objects, Sysman is used 
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for managing a larger and more diverse set of re- 
sources. 


Nagios [8] is a host and network monitoring 
application for monitoring private services and at- 
tributes such as, memory usage, CPU load, disk usage, 
and Running processes. Nagios watches hosts and ser- 
vices specified to it, and alert the user when things go 
bad and when they get better. It provides the ability to 
define event handlers to be run during service or host 
events. Ganglia [5] 1s another distributed monitoring 
system for high-performance computing systems such 
as clusters and Grids. It uses It uses widely used tech- 
nologies such as XML, XDR, and RRDtool for data 
storage and visualization. IBM Cluster Systems Man- 
agement (CSM) [1] is a management tool for clustered 
and distributed Intel and PowerPC systems. CSM sup- 
ports Linux and AIX operating systems and can be 
used for system deployment, monitoring and manage- 
ment. In particular, CSM is designed to provide the 
parallelism required for efficient management of clus- 
ters made of hundreds of nodes. In contrast with these 
tools and products, for system administrators familiar 
with UNIX and UNIX-like environments, Sysman is 
very simple and can be deployed and used effectively 
in a very short amount of time. 


Usher [21] and MLN [15] aim for providing an 
extensible framework for managing large clusters and 
networks. In particular, Usher is a virtual machine 
management system with an interface whereby system 
administrators can ask for virtual machines and dele- 
gate the corresponding administrative tasks to modular 
plug-ins. The architecture of Usher is such that new 
plug-ins can be developed and utilized by users. The 
goals behind the architecture of Sysman is similar to 
those of Usher in that they both aim to provide an 
extensible framework where users can add their own 
modules (scripts) when need be. Sysman differs from 
Usher in its scope and the fact that it tries to target 
wider array of systems (including virtual systems) and 
devices such as storage and network devices. 


Future Work and Conclusions 


An early version of Sysman with limited set of 
features has been available on SourceForge [9]. We 
are extending our work to support storage devices as 
well. Currently we have developed several agents for 
managing IBM DS4000 series storage systems. These 
agents are used to create LUNs and map them to 
appropriate host systems. Although not discussed in 
the current version of the paper, we have completed 
this work. We are also extending Sysman to monitor 
and manage networking devices (in addition to those 
network switches which can be managed through IBM 
BladeCenter management modules and are supported). 


We are investigating scalable methods for sup- 
porting simultaneous and asynchronous execution of 
multiple instances of agents. We plan to work on pro- 
viding a more robust error handling mechanism. We 
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also plan to extend Sysman to cover the management 
of virtual machines as well. Using the interface for 
managing Linux KVM [7], Xen [17] and VMware 
[11] virtual machines, Sysman will be used to create 
and manage virtual machines. This will include the 
management of storage volumes for these virtual 
machines as well. Another direction for future is to 
enhance Sysman to become a distributed management 
system in which multiple Sysman servers cooperate 
with each other to provide a higher level of scalability 
and fault tolerance. We are investigating the use of 
multicast messages for issuing the same commands to 
multiple systems too. 


In this paper, we presented Sysman, a new infra- 
structure for system management. Sysman provides a 
simple yet very powerful interface which makes the 
automation of system management tasks very easy. 
Since Sysman 1s presented to end users as a virtual file 
system, all UNIX file system commands can be uti- 
lized to manage a cluster of possibly heterogeneous 
servers and other devices. Sysman is designed to be 
easily extensible. Agents for new devices can be 
developed and added to the system easily. Further- 
more, graphical and web based interfaces can be 
added on top of Sysman. 
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ABSTRACT 


In recent times a new kind of computing system has emerged: a distributed infrastructure 
composed of multiple physical sites in different administrative domains. This model introduces 
significant new challenges: common configuration parameters must be shared, local customization 
must be supported, and policy domains must be respected. We believe that such features can best 
be implemented by a system that provides a high-level configuration language (allowing 
structuring and validation of configuration information) and that is modular (allowing for flexible 
structuring of the overall infrastructure). 


The Quattor configuration management toolkit has been designed to meet these re- 
quirements. Quattor uses a declarative model where high-level descriptions are translated into 
configurations and enacted by autonomous components running on the configured machines. 
Quattor’s Pan language provides features for composing complex configuration schemes in a 
hierarchical manner, for structuring configuration information along node or service lines, and for 
validating parameters. Finally, the modular architecture of Quattor allows great flexibility in the 
placement of configuration servers within a distributed infrastructure. 


Quattor is being successfully used to manage distributed grid infrastructures in three 
countries. The suitability of the Pan language is demonstrated by the fact that a comprehensive 


distribution of configuration templates has been developed as a community effort. 


Introduction 


Distributed computing paradigms such as grid 
and cloud computing are changing the face of system 
configuration management. The traditional computing 
center made up of hundreds or thousands of computers 
located at a single site is being reconstituted as a fed- 
erated system where resources are spread across multi- 
ple sites. Each of these collaborating sites, whether 
independent institutions or departments within a larger 
organization, requires enough autonomy to implement 
local policies, and hence the management of the over- 
all infrastructure must be devolved. Nevertheless, a 
consistent view of the overall system must be pro- 
vided to resource users. Management strategies for 
distributed infrastructures have an inherent tension: 
effective mechanisms for sharing common configura- 
tion must be provided without restricting the indepen- 
dence of individual sites. 


The high-energy physics community has ex- 
tremely demanding data processing requirements and 
has been involved in large-scale computing for decades. 
It was one of the first communities to see the need to 
rethink the traditional computing center model, and 


now concentrates on the creation and maintenance of a 
global grid infrastructure. An important consequence 
has been a focus on tools for managing the “fabric” of 
the grid, namely, the hardware and software installed 
at sites around the world. Such tools must be scalable 
to deal with the large installations found at grid sites, 
flexible to deal with complex services on heteroge- 
neous resources, and modular to deal with the wide 
range of site structures (including distributed sites). 
Quattor was designed and implemented to deliver an 
infrastructure management system that meets these 
needs. 


Grid infrastructures have now moved beyond the 
prototype stage and one of the biggest challenges cur- 
rently being faced is the provision of sustainable, man- 
aged, and monitored production system. In order to 
achieve this, a number of grid initiatives have put in 
place structures for aggregating multiple locations as 
logical sites. In some cases, this arrangement mainly 
affects administrative and support structures. In other 
cases, an integrated configuration management system 
is put in place to reduce the management load on any 
one site by allowing individual institutions within a 
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logical site to share common configuration parameters 
and tools. We believe this is the better approach and 
that Quattor is an excellent tool for implementing such 
a system. 


Principles 


The challenge of structuring and sharing compo- 
nents in a collaborative system is not new; over the 
years programming language designers have attacked 
this problem from many angles. While trends change, 
the basic principles are well understood. Features such 
as encapsulation, abstraction, modularity, and typing 
produce clear benefits. We believe that similar princi- 
ples apply when sharing configuration information 
across administrative domains. 


The Quattor configuration toolkit derives its 
architecture from LCFG [1], improving it under sev- 
eral aspects. At the core of Quattor is Pan, a high- 
level, typed language with flexible include mecha- 
nisms, a range of data structures, and validation fea- 
tures familiar to modern programmers. Pan allows col- 
laborative administrators to build up a complex set of 
configuration templates describing service types, hard- 
ware components, configuration parameters, users, 
etc. The use of a high-level language facilitates code 
reuse in a way that goes beyond cut-and-paste of con- 
figuration snippets. (See the ““Pan Language” section.) 


The principles embodied in Quattor are in line 
with those established within the system administra- 
tion community [2, 3]. In particular, all managed 
nodes retrieve their configurations from a configura- 
tion server backed by a source-control system (or sys- 
tems in the case of devolved management). This 
allows individual nodes to be recreated in the case of 
hardware failure. Quattor handles both distributed and 
traditional (single-site) infrastructures (see Table 1). 


We consider devolved management to include 
the following features: consistency over a multi-site 
infrastructure, multiple management points, and the 
ability to accommodate the specific needs of con- 
stituent sites. There is no single “correct”? model for a 
devolved infrastructure, thus great flexibility is needed 
in the architecture of the configuration system itself. 
Sometimes a set of highly-autonomous sites wish to 
collaborate loosely. In this case each site will host a 
fairly comprehensive set of configuration servers, with 
common configuration information being retrieved 
from a shared database and integrated with the local 
configuration. This is the model used in the Belgian 
grid infrastructure BEGrid [4]. In a closer collabora- 
tion, it may be desirable to centralize the majority of 
services (configuration database and software package 
repository), with a bare minimum of services (maybe 
just node installation) hosted at the individual sites. 
Grid-Ireland, the Irish grid initiative, is organized 
along these lines [5]. 

Distributing the management task can potentially 


introduce new costs. For example, transmitting config- 
uration information over the WAN introduces latency 
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and security concerns. Quattor allows servers to be 
placed at appropriate locations in the infrastructure to 
reduce latency, and the use of standard tools and pro- 
tocols means that existing security systems (such as a 
public key infrastructure) can be harnessed to encrypt 
and authenticate communications. 
Applicability 

Theory is one thing, but practical implementation 
brings its own significant challenges. In this paper we 
use the GRIF [6] deployment, the research grid infra- 
structure in the Paris region, to illustrate the strengths 
of Quattor for distributed management. GRIF was 
formed in 2005 as a collaboration between five sites 
wishing to present a unified view of their disparate 
resources. The goal was to amortize the management 
load of complex grid software by collaborating on the 
development of shared configuration templates, and to 
improve service quality by sharing automatically best 
practices via these templates. The requirements of 
GRIF, along with those from other infrastructures, 
have driven the development of a comprehensive set 
of Quattor templates, known as the Quattor Working 
Group (QWG) templates [7]. This can be thought of as 
a “‘configuration distribution”’ (after the model of a 
Linux distribution); 1t gathers together all the potential 
settings needed to set up basic operating system (OS) 
services and middleware. 


GRIF was built on the foundation of the pre- 
existing LAL [8] Quattor configuration, which at that 
time was managing 20 machines. Since the inception 
of GRIF in 2005, all five sites have added machines to 
reach the current (2008) number of more than 600 
machines spread over six locations, with 100-200 
more expected next year. LAL also uses Quattor to 
manage non-grid servers (now roughly 50 machines) 
and Linux desktops (25); other GRIF sites are also 
starting to manage non-grid systems with Quattor. 


One of the main challenges that the development 
of the QWG templates had to address was the shortage 
of manpower within GRIF. There is little dedicated 
manpower, and many of the technical team only work 
part-time on administration. In 2005, only three people 
had significant Quattor and/or grid experience; Quat- 
tor has enabled the incremental growth of a team 
which today consists of 20 people with good skills. 
However, due to the support for sharing configuration, 
only two to three people need to be involved in the 
development of core templates. Quattor and QWG, 
despite the somewhat steep learning curve, allow this 
“sustainable” model wherein the operational over- 
head is minimized allowing people to focus on the ser- 
vices for which they are responsible. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The 
next section describes a distributed management work- 
flow and shows how it can be implemented in Quattor. 
We flesh out the theory by exploring real deployments 
of Quattor-managed distributed infrastructure in the 
‘*Real-world distributed management”’ section. 
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Distributed sites often face several management 
issues, SO we present our deployment experiences and 
then discuss related work, and finally, we outline con- 
clusions and future work. 


Devolved Workflow for Distributed Management 


We now present a typical workflow for devolved 
management of a distributed infrastructure and show 
how it can be implemented using Quattor. For a more 
in-depth treatment of individual Quattor components, 
please see a previous work [9]. 


Figure 1 illustrates the entire “ecosystem” of a 
devolved management infrastructure, showing the typ- 
ical workflow involved in creating and deploying con- 
figurations. To start, administrators create or edit con- 
figuration source files, called templates, describing the 
services and nodes in the system. These templates are 
written in Pan [10, 11], a high-level, declarative con- 
figuration language. Administrators then store these 
templates in a configuration database, which may 
ageregate configuration templates from various 
sources. The configuration templates are then pro- 
cessed by the Pan compiler which validates their con- 
tent and compiles them into an XML representation. 
The resulting XML profiles are stored in a machine 
profile repository; there is exactly one profile per man- 
aged node. Each managed node retrieves and caches 
its own profile and autonomously aligns its state with 
that described in the profile. Corrective actions are 
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performed by specialized agents, or components, 
which are triggered upon changes in the part of the 
configuration with which they are registered. 


Administrators may or may not be located at the 
same site as their managed nodes. In the figure, the 
organization bar.org manages its own machines; in 
contrast, the management of machines in fo0.org is 
devolved to administrators in baz.org. In fact, Quat- 
tor’s architecture means that the communication be- 
tween any stages in the workflow may be carried out 
across site boundaries. 


Configuration Management System 


Quattor’s configuration management system is 
composed of a configuration database that stores high- 
level configuration templates, the Pan compiler that 
validates templates and translates them to XML pro- 
files, and a machine profile repository that serves the 
profiles to client nodes. Only the Pan compiler (see the 
“Pan Language” Section) is strictly necessary in a 
Quattor system; the other two subsystems can be 
replaced by any service providing similar functionality. 


Devolved management in a cross-domain envi- 
ronment requires users to be authenticated and their 
operations to be authorized. For the configuration 
database, we chose to adopt X.509 certificates! be- 
cause of the support offered by many standard tools, 


‘Kerberos 5 tickets and encrypted passwords are supported 
as well. 
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Table 1: Quattor deployments. 
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Figure 1: Configuration data workflow in Quattor. 
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and access control lists (ACLs) because they allow a 
fine-grained control (an ACL can be attached to each 
template). When many users interact with the system, 
conflicts and misconfigurations may arise which re- 
quire a roll back mechanism; to this purpose, a simple 
concurrent transaction mechanism, based on standard 
version control systems, was implemented. 


Quattor’s modular architecture allows the three 
configuration management subsystems to be deployed 
in either a distributed or centralized fashion. In the 
distributed approach, profile compilation (at develop- 
ment stage) is carried out on client systems, templates 
are then checked in to a suitable database, and finally 
the deployment is initiated by invoking a separate 
operation on the server. The centralized approach pro- 
vides strict control of configuration data. The compila- 
tion burden is placed onto the central server, and users 
can only access and modify templates via a dedicated 
interface. 


Since the two paradigms provide essentially the 
same functionality, the choice between them depends 
on which fits the management model of an organiza- 
tion better. For instance, the centralized approach fits 
large computer centers well because of its strictly con- 
trolled workflow, whereas multi-site organizations such 
as GRIF prefer the distributed approach because it 
allows different parts of the whole configuration set to 
be handled autonomously. In this paper, we focus on 
the distributed approach (see the “‘Real-world Distrib- 
uted Management”’ section) as it fits best with the 
devolved management model we are presenting. 


Pan Language 


The Pan language compiler sits at the core of the 
Quattor toolkit. It compiles machine configurations 
written in the Pan configuration language by system 
administrators and produces XML files (profiles) that 
are easily consumed by Quattor clients. The Pan lan- 
guage itself has a simple, declarative syntax that 
allows simultaneous definition of configuration infor- 
mation and an associated schema. In this section, we 
focus only on the Pan features that are relevant to 
devolved management of distributed sites: validation, 
configuration reuse, and modularization. The original 
specification of Pan can be found in [10]; a better 
description of the current features of Pan is available 
in [11]. 

Validation. The extensive validation features in 
the Pan language maximize the probability of finding 
configuration problems at compile time, minimizing 
costly cleanups of deployed misconfigurations. Pan 
enables system administrators to define atomic or 
compound types with associated validation functions; 
when a part of the configuration schema is bound to a 
type, the declared constraints are automatically en- 
forced. 


Configuration reuse. Pan allows identification 
and reuse of configuration information through “‘struc- 
ture templates.’”’ These identify small, reusable chunks 
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of Pan-level configuration information which can be 
used whenever an administrator identifies an invariant 
(or nearly invariant) configuration subtree. 


Modularization. With respect to the original 
design, two new features have been developed to pro- 
mote modularization and large-scale reuse of configu- 
rations: the namespacing and loadpath mechanisms. 


A full site configuration typically consists of a 
large number of templates organized into directories 
and subdirectories. The Pan template namespacing 
mimics (and enforces) this organization much as is 
done in the Java language. The namespace hierarchy is 
independent of the configuration schema. The config- 
uration schema is often organized by low-level ser- 
vices such as firewall settings for ports, account gener- 
ation, log rotation entries, cron entries, and the like. In 
contrast, the Pan templates are usually organized 
based on other criteria like high-level services (web 
server, mail server, etc.) or by responsible person/ 
group. 

The namespacing allows various parts of the 
configuration to be separated and identified. To effec- 
tively modularize part of the configuration for reuse, 
administrators must be able to import the modules eas- 
ily into a site’s configuration and to customize them. 
Users of the Pan compiler combine a loadpath with the 
namespacing to achieve this. The compiler uses the 
loadpath to search multiple root directories for particu- 
lar, named templates; the first version found on the 
loadpath is the one that is used by the compiler. This 
allows modules to be kept in a pristine state while 
allowing sites to override any particular template. 


Further, module developers can also expose 
global variables to parameterize the module, permit- 
ting a system administrator to use a module without 
having to understand the inner workings of the mod- 
ule’s templates. 


The “Real-world Distributed Management”’ sec- 
tion explains the use of the Quattor Working Group 
(QWG) templates used to configure grid middleware 
services. The QWG templates use all of the features of 
Pan to allow distributed sites to share grid middleware 
expertise. 


Automated Installation Management 


A key feature for administering large distributed 
infrastructures is the ability to automatically install 
machines, possibly from a remote location. To this 
purpose, Quattor provides a modular framework called 
the Automated Installation Infrastructure (AII). This 
framework is responsible for translating the configura- 
tion parameters embodied in node profiles into instal- 
lation instructions suitable for use by standard installa- 
tion tools. Current AII modules use node profiles to 
configure DHCP servers, PXE boot and Kickstart- 
guided installations. 

Normally AII is set up with an install server at 
each site. However, the above mentioned technologies 
allow the transparent implementation of multi-site 
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installations, by setting up a central server and appro- 
priate relays using standard protocols [12, 13]. 


Node Configuration Management 


In Quattor, managed nodes handle their configu- 
ration process autonomously; all actions are initiated 
locally, once the configuration profile has been re- 
trieved from the repository. Each node has a set of 
configuration agents (components) that are each regis- 
tered with a particular part of the configuration 
schema. For example, the component that manages 
user accounts is registered with the path /software/com- 
ponents/accounts. A dispatcher program running on the 
node analyzes the freshly retrieved configuration for 
changes in the relevant sections, and triggers the 
appropriate components. Run-time dependencies may 
be expressed in the node’s profile, so that a partial 
order can be enforced on components’ execution. For 
example, it is important that the user accounts compo- 
nent runs before the file creation component, to ensure 
that file ownership can be correctly specified. 


By design, no control loop 1s provided for ensur- 
ing the correct execution of configuration components. 
Site administrators typically use standard monitoring 
systems to detect and respond to configuration fail- 
ures. Nagios [14] and Lemon [15] are both being used 
at Quattor sites for this purpose. In fact, Lemon has 
been developed in tandem with Quattor, and provides 
sensors to detect failures in Quattor component execu- 
tion. We discuss integration of external tools further in 
the “Integration with External Tools” section. 


While nodes normally update themselves auto- 
matically, administrators can configure the system to 
disable automatic change deployment. This is crucial 
in a devolved system where the responsibilities for, 
respectively, modifying and deploying the configura- 
tion may be separated. A typical scenario is that top- 
level administrators manage the shared configuration 
of multiple remote sites and local managers apply it 
according to their policies. For instance, software 
updates might be scheduled at different times. 


Software Management 


Quattor offers a software package management 
framework based on the separation of package reposi- 
tory and configuration. One or more physical reposito- 
ries can be placed anywhere provided they are accessi- 
ble via HTTP; the repositories’ contents are made 
known to the configuration system via special Pan 
templates. Each time the content of a repository 
changes, the corresponding template must be regener- 
ated. A node’s software composition is specified by 
package lists placed in the configuration templates: 
package names are checked against the repository 
templates, and the resulting list is compiled to a 
machine profile. In a distributed multi-site scenario, 
the benefit of this separation is clear: package reposi- 
tories can be placed in strategic locations, typically 
close to the user sites, even though package lists are 
stored in a remote location. 
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The package manager can be configured to act 
either in a secure mode, where locally-installed pack- 
ages are automatically removed, or in a flexible mode, 
where these packages are ignored. The secure mode 
allows tight control over packages installed on a node, 
indeed, the package manager will never try to install 
anything which is not explicitly listed in the node’s 
profile. Rollbacks can be easily performed as the 
package manager executes operations transactionally, 
checking that no requested change will result in a 
dependency conflict. In flexible mode, several ver- 
sions of the same package can be installed and the 
package manager can be configured to respect manual 
installation of packages not listed in the machine pro- 
file. This is ideal for devolved management: even 
when some central policy strictly dictates the basic 
software composition, local administrators may exper- 
iment with customized setups while having the guar- 
antee that their systems can be cleaned up at any time. 


Real-World Distributed Management 


The Quattor approach to managing distributed 
infrastructure proved to be effective in the deployed 
use case detailed in this section. We will focus on the 
example introduced earlier: the QWG templates for 
managing a collection of resources spread across mul- 
tiple institutions as a single grid infrastructure. We 
show how Quattor provides sufficient support for 
sharing configuration between sites and for structuring 
each site according to its own requirements. We illus- 
trate this using examples from the GRIF deployment, 
which now (2008) comprises more than 600 machines 
spread over six locations. 


Structuring Shared Configuration 


A configuration framework which is based on a 
corpus of shared templates needs to address three 
main “structuring” issues: template distribution, con- 
figuration deployment and organization of the infra- 
structure’s configuration. The following sections illus- 
trate how the QWG framework tackles them. 


Structured Configuration Distribution 


The configuration of grid software (for example, 
the Globus [16] and gLite [17] middleware) is in itself 
a challenge for configuration management systems. 
Grid software includes a wide variety of logical ser- 
vices (worker node, compute server, storage server, 
etc.), and it is possible for these to be combined on a 
single physical node. In a distributed infrastructure, 
certain parameters are common across entire infra- 
structures (such as the addresses of central grid 
servers), there are also many configuration parameters 
specific to each site (such as network settings, local 
user details, etc.), and local variations in how the ser- 
vices are configured or combined. The challenge in a 
distributed infrastructure 1s how to share common con- 
figuration while retaining maximum flexibility for 
local site customizations. 
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The solution to this problem in our context has 
been to develop a core distribution of Quattor tem- 
plates that can be used with minimal customizations 
by sites. This distribution, known as the QWG tem- 
plates, is the result of a collaborative effort among a 
set of European grid sites. This distribution can be 
used “‘as 1s”’ by collaborating sites; all they need to do 
is configure site-specific parameters (e.g., network 
addresses). New services or OS distributions need 
only to be integrated once into the core distribution, 
and can then be used by all collaborating sites. Addi- 
tionally, there is substantial scope for customization. 
The standard templates contain variables that condi- 
tionally include local templates with custom settings, 
providing great flexibility without requiring modifica- 
tion of the core templates. Together, these features 
reduce the potential for creating incompatible forks 
and minimize the number of templates maintained at 
each site. 


The QWG distribution has grown dramatically as 
new services and OS distributions have been added. 
At the time of writing, a checkout of the QWG tem- 
plates includes 2805 Pan templates: 1167 for 10 OS 
distributions, 964 for grid services, 550 for standard 
components, 115 example templates, and 9 legacy 
templates. A large proportion of these templates is 
automatically generated by processing package lists 
distributed by OS or grid vendors. Even so, a distribu- 
tion of this size needs to be carefully structured to be 
manageable; indeed, Pan namespaces are used exten- 
sively to tie templates to locations in the directory 
Structure. 


Structured Deployment 


In order to use the QWG templates, a site must 
implement a suitable configuration database as de- 
scribed in the “Devolved workflow for distributed 
management” section. We have developed the Subver- 
sion Configuration Database (SCDB) [18] to provide a 
configuration database suitable for cross-domain use. 
Authorization is enforced by the version control sys- 
tem (Subversion by default, although CVS has also 
been successfully used). In this way, standard 
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credentials can be used and arich set of source control 
options are available. 


In order to share administration load, several 
projects employ a single Quattor instance to manage a 
grid infrastructure distributed over multiple sites. Ex- 
amples are GRIF [6] in Paris, BEGrid [4] in Belgium, 
and Grid-Ireland (see Table 1 for characteristics). A 
feature of such management schemes is that access to 
the configuration must be controlled based on the 
identity of the user, so that administrators from differ- 
ent sites can safely implement their own modifications 
without disrupting other sites. This is easy to imple- 
ment when configuration information is stored in a 
version control system. 


For example, within GRIF, administrators at each 
site have full control of their own clusters and site 
templates, but the right to modify standard and GRIF- 
wide templates is restricted to a set of experts. This 
ensures that the core contains only well-tested tem- 
plates. However, this does not prevent local adminis- 
trators from deploying a modified version of a core 
template at their own site. To ensure autonomy for 
local administrators, somebody who does not have the 
right to modify a “‘global”’ template can make a copy 
in his own cluster or site area and then modify it. 
When he has tested and validated his changes, he can 
submit the new template to one of the experts for inte- 
gration in the standard template set. This approach 
encourages contributions from all users, yet enforces 
strict control over the core distribution. 


A variety of techniques is used for integrating 
templates from the core repository with a particular 
site’s (or infrastructure’s) own configuration database. 
Within GRIF and BEGrid, QWG templates are 
merged into the local repository. Grid-Ireland uses 
Subversion’s “‘externals’’ [19] mechanism which 
allows direct inclusion from an external repository, 
effectively inserting a pointer to a particular revision 
of the core templates, causing them to be automati- 
cally updated as required. Local templates are then 
certified against a particular revision of the core tem- 
plates, which is then used until new features are 
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needed from the core — at this point a new revision of 
the core templates is certified. 
Structured Infrastructure Configuration 

The configuration is usually organized using the 
concepts of site and cluster. A cluster 1s an arbitrary 
grouping of machines that share configuration informa- 
tion (for example, “compute nodes” or “‘grid servers’’). 
A site 1s a logical group that defines a set of configura- 
tion elements to be shared by different clusters. For 
example, in Figure 2, there are three sites. The “LAL” 
and ““DAPNIA”’ sites contain local configuration data 
such as network settings and user accounts; the 
“GRIF” virtual site contains configuration parameters 
common to all GRIF machines (location of central 
grid services, common software lists, and user 
accounts). The LAL and DAPNIA grid clusters 
include templates from their local site and GRIF, 
while the LAL desktops cluster only includes the 
local LAL templates as it is not part of the GRIF infra- 
Structure. 


The sites associated with a cluster are specified 
as an ordered list that defines their precedence in the 
template search path. For example, for the ““LAL Grid 
nodes”’ cluster, if the template users.tpl exists in both 
the LAL and GRIF sites, the version from LAL will be 
selected as LAL appears first in the list. This tech- 
nique is used within QWG to create a hierarchical 
structure; a template in the core distribution can be 
easily overridden by creating a copy of it in a higher- 
priority site (e.g., the local site). 

Local Customization 


Quattor and Pan as used in the QWG templates 
provide two main methods for customization: load- 
paths, which are used for high-level switches between 
versions and hook variables, which allow the inclusion 
of custom templates to tweak a specific area of the 
configuration space. 


Loadpaths. Each site is likely to deploy a differ- 
ent mix of base OS types, each of which needs its own 
package lists and configuration. From time to time, a 
node (say a web server) will need to be upgraded to a 
new OS release, while preserving any custom configu- 
ration. For example, consider a Xen host machine 
which needs to install OS-specific RPM packages for 
the core Xen software; the machine’s “‘object”’ tem- 
plate includes the template rpms/xen/host: 

object template xenhost0l1; 
variable LOADPATH = list(’os/s1450-x86_64’); 
include {’rpms/xen/host’}; 
and the template referenced is available for two plat- 
forms in two different directories: 
os/s1450-x86_64/rpms/xen/host.tpl 
os/s1510-x86_64/rpms/xen/host.tpl 
The LOADPATH definition instructs the compiler to 
prefix its search path with the string os/sl450-x86_64, 
so that the template found is os/sl450-x86_64/roms/ 
xen/host. By simply changing the loadpath, the 
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machine profile can be upgraded to use a different ver- 
sion. A similar technique can be applied for version- 
specific configuration, for example variables that take 
different values depending on the OS version. In 
QWG the loadpath for OS templates is set using a 
simple hash structure that maps machine names to OS 
version. A configurable default is also provided re- 
moving the need to set up a mapping for each 
machine. 


Hook variables. Another approach commonly 
used in QWG is the use of hook variables that allow 
sites to integrate their own custom templates. Most of 
the core templates that configure services or node 
types contain a conditional include block. The block 
checks the value of a variable and includes the refer- 
enced template if the variable 1s set. 


For example, the template that sets up the basic 
services for a cluster head node contains the following 
line: 

variable CE_CONFIG_SITE ?= null; 
## Add local customization to standard 


# configuration, if any 
include { CE_CONFIG_SITE }; 


In order to customize a local head node, an ad- 
ministrator creates a new template containing the cus- 
tomization (say tcd_torque_config.tpl) and then simply 
sets the variable CE_CONFIG_SITE to the name of this 
template. The basic machine type can thus be cus- 
tomized without modifying the core template. Note 
also the use of ?= in the variable assignment: this is a 
conditional assignment meaning “assign if a value is 
not already set.’’ This allows default values to be set 
that will be used if no local configuration is defined. 


A Concrete Example 


Figure 3 shows a partial inclusion graph of a 
worker node foo in the cluster bar at LAL. 


The QWG framework defines a set of ‘“‘machine 
types”’ corresponding to typical grid service elements 
and represented by dedicated templates in the names- 
pace machine-types. The part enclosed in the dashed- 
line box represents the customization space: these 
templates are looked up in a cluster-dedicated names- 
pace site/bar/ set externally as an inclusion path to the 
compiler. A first level of local LAL’s site-wide cus- 
tomization is done in machine-types/wn, where a hook 
variable WN_CONFIG_SITE defines a possible extra 
template subtree as discussed above: for instance, 
some of the “‘local grid parameters,’’ as shown in Fig- 
ure 2, are set here. A second level of customization for 
the OS is done in site/cluster_info, where the variable 
NODE_OS_VERSION_DB defines the template in which 
the mapping between machine names and platforms is 
done (site/os/version_db): here foo is mapped to sl450- 
i386. At this point, all the information for selecting 
OS-dependent templates is almost completely defined: 
the last bit is the loadpath which is set in os/version; 
then config/glite/3.1/base and its cascading templates are 
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searched in the namespace 0s/sl450-i386. With refer- 
ence to Figure 2, all the information in this subtree 
comes from the GRIF site’s template set. 


To give an idea of the configuration space size of 
a worker node, there are 32 platform-dependent tem- 
plates and 195 platform-independent templates with 
local site-wide customizations. In addition, there are 
25 upstream platform-dependent templates (out of 
1208 OS templates) and 138 upstream platform-inde- 
pendent templates (out of 1109 grid and standard tem- 
plates) without local site-wide customization. 


Flexible Deployment Architecture 


The use of a high-level language and a source 
control system facilitate maintainable sharing and cus- 
tomization of configuration information between sites. 
However, flexibility of deployment architecture is also 
important for integrating disparate sites. 


It is important not to mandate a deployment 
architecture for sites wishing to collaborate. Local 
preferences or policies may lead to different imple- 
mentations at partner sites. Because Quattor is highly 
modular, each site can choose which elements of their 
infrastructure to share and which to keep private. 
Often a similar configuration will be used for all sites 
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within a collaboration, but this is not required. Figure 
4 shows a variety of sites participating in a single dis- 
tributed infrastructure. There is a common configura- 
tion database holding core templates and parameters 
common to all sites, and a shared package repository 
holding common software. Each site has a set of local 
machines and an installer that performs their initial 
installation. 

e Site 1 is an advanced site with a high degree of 
customization. It hosts its own local configura- 
tion database with site-specific templates. These 
are combined with the core templates from the 
common database to generate a complete config- 
uration for the site, with machine profiles served 
locally. This is essentially the model used within 
BEGrid [4]. 

Site 2 still requires local configuration but to a 
lesser extent. It does not install custom software 
locally and so uses the shared package reposi- 
tory exclusively. While the local configuration 
database is logically distinct, 1t may actually be 
hosted on the same server as the shared reposi- 
tory. This is the case within GRIF [6]. 

Site 3 1s completely dependent on the shared 
configuration and is thus centrally managed. 
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All configuration and software are sourced 
from the shared database. High-level templates 
are compiled to low-level profiles at the central 
site and pushed out to a machine profile reposi- 
tory at the site. A similar process is used for 
software; packages are mirrored locally, but are 
treated as part of the same logical repository. 
This is the model used within Grid-Ireland [5]. 


For comparison, Site X is a traditional comput- 
ing center where all configuration and software pack- 
ages are retrieved from local servers, as happens at 
CERN’s computer center [20]. 


Experience with Distributed Deployment 


The QWG templates have been used to configure 
production sites since 2005. As such, we have gath- 
ered some experience on using Quattor to manage 
sites, and we present some reflections here. 


What Worked Well 


Distributed configuration database. The origi- 
nal installation of Quattor at CERN uses a single con- 
figuration database which is accessed via a proprietary 
interface that enables users to check in and compile 
templates. This approach does not allow offline work- 
ing as it requires a connection to the central database 
at all times. For this reason, a Subversion-based con- 
figuration database was developed which allows ad- 
ministrators to treat configuration like source code, 
using all the features of the version-control system 
directly. Thus configurations can even be developed 
and tested (at least to confirm that they compile cor- 
rectly) on an offline laptop, and then deployed when 
network connectivity is available again. 


Complete representation of system state. One 
of the key benefits of Quattor profiles is that they hold 
the complete configuration state of a particular system 
in a structured form. Within a particular machine’s 
configuration, this means that multiple components 
can access the system configuration (for example, the 
list of users defined could be accessed both by the ssh 
component and the accounts component). Machines 
can also access the configurations of other machines, 
which is useful for configuring monitoring servers that 
need to aggregate descriptions of the whole site, and 
for virtual machines, where host VMs need access to 
the configuration of their guests. This is done in a con- 
trolled way, via Pan constructs that allow to access 
machine profiles’ contents. 


Namespaces and loadpaths. These two features 
(new since the earlier Pan paper) have proved to be 
extremely useful in managing the large set of tem- 
plates now in use. Namespaces allow hierarchical 
naming schemes to be enforced, resulting in a clear 
structure for the overall distribution (for example, a 
component schema definition template (schema.tpl) 
with the name components/accounts/schema must be 
located in a directory whose path ends in compo- 
nents/accounts. 
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Loadpaths have proved useful in keeping ma- 
chine template code OS-agnostic as detailed earlier in 
the paper. They allow large portions of a machine or 
service configuration to be easily switched to a differ- 
ent OS or middleware version (the template does not 
usually have to be changed at all, as the change is made 
in an external file). They have also been used to imple- 
ment “‘stage-based deployment.” In this approach, tem- 
plates are classified as “‘development” or “produc- 
tion,” and stored under different paths accordingly. 
Again, the switch from development to production can 
be quickly affected by changing the value of the load- 
path variable. Furthermore, loadpaths are used for 
installing and configuring different versions of the same 
component. 


What Does Not Yet Work Quite So Well 


Here we list some ongoing limitations that 1m- 
pact on the day-to-day task of managing sites, together 
with our current thoughts on resolving them. 


Software dependency management. Quattor’s 
software package manager is declarative: administra- 
tors define the exact list of packages to be installed on 
a node, and the package manager is normally run in an 
enforcing mode so that no other packages are permit- 
ted to be installed locally. This behavior is different 
from other commonly-used package managers such as 
YUM and APT which automatically pull in packages 
to satisfy the dependencies of a newly-installed or 
updated package. 


The advantage of this approach is that adminis- 
trators have strict control over software on managed 
nodes. The disadvantage is that package dependencies 
must be comprehensively defined at configuration 
time rather than allowing the package manager to 
resolve them automatically. If a package list is de- 
ployed which contains unsatisfied dependencies, then 
the whole package manager transaction will fail. As 
many other components depend on the package man- 
ager having run successfully, the result is often that 
the new configuration does not take effect. As this 
failure mode was only detected after deployment, it 
proved extremely frustrating (becoming known in the 
community as ““RPM dependency hell’’). 


This is a difficult problem to solve at the time of 
profile creation because package dependency informa- 
tion 1s contained in the packages themselves which are 
typically stored in a central repository. Rather than 
implementing our own dependency checker, we de- 
cided to leverage the YUM package manager, whose 
functions are easily accessible from Python code. We 
have written a Python program that processes a given 
Quattor profile, extracts details of software reposito- 
ries used, generates YUM repository descriptors to 
represent them, and then invokes YUM code to indi- 
cate whether there are missing dependencies in the 
RPM set. This approach relies on YUM metadata 
being kept up to date on the package repository server, 
but this can easily be automated. 
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Dependencies on external tools. One of the 
goals of creating a shared configuration distribution is 
to reduce the learning curve needed to establish a new 
Quattor installation. Quattor has been designed to 
make as much use of standard services as it can. For 
example, network installation in Quattor uses DHCP, 
PXE, and Kickstart, as well as relying on correct DNS 
configuration. In principle this 1s a good thing as it 
makes Quattor easier to integrate with existing infra- 
structures. However, when new, inexperienced people 
want to join a collaboration with a new site, they must 
master all of these services (at least to the point where 
they can debug problems) before they can install a sin- 
gle box! 


Fine-grained authorization. As configuration 
management becomes more widely distributed through 
a larger number of people, authorization and control 
become extremely important in maintaining the qual- 
ity of the deployed machine configurations. A critical 
issue 1n distributed management is that of fine-grained 
access control to restrict users from interfering with 
configuration that lies outside their sphere of control. 
To date, this has been handled by enforcing authoriza- 
tion for templates in the configuration database. For 
example, administrators of a particular cluster might 
be restricted to editing the templates for their own 
cluster machines in an effort to prevent them from 
modifying the configuration of core services. How- 
ever, this is not a sufficient solution, as any template 
can modify any part of the configuration namespace. 
A solution is needed that ties authorization at the tem- 
plate level (enforced by the configuration database) to 
authorization at the level of portions of the profile 
namespace (this must be enforced by the compiler). 


Structure templates (see the “‘Pan Language”’ 
section) provide a partial solution for this. An admini- 
strator allowed to edit such a template can modify 
only a small and well defined sub-tree of the configu- 
ration hierarchy. However, a structure template can 
read the entire hierarchy, and this still has to be 
restricted in some way. 


Debugging a complex configuration. The trade- 
off for having so much flexibility is an increased diffi- 
culty in debugging a complex configuration instance. 
Indeed, the high-level Pan representation is based on 
dynamic includes which are resolved at compilation 
time, so that, “navigating” the templates becomes 
almost impossible. This has increasingly generated 
frustration among QWG users, limiting the possibility 
of a closer than just operational approach for people 
who wish to better understand and contribute to Quat- 
tor developments. As a response, we are developing 
some facilities for visualizing and browsing a site’s 
configuration via different graphic formats. 


Lessons Learned 


Here we describe the features which have proved 
to be crucial in sharing configuration between sites. 
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Stability of the core configuration. One of the 
key problems for early adopters of the QWG template 
distribution was the instability of configuration mech- 
anisms. The developers were still working out the best 
way to represent the complex configuration, and so the 
underlying data structures frequently changed. This 
caused great frustration for those using the configura- 
tion as local templates had to be continually adapted. 
As a result of this experience, backward-compatibility 
is now a key goal for the QWG templates. In many 
cases, this is achieved by hiding the internal details of 
the data structures behind simpler functions. For 
example, the configuration of Xen guests is performed 
by setting various parameters (e.g., the list of guests 
on a particular machine) and then including the config- 
ure_xen_guests template which fills in the relevant part 
of the profile. The internal representation may change, 
but the interface for users remains the same. 


Low-effort mechanisms for applying updates. 
Quattor is principally used to configure grid systems 
that rely heavily on external distributions both for 
basic OS functionality and grid middleware. Updates 
to both are regularly released and must be deployed to 
ensure that systems remain secure. The general ap- 
proach taken in QWG is to automatically include a 
template that “upgrades” any packages selected to the 
latest versions from the OS or middleware’s updates. 
The update list is automatically generated from the OS 
or middleware updates directory. 


Integration With External Tools 


Implementing a distributed infrastructure requires 
peaceful coexistence with systems already in place at 
various sites. Collaborating sites often have existing 
commitments to deployed tools for monitoring, man- 
agement, or reporting. A key requirement for a distrib- 
uted configuration management system is the ability to 
integrate smoothly with such local systems. Because 
configuration information is stored in a structured fash- 
ion, it can easily be reused to generate configuration 
files for new external tools. 


This topic is a major focus for the expanding 
Quattor community as new tools are encountered. In 
this section we describe some existing integration work 
that links systems for monitoring, virtualization, and 
user desktop management into Quattor infrastructures. 


Monitoring. Configuration of monitoring tools 
such as Nagios [14] and Lemon [15] often requires the 
administrator to define lists of machines with their 
associated services. This information is needed to 
determine how to group machines together for report- 
ing and which sensors to read on a given machine. 


With Quattor, this information is already avail- 
able, as configurations are structured in terms of ser- 
vice and node types. Hence the configuration lists 
needed for monitoring tools can be automatically 
derived from the configuration database. It has proved 
straightforward to implement Pan functions that 
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extract information about all existing nodes and pro- 
vide it to the Nagios templates. These templates can 
then generate complex, fine-grained policies, for in- 
stance raise an alarm if the load on a single-CPU 
node goes above three, but hold that same alarm on 
four-CPU nodes until the load reaches 8, without 
explicitly instructing Nagios about how many proces- 
sors each node has. Also, node-specific checks can be 
specified, and hosts not listed in the configuration 
database can be added to the Nagios configuration. 
This is useful when monitoring external services, such 
as routers. 


Virtualization. A major strength of a Quattor 
configuration database is the ability to reference con- 
figuration parameters from other services or even 
machines. This has proved particularly useful in the 
configuration of virtualization, where a number of 
guest nodes are hosted as virtual machines (VMs) on a 
host. The configuration of a VM has two dimensions: 
the configuration of the node itself (its network set- 
tings, users, services, etc.) and the configuration 
needed on the host to run the VM (location of file sys- 
tem storage, virtual MAC address, boot mechanism, 
etc.). The node configuration resides in the profile as 
normal, and much of the “external” configuration 
resides in the machine’s hardware description template 
which lists disk sizes, RAM size, and network cards. 
The host can thus reference this information and use it 
to generate the VM configuration files. 


In broader terms, Quattor supports virtual ma- 
chines using the concept of an enclosure. An enclo- 
sure 1S an entity composed of a parent and one or 
many children. The parent is always a Quattor repre- 
sentation of a physical machine whereas a child can 
represent either a physical or virtual machine. This 
allows modeling of real hardware enclosures as well 
as virtual machines. 


Quattor-based virtualization management using 
Xen has already been deployed in production environ- 
ments [21] and OpenVZ virtualization has also been 
implemented. A variety of methods for instantiating 
VM file systems has been used, ranging from full 
PXE-based automatic installation to bootstrapping 
from pre-built images. In all cases, AII is used to 
guide the installation and bootstrap procedure for vir- 
tual machines. 


User desktops. Once administrators see the bene- 
fit of having grid clusters and services under Quattor 
management, they often look around to see whether 
other parts of their infrastructure can also benefit. At 
UAM, Quattor is used to manage Linux installations on 
about forty user desktops that also have a Windows par- 
tition. Typically, desktop users have little knowledge of 
system administration, and often tend to deviate from 
security policies, for instance, by installing unautho- 
rized software. 


Using Quattor allows administrators to keep all 
machines in compliance with site’s policies. Quattor’s 
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management tools can be configured to automatically 
remove any unauthorized software and user accounts. 
Other security measures such as firewall rules or con- 
trolled privilege escalation (1.e., sudo) can also be con- 
figured by the administrators without imposing addi- 
tional burdens on users. 


AI can detect and preserve existing file systems 
on the disks, and so Windows installations can live 
side by side with Quattor-managed Linux installations. 
This is a specific example of a general principle in 
Quattor, where parts of the machine’s configuration 
can effectively be ignored in order to delegate their 
management to other tools. This flexibility enables 
system administrators to “start small,” initially just 
managing a small set of critical services. By gradually 
extending Quattor management, they can consolidate 
configuration information, making the most of their 
investment in Quattor. 


Related Work 


Fabric management systems abound in both the 
open source and the commercial sector. Some systems 
like Oscar [22] and Rocks Clusters [23] use pre-built 
system images, creating new machines by installing 
and customizing a pre-built file system. Active Direc- 
tory [24] provides a hierarchical schema for managing 
network resources, but it does not easily allow handling 
arbitrary (i.e., non-Microsoft) services and SW pack- 
ages. Other systems define declarative languages [3] to 
facilitate the configurations of machines within the fab- 
ric. For a complete survey, see the literature [25, 26]. 
We believe that systems using high-level declarative 
languages can provide the flexibility needed to imple- 
ment distributed management infrastructures. Here, we 
compare the language features in four systems — LCFG 
[1], Cfengine [27], Puppet [28], and PoDIM [29] — to 
those in Pan. 


LCFG relies on configuration source files ex- 
pressed in a high-level declarative language which are 
transformed into low-level, machine-readable XML 
profiles, similar to Quattor. However, LCFG’s config- 
uration language, based on the C pre-processor, 1s lim- 
ited when compared to Pan. It lacks user-defined 
types, user-defined functions, and validation con- 
structs for expressing constraints (although see PoDIM 
discussion below). It doesn’t provide any equivalent to 
Pan’s namespaces and loadpath, whose importance we 
have demonstrated for devolved management of re- 
motely distributed clusters based on different architec- 
tures. A number of the authors have experience with 
using LCFG to manage grid sites. The main limita- 
tions we found in practice were the lack of an overall 
configuration schema, which made it difficult to share 
information between components, and the lack of 
easy-to-use programming-language features such as 
hash data structures and iterators. 


Cfengine is a policy-based configuration man- 
agement system in which each managed host belongs 
to one or more classes for which some policies apply. 
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Since a policy specifies the actions requested to align 
a part of the system with the desired state, the configu- 
ration description 1s partly procedural [3]. This makes 
it difficult to reason about the relations of different 
configuration parts; in fact, there is no validation sup- 
port. Although Cfengine’s language provides func- 
tions for manipulating parts of the managed system, 
such as symbolic links, it lacks more refined con- 
structs like type definitions and inclusion statements. 
This paradigm does not easily allow hierarchical 
schemes, limiting the possibilities for devolved man- 
agement over distributed sites. 


Puppet uses a high-level declarative language 
with a feature set similar to that of Pan’s. In the Pup- 
pet language one can define resources with associated 
attributes. The language permits the administrator to 
define values as well as providing defaults. In addi- 
tion, classes can be defined to group resources into 
high-level units. Further, modules can be defined and 
shared with others. The real difference with Pan is the 
validation. Puppet validates the schema on the server, 
but only validates the attribute values once the config- 
uration is instantiated on the client. This provides late 
notification of problems and limits the possibilities of 
cross-machine validation. 


PoDIM is a recently proposed language aiming, 
like Pan, to provide high-level configuration manage- 
ment [29]. Compilers for both languages operate in the 
same manner, converting source configuration files 
into a series of XML configuration files, one for each 
managed node. Pan uses a declarative syntax and 
PoDIM uses a rule-based one. One distinctive feature 
of PoDIM 1s its ability to define cross-machine con- 
straints via the rules declared by the system admini- 
strator. Pan provides similar features via validation 
functions that can verify consistent configurations 
between machines. The primary difference is how 
inconsistent configurations are resolved. PoDIM 
solves for alternate configurations consistent with the 
declared rules; Pan requires that a system administra- 
tor change the configuration to resolve the identified 
problem. 


Other important features of high-level configura- 
tion languages are the ability to define a configuration 
schema, mechanisms for propagating common config- 
uration parameters between machines, and multiple 
inheritance of attributes and constraints. Both lan- 
guages have facilities for all of them. PoDIM defines a 
schema through class attributes, rules, and invariants; 
Pan, as shown above, uses an extended typing system. 
In Pan, a managed object may only read information 
from another object’s configuration. This 1s accom- 
plished through use of the value() function and is criti- 
cal for cross-object validation. PoDIM uses commands 
to allow managed objects to set attributes within other 
objects. PoDIM naturally allows multiple inheritance 
through the underlying Eiffel implementation. With 
Pan, any path can have multiple types bound to it, 
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thereby allowing multiple inheritance of validation 
constraints. 


PoDIM has an internal mechanism to authorize 
(or deny) certain changes to a configuration based on 
identity, an important feature in environments where 
many people maintain a fabric’s configuration. Pan 
currently has no equivalent functionality. The Quattor 
toolkit instead controls access to particular source con- 
figuration files; this avoids accidental modifications 
but cannot prevent malicious changes. 


Recent collaborative work between the LCFG 
and PoDIM teams [30], has shown that integration of 
the two is possible. It also identified a couple issues 
(slow performance and configuration oscillation) that 
will need to be eliminated before PoDIM can be used 
in production. The paper also indicates that a unified 
language combining the features of LCFG and PoDIM 
is desired; Pan to a large extent does combine them. 
Moreover, production use of Pan has been shown to be 
scalable and manageable, handling up to 8K machines 
efficiently in the deployment at CERN’s computing 
center. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


With the adoption of grid computing, it has 
become increasingly common for different institutions 
to group their resources and present them as a single 
logical site. The consequence is a new type of fabric — 
a co-managed, distributed infrastructure composed of 
multiple physical sites in different administrative do- 
mains. Quattor meets the main requirements for the 
management of such a system: sharing of common 
configuration data, possibility of local site customiza- 
tions, use of standard secure communication proto- 
cols, and flexibility. 


Quattor’s effectiveness mostly comes from the 
use of Pan, a declarative high-level configuration lan- 
guage which allows the definition of hierarchical con- 
figuration schemes using a simple syntax. The names- 
pacing and loadpath features permit large-scale reuse 
of a configuration’s parts and foster the collaborative 
deployment and management practices which enable 
the use case described in this paper. The most interest- 
ing result of this collaboration is a complete configu- 
ration framework, the QWG templates, intended for 
the configuration of grid services. 


Having more actors on the scene requires a 
tighter control. Pan supports validation, that is, defini- 
tion and checking of constraints before deployment. 
Also, appropriate means for authenticating and autho- 
rizing users and machine profile transfers are provided 
by Quattor. The result is an effective devolved man- 
agement mechanism, with a reduced probability of 
service disruption due to misconfigurations or mis- 
chievous interventions. 


Quattor’s modularity and use of standard proto- 
cols make it attractive in a wide spectrum of different 
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site configurations. The elements of the Quattor tool- 
kit — the configuration databases, tools for software 
installation management, tools for package repository 
management, and automated installation facilities — 
can be used, ignored, or replaced to meet the specific 
needs of a site, while peacefully coexisting with other 
management tools. The proof of this flexibility is the 
variety of use cases described in this paper: BEGrid 
relying mainly on local customizations for the config- 
uration, GRIF which uses a local configuration reposi- 
tory and a shared package repository, and Grid-Ireland 
which depends completely on shared, centrally man- 
aged, repositories. 

The Quattor toolkit is a mature solution used by 
a large number of diverse sites. Mature, however, does 
not mean static: the Quattor toolkit continues to 
evolve incrementally in response to the needs of the 
Quattor community, which now includes industrial as 
well as academic users. While Quattor usage is still 
concentrated within the academic grid community, the 
model we propose is more widely applicable. For 
example, large multi-national corporations already run 
their own grid-like infrastructures spread across geo- 
graphical locations. Policies at individual sites may 
differ due to local historical or legal constraints, 
resulting in the same requirements for sharing and 
specialization we have already described. Mergers and 
acquisitions may result in an ever-changing set of pol- 
icy domains and local tools that must all be integrated 
into a coherent whole. These are similar problems to 
those faced by distributed grid sites; similar solutions 
could be applied. 


Quattor also functions well as a general fabric 
management system and is being used successfully in 
other, more traditional scenarios, such as that of a 
large centralized computer center like at Nikhef, 
CNAF, and CERN. In fact, many of those who started 
using Quattor to manage their grid infrastructures are 
now putting other aspects of their operations (mail 
servers, desktops, etc.) under Quattor control. 


Quattor is a complex tool with a steep learning 
curve: although the community provides an active 
support, we need to improve our knowledge base, 
which entails providing clear use cases and possibly 
out-of-the-box solutions. We are also actively working 
on mitigating the difficulties encountered by new 
users via tools for visualizing a site’s configuration. 
Another area for further development is the integration 
with tools for handling migration of virtual machines: 
this is somewhat conflicting with the base line dictat- 
ing that a node should look as it 1s declared to be, 
since dynamically changing the location of a virtual 
machine necessarily modifies the node’s configura- 
tion. Moreover, in response to increasingly rising 
security concerns, we are discussing how to extend 
Pan to support an authorization mechanism that di- 
rectly protects parts of the configuration schema (not 
just templates). On the same line, we are working on 
integrating Quattor with SELinux: we need to define 
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minimum contexts for the core services and confine 
them accordingly, as well as to manage target nodes’ 
configuration via an NCM component. 
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ABSTRACT 


Experience with a crudely delegated user interface to our internally developed configuration 
management system convinced us that delegated access to configuration systems was worth 
pursuing properly. This paper outlines our approach to authorising access both to individual 
aspects of configurations and to collections of configurations. We advocate the use of authorisation 
of some kind on configuration changes and we believe that the system of authorising primitive 
manipulations of a configuration representation outlined herein could be accommodated by a 
number of existing configuration systems. The authorisation system described 1s still experimental 
and we regret that real world experience of the system in use with end users is not yet available. 


Introduction 


There are a number of configuration manage- 
ment systems for computers [12, 13, 15, 6, 7, 14]. Of 
those, all those known to us assume that use of the 
configuration management system will be restricted to 
those people who would have been system administra- 
tors on the managed collection of computers in the 
absence of the configuration management system. One 
can usually use file-system permissions or other mech- 
anisms (inherited ACLs operating in a similar fashion 
to file-system permissions in Active Directory [10] or 
database access controls in SMS) to allow or deny 
access to the configuration representations of comput- 
ers, but those mechanisms are difficult to use in a 
structured manner, do not allow delegated control of 
sub-parts of machine configuration information and, 
with the exception of Active Directory’s ACLs, are not 
at all designed with configuration delegation in mind. 


There are a number of reasons it is desirable to 
delegate configuration management as much as possi- 
ble: 

e Avoiding extra work and bureaucratic delay. 

If a system does not delegate some control to 

end users, those who need something about 

their system changed (for example a new appli- 


population of 300 and a user population of 200, 
there are around 400 delegated configuration 
changes per month. That’s 20 change requests 
per working day that would otherwise need an 
IT team member to enact. We would expect the 
rate of change requests to increase slightly if 
access was delegated to more configuration 
aspects. 

End user satisfaction. End users /ike to feel in 
control of their computers. A system that gives 
them as much control as can possibly be given 
is more likely to be popular. 

Separation of expertise. Large organisations — 
the ones who are most likely to require configu- 
ration management tools — have larger teams of 
administrators. Responsibility may be distrib- 
uted among these administrators in different 
ways — some may be responsible for servers, 
with responsibilities split by server or service, 
others may be responsible for groups of clients, 
split by location. Still others may have a 
responsibility that covers a domain of expertise 
— for example, networking. It ought to be possi- 
ble to support the various ways that the organi- 
sation might choose to delegate responsibility. 


cation added) cannot realise that change with- 
out speaking to an operator of the configuration 
management system. This required interaction 
between two people creates extra work for the 
operators (and probably also for the end users). 
Also, a certain amount of delay between re- 
quest and action is inevitable, which is undesir- 
able to the end user and usually detrimental to 
the operation of the business. 

The version of our tool currently in service, 
which does not include the authorisation fea- 
tures described in this paper, nonetheless allows 
end users to perform some basic configuration 
tasks via a graphical interface — namely manip- 
ulating packages and printers. From a computer 


Of course, there are also extra complications 
when many people can edit configuration information. 
¢ Conflicts in intent. When many people from 
different parts of an organisation can contribute 
configuration instructions, any given computer 
might be given conflicting instructions from 
multiple sources. There is no guarantee that 
those contributing to the configuration of the 
computer even agree on what it should do. The 
configuration management system must have a 
method of resolving such conflicts. 

e Accidental breakage. End users are not usu- 
ally, and should not have to be, experts in con- 
figuring computers — individually or en mass. 
This lack of expertise could easily result in 
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breakage, either of their own computer or fur- 
ther afield unless the system guards against it. 
An example of this would be trying to make 
two mutually exclusive configuration changes, 
or making only one change of a dependent pair. 
e Malicious intent. If an interface into the config- 
uration management system is provided to every- 
one, then either the interface or the system itself 
must guard against input with malicious intent. 


Of the systems mentioned above, only Active 
Directory with its LDAP based hierarchy explicitly 
allows for delegation and sub-delegation of computer 
configuration on collections of computers. Active 
Directory’s tree structure suffers from the deficiencies 
inherent in single inheritance trees outlined later, how- 
ever. These have a negative impact on the way that 
configuration information may be organised and com- 
posed, and on the way that configuration tasks may be 
delegated. None of those systems allow delegation of 
access to aspects [2, 3] of the configuration — if one 
has access to the object representing the computer, one 
can change anything the configuration management 
system 1s capable of controlling. 


In this paper, a method for organising and dele- 
gating access to configuration information is dis- 
cussed. These ideas have been implemented in an (as 
yet) experimental extension to our existing configura- 
tion management system, ‘“‘Machination”’ [11]. 


First, strategic goals and desired features and 
properties of the system are discussed. The paper then 
covers two main authorisation topics: how to represent 
and manipulate configuration information such that 
control over aspects can be authorised; and how to 
organise configuration information when dealing with 
many configuring entities and configurable objects. 


Goals 


With the above justification in mind, the follow- 
ing high level goals were set and used as guidelines to 
extend our existing configuration management system. 

1. Maximise delegation. Use delegation to help 
improve acceptance of the configuration man- 
agement system and to streamline the configu- 
ration change process. Any delegation so intro- 
duced should also have authorisation and ac- 
cess controls sufficient to satisfy management 
that the system will not be misused, where the 
meaning of “‘misused”’ is defined by manage- 
ment. 

2. Structure with flexibility. The system should 
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purpose or their physical locations, along with a 
number of other criteria. 


At a more detailed level, the following require- 


ments relevant to authorisation were set for the sys- 


tem: 
L. 


Ability to authorise access to configuration 
aspects individually. This is required to achieve 
the strategic goal of Maximising Delegation, 
allowing delegated access to people who could 
not be granted access to the whole configuration. 
This feature should allow one to guard against 
malicious intent targeted at an the configuration 
representation of an individual configurable ob- 
ject. 


. Ability to authorise access to collections of 


some kind. To effectively manage large numbers 
of configurable objects without large amounts of 
effort, the configuration systems mentioned 
above all have facilities to collect objects in 
some way before applying configuration in- 
structions. The authorisation layer should be 
capable of applying to the same kinds of col- 
lections. 


. Inheritance and/or aggregation. It was decided 


early on that the configuration system should 
have an inheritance or aggregation structure for 
configuration instructions. The structure chosen 
is described later. Although this feature is more 
targeted towards the organisation of configura- 
tion instructions, it has strong implications for 
the way authorisation should work. 


. Merging and conflict resolution mechanism. 


The organisational structure mentioned above 
requires a mechanism for merging configura- 
tion information from multiple potentially con- 
flicting sources. This mechanism has conse- 
quences for authorisation and delegation, as 
described later. 


. User interface. There is no use in giving peo- 


ple permission to do something if they lack the 
means to do it. Delegating configuration to end 
users requires a user interface that is suitable 
for end users to use. 


. Dependency mechanism. This is required to 


alleviate the accidental breakage problem de- 
scribed above. Machination has such a depen- 
dency mechanism, but it is not discussed fur- 
ther since it is only peripherally related to 
authorisation. 


be compatible with with the way people and 
things are organised now, or most naturally — not 
the other way around. This requires a flexible 
structure with which to organise both configura- 
tion and authorisation information. Delegation 
should be possible to individual end-users, to 
experts based on their expertise, over computers 
based on their organisational affiliation or their 


Authorising Access to Configuration Aspects 


The ability to authorise access to configuration 
aspects individually requirement, set out above, requires 
the system to authorise access to individual configura- 
tion aspects. These aspects are elements of configura- 
tion information which are logically connected in some 
way — packages, web server configuration, network set- 
tings or the like. To facilitate this, a representation for 
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configuration information was sought with the follow- 
ing properties: 

e The rules for constructing representations must 
allow representations that are capable of repre- 
senting all required configurations! 

One should be able to collect related configura- 
tion elements together so that access to related 
elements can be authorised and delegated sensi- 
bly. 

One should be able to utilise a finite, and 
preferably small, number of primitive instruc- 
tions to manipulate the representation. Authori- 
sation rules will apply to these primitives, so 
each primitive should have a limited scope so 
as to avoid the potential for circumnavigating 
said authorisation. 

In the rest of this section, the particular XML repre- 
sentation used in Machination and the primitives used 
to manipulate it are described. 


The XML Representation 


In our case the representation chosen was based 
on XML with the following restrictions: 

1. Mixed content elements are not allowed. Every 
element should either contain child elements or 
text — not both. It 1s permissible for elements to 
contain nothing (normally carrying their infor- 
mation in their attributes). 

2. Every element whose tag could appear multiple 
times within a given parent must be given an id 
attribute, which is unigue amongst that ele- 
ment’s siblings with the same tag. 

3. The id attribute must only be used for the pur- 
pose outlined above. 

Rules 1 and 2 together guarantee that every element in 
the representation can be uniquely referenced by an 
xpath of the form: 


/tag/arrayTag[@id=’idl’]/tag/... 


This is important for the configuration manipulating 
instructions described in the next section. In fact, since 
the id attribute is the only one required to address ele- 
ments, in many cases xpaths are abbreviated to the form: 


/tag/arrayTag[id1l]/tag/... 


Rule 3 is stated for completeness, though it is consid- 
ered unlikely that anyone would wish to use the id 
attribute for anything else. 


Assuming a mechanism exists for translating 
XML to real configuration (and it does exist) the 


is_allow: 1 

entities: joe 

operation: add_elt 

xml_path: —_ /profile/worker[packageman-1] 


pattern: <pattern> 


problem of configuration management has been re- 
duced to producing and distributing valid XML for 
that mechanism. Quite a number of configuration 
management systems take a similar approach — for 
example LCFG distributes configuration information 
via an XML representation [4], while bcfg2 configura- 
tions are specified in XML [5]. The rules described 
above restrict our XML representation to be simpler 
than would be allowed in plain XML, and allow it to 
be manipulated using a set of primitive operations (as 
described in the next section) which require the unique 
xpaths described above to address elements in the rep- 
resentation. It 1s those primitive operations to which 
authorisation rules are applied. 


Configuration Manipulating Primitives 


XML representations conforming to the rules 
described above may be manipulated using the follow- 
ing primitives: 

e add_elt <element_path> 

e del_elt <element_path> 

e set_att <element_path> <attribute name> <value> 

e del_att <element_path> <attribute_name> 

e set_text <element_path> <text> NB — also erases 
any child elements. 

e order <tag_path> <id> <first|last> or 

order <tag_path> <id1> [beforelafter] <id2> 
All element_paths are abbreviated xpaths as described 
earlier. All primitives are declarative in the sense 
defined by LCFG [1], which means that add_elt and 
the like are slightly mis-named. A name more in keep- 
ing with it’s function might be ‘ensure_elt_exists’, but 
this was judged a little unwieldy. It is also worthy of 
note that the primitives described above allow reason- 
ably general XML to be constructed. This results in 
the above approach potentially having quite wide 
applicability. 

In Machination these primitives are called con- 
figuration instructions and are collected together in a 
hierarchical structure as described later. 


Authorisation of Configuration Instructions 


The instruction set described above can be used to 
make demands about some configuration representa- 
tion. They are very general — one can construct fairly 
arbitrary XML with them — and that they are reasonably 
small in number. It is to these primitives, or configura- 
tion instructions, that authorisation rules are applied. 


Authorisation instructions are held in a database, 
and a typical instruction might be represented as 


<constraint on="tag" type="string">package</constraint> 
<constraint on="id" type="set" set_id="unrestricted packages"/> 


</pattern> 


Listing 1: Authorising configuration instructions. 
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something like that shown in Listing 1, which says 
that user joe! should be allowed to add sub-elements 
to /profile/ worker[packageman-1] as long as the sub-ele- 
ment’s tag is “package” and its id matches the name 
of one of the elements of the set “unrestricted pack- 
ages.” 


The schema for any eventual representation 
should be designed such that related pieces of configu- 
ration are bundled together in the representation. It 1s 
these related configuration pieces that form configura- 
tion aspects. An authorisation instruction relates to, 
and thus controls access to, an aspect if its xml_path 
attribute contains the XML path of the aspect. 


The optional pattern clause allows the instruction 
to be more selective, subject to the content of the 
potential change. Tags and ids may be constrained for 
add_elt and del_elt, attribute names and values for 
set_att and so on. Current constraints allowed include 
string-wise equality, regular expressions, one of a pro- 
vided list of strings, equal to the name (or other speci- 
fied) attribute of one of the members of a set and their 
appropriate negatives. 


Authorisation instructions control the ability of 
configuration instructions (primitives acting on XML) 
to access individual aspects of a configuration. The 
other promised topic for authorisation was authorising 


‘One can specify individual entities or sets of entities here, 
or a description using operators like or (require any of the 
pair), and (require both), and any N of some set. 


ACME 


edeny all 


sallow 
add _ elt 
/pkgs/package 





finance 
—— 






eallow 
set_text 
/misc/screenSaver 


eadd elt 
/pkgs/package[fin] 
sset_text 
/misc/screenSaver 
“Finance: asleep" 


<pattern> 

<con type="regex'> 
“Finance: 

</con> 

</pattern> 










access to the structure which organises configuration 
information for lots of objects, which is introduced next. 


Authorising Access to Aspects of Collections of 
Configurables 


When configuring lots of objects, it is necessary 
to collect them together in some way. Strategies for 
this include database sets with no inheritance relation- 
ship (e.g., collections in Microsoft SMS), tree inheri- 
tance (e.g., OU tree in Microsoft Active Directory) 
and inverted tree inheritance (e.g., #include in LCFG, 
groups in Bcfg). SMS’s unstructured sets lack an 
inheritance mechanism. The difference between the 
other two systems is similar to the difference between 
the is-a and has-a relationships in object oriented pro- 
gramming, though the distinction between the two is 
less clear in configuration management since ‘inheri- 
tance’ here is usually synonymous with accruing prop- 
erties and values, and has no meaning in terms of 
method inheritance and method over-rides. 


We now consider the implications of authorising 
actions on representations for these two types of inher- 
itance. 


is-a Inheritance 


This kind of structure forms a tree of categories 
with the whole organisation at the root. The categories 
can be thought of as containers (as they are in Active 
Directory), containing configurable objects and other 
containers. Configuration instructions are attached to 












eadd elt , 
/pkgs/package[app1] \ 
«set_text 

/misc/screenSaver 





marketing 
= 6 El 









«deny 

add elt 
/pkgs/package 
<pattern> 





‘eadd_ elt 
/pkgs/package[X1] 
‘del_elt 


<con on="id’ /pkgs/packageffin] 


type="set” 
setID="X" 
i> 
</pattern> 





Figure 1: Is-a inheriting tree. Rectangular call-outs show authorisation instructions, round ones show configuration 
instructions. Containers inherit authorisation instructions from all containers above them in the tree. Some paths 
and instructions are abbreviated or omitted for reasons of space. 
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containers and apply to all configurable objects in that 
container or any of its sub containers. 


Machination uses this style of inheritance (in- 
cluding multiple inheritance, as described below). 
Aspect authorisation instructions in Machination are 
attached to containers in the same way as configura- 
tion instructions, as shown in Figure 1. The authorisa- 
tion instructions determine which configuration 1n- 
structions are allowed to apply when the instructions 
are compiled into a representation, and are inherited 
from the root down the tree to the container being 
evaluated. A computer in the “finance” container in 
the tree shown would accrue instructions as shown in 
Table 1. Notice that the instruction to add package 
“fin”? attached to the finance container is allowed 
because of an authorisation instruction attached to the 
ACME container. 


has-a Inheritance 


With this kind of structure, each configurable 
object has an associated tree rooted at that object. 


computer 1 







‘allow 
set_text 
/misc/screenSaver 
=pattern=> 
<=con type= regex > 
“computer 1: 
=</con> 
</pattern> 


finance 





‘add elt 
/pkgs/packagelfin] 
‘set_text 
imisc/screenSaver 
“Finance: asleep" 


| sallow 

set_text 

imise/screenSaver 

<pattern> 

<con type="regex"> 
‘Finance: 

=/con> 

</pattem= 






eadd_elt 
/pkgs/package[app1] 
*set_text 
/misc/screenSaver 
“asleep” 


«deny all | 





sallow 
add_elt 
/pkgs/package 





sset_text 


“computer 1: asleep" 


| «deny 
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Each object can include or subscribe to collections of 
configuration instructions, and each such collection 
can include other collections. 


For this style of inheritance aspect authorisation 
instructions could be included with the collections of 
configuration instructions as shown in Figure 2. Such 
authorisation instructions would determine which con- 
figuration instructions are allowed in the collection, 
which could be evaluated either at attachment time or 
at representation compile time. 


The full list and order of authorisation instruc- 
tions (and thus the results of the authorisation step) is 
order dependent, and cannot be determined from Fig- 
ure 2 without further ordering information. This is 
explored in more detail later. 


Multiple Inheritance 
Either inheritance mechanism described above 
can support multiple inheritance. In is-a trees this 1s 


achieved by allowing objects to appear in more than 
one container and in has-a inverted trees by allowing 














add_elt 
/pkas/package[comp1| — 


/misc/screenSaver 


marketing 










‘add_elt 
ipkgs/package[X 1] 
-del_elt 
ipkgs/packageffin] 


add_elt 

/pkgs/package 

<pattern> 

=con on="id" 
type="set" 
setiID="%" 

[> 

</pattern> 


Figure 2: Has-a inheriting inverted tree. The two ACME icons represent the same file. Inheritance of authorisation 
instructions is order dependent, as explained later in the “Conflicts and Merging” section. 


Source Instruction 
ACME _ add package “pkg1”’ 

set screensaver text “‘asleep”’ 
finance add package “‘fin”’ 


set screensaver text “‘Finance: asleep”’ 


Allowed? Reason 

allowed ACME allow packages 
denied ACME deny all 

allowed ACME allow packages 
allowed finance allow screensaver 


Table 1: Authorisation instructions for a “‘finance’’ computer. 
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more than one include or subscription. It was decided 
that Machination should support multiple inheritance 
to avoid the following two problems: 

1. Different tasks require different division cri- 
teria. For example, consider the is-a tree in 
Figure 3. This would work well for configura- 
tion tasks that follow departmental boundaries, 
like “install finance appl on all finance com- 
puters,’ but would be rather clumsy for tasks 
like “‘make A4 paper the default on all comput- 
ers in the UK,” for which one would rather the 
computers were organised like the tree shown 
in Figure 4. A similar argument follows for del- 
egation boundaries. 

2. Some objects fit more than one category. In 

general, there will be objects that require con- 
figuration information for multiple reasons, and 
that therefore ought to be in multiple cate- 
gories. 
As an example, consider the tree organised by 
department in Figure 3. Computers in the fi- 
nance container have the finance suite of appli- 
cations installed, while computers in the mar- 
keting container have the marketing suite. Now 
consider a computer that is used by both fi- 
nance and marketing people, or by a person 
who has both finance and marketing roles. Such 
a computer needs both application suites (the 
union of the two sets of applications). 


ACME 

: 
6 Ch a a 
finance marketing IT 


Figure 3: A simple tree showing ACME Corp. organ- 
ised by department. 


ACME 

CU 
a | a Zh 
UK USA The Moon 


Figure 4: A simple tree showing ACME Corp. organ- 
ised by location. 


Conflicts and Merging 


Supporting multiple inheritance immediately leads 
to the possibility of conflicts. Considering again the 
trees in Figures | and 2, if a computer exists in both the 
finance and marketing containers, or includes both 


finance and marketing files, it will have instructions 
both to add and remove the package ‘“‘fin’’. Clearly 
these conflict. These configuration instructions must 
be merged in such a way that such conflicts are 
resolved. 


The usual way this is resolved is to order the 
instructions. For is-a trees this means choosing a fixed 
evaluation order for all sibling containers. For exam- 
ple, the evaluation order of the finance and marketing 
containers in Figure 1 would need to be specified. For 
has-a inverted trees this means the inclusion order 
must be specified. In Figure 2, this would mean speci- 
fying the order in which the finance and marketing 
files were included, as well as whether the computer 1 
instructions come before or after those inclusions and 
whether the ACME file is included before or after the 
instructions in each of the marketing and finance files. 


Controlling the Hierarchy 


So far the discussion has proceeded as if the hier- 
archy (is-a or has-a) is fixed, and the results are being 
computed based on placement of configurable objects 
and instructions within that hierarchy. The shape of 
the tree structure (includes or containers), the position 
of configuration and authorisation instructions, the 
position of configurable objects and the ordering of all 
of these are important both to the final configurations 
and to the nature of delegated portions. Changes to all 
of these need to be authorised. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss 
authorisation of actions on the chosen hierarchy itself 
in any depth; however such operations fall more 
within the scope of the usual access control mecha- 
nisms to filesystem or directory objects. Machination’s 
approach is to treat the hierarchy as a configurable 
object with a representation as defined earlier and to 
authorise modifications of that representation as de- 
scribed. Thus everything is unified under one authori- 
sation system. 


Choosing One 


Both inheritance mechanisms described above 
have their advantages and disadvantages. The choice 
in Machination came from a trade-off between config- 
uration flexibility and clarity for delegated contribu- 
tors. 


The has-a model is more flexible. The fact that 
instructions can be re-ordered on a configurable object 
by configurable object basis means that conflicting 
inclusions and instructions can be re-ordered to suit. 
However, such re-ordering of inclusions changes what 
delegated contributors are allowed to change, due to 
re-ordering of the associated authorisation informa- 
tion. This makes it less clear to contributors what they 
are and are not allowed to do. This and the possibility 
of interleaving includes, configuration instructions and 
authorisation instructions also make it more difficult 
to present such information to contributors in a graphi- 
cal user interface. 
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The multiple inheriting is-a structure was chosen 
as the basis for the Machination hierarchy, in large 
part due to the relative ease of presenting compart- 
mentalised views to delegated contributors. 


Machination Specifics 


The following features of the Machination hier- 
archy are more specific design choices in Machination 
and less relevant to the discussion on how to apply 
authorisation to general configuration systems. They 
are nonetheless important design choices with respect 
to the way that delegated portions of the Machination 
hierarchy interact. 


Merge Policies 


As mentioned earlier, choosing is-a style inheri- 
tance leaves Machination with a less flexible structure. 
We gain some flexibility back by introducing the con- 
cept of merge policies which may be attached to con- 
tainers, and are applied when configuration instruc- 
tions from multiple sibling containers are merged. 


These specify the precedence of instructions 
between sibling containers depending on the contents 
of the instruction. Currently, the only information one 
can use 1s the element path to be altered, though this 
may be expanded to include details such as the 
attribute or text value being set. As an example, one 
could specify that the tree under the by network merge 
point should have precedence over the firewall area of 
a Machination Windows profile by attaching a merge 
policy of the form: 

for xml_path /profile/worker[firewall-1] \ 
local wins 
where, similarly to the authorisation instruction shown 
earlier, the policy is stored as discrete data values in 
the hierarchy, rather than as a written command. 


If there is a clash in merge policies (for example if 
two sibling containers’ policies both claim precedence 


ACME eau 












by dept by location 


subnetA 


by network 


subnet B 


over one path in the profile) the siblings order in the 
parent is used to resolve precedence, just as if the pol- 
icy statement did not exist. 


Combining merge policies with authorisation in- 
structions can be useful when delegating expertise 
specific configuration tasks. For example, suppose 
that an organisation has a networking expert. This 
expert should make sure that firewall rules are in place 
on each client appropriate for the client’s network and 
status. We can set up a merge point called by network 
and delegate full control of the substructure to the 
expert (who will have a good idea of how to structure 
it for best results). The merge policy should be set to 
give precedence to that container for firewall rules, but 
to cede precedence for everything else and the authori- 
sation instructions should allow configuration of only 
the firewall section of the profile. The expert can now 
organise computers into containers as required, per- 
haps resulting in a tree like that shown in Figure 5. 


Merge Points 


Multiple inheritance can be a dangerous thing. 
As a configurable object inherits configuration infor- 
mation from more paths it is more likely that conflicts 
will result and it becomes more difficult to follow and 
visualise a configuration back to its sources. Some 
temperance is required. As an aide to this (or perhaps 
an enforcement of it), Machination only allows con- 
figurable objects to be placed in two containers if they 
are separated by a merge point. For example, in Figure 
5, a computer could be placed in both the low risk and 
subnet A containers, but not in both the low risk and 
high risk containers. 


Merge points essentially break the multiply in- 
heriting tree up into multiple singly inheriting trees, 
which are much simpler. Merge points should be 
inserted wherever one or both of the limitations of 
singly inheriting trees appears (i.e., different division 





merge policy gives 
precedence over firewall 
section of profile 









authorisation instructions 
give permission to firewall 
section of profile 





“ by risk 
3 eu 4 4 
high risk low risk 


Figure 5: A networking expert has created a sub-tree in an area delegated for that purpose. The merge policy 
attached to “‘by network” gives this portion of the tree precedence over its siblings for firewall rules, which 
would otherwise normally take precedence due to the way they are ordered. Three containers (“‘by location’’, 
“by network’’, and “‘by risk level’’) have been nominated as merge points, which determine how configurable 


objects may be placed in the tree. 
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criteria or multiple categories are required). The idea 
is to use aS many merge points as one needs, but as 
few as one can get away with. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


We have the beginnings of a system we hope will 
allow us to reduce our configuration workload at the 
same time as making our users and our managers 
happy. Our hope is based on experience with a useful 
but deficient system and underpinned by some new 
authorisation features. We are confident we will be 
able to delegate access to configuration aspects to 
desktop and laptop systems’ end users, as well as 
more sophisticated forms of delegation with respect to 
collections of computers. 


We believe that the authorisation work presented 
here, particularly the work on authorising access to 
individual configuration aspects, is transportable to 
other configuration systems and would be pleased to 
see others consider it. To this end, the Machination 
project is being open sourced, and code, or a link to it, 
should be available at the Machination project page 
[11] by the time this paper is published. 

There is much work left to do, both on Machina- 
tion and investigating more general consequences of 
authorising configurations. Some we have identified in 


and easy. In most cases, this should involve 
picking things that the computer should 
“have” (like packages) from a list of 
available options. This mimics the current 
interface used to configure Machination 
computers. 

Authorisation rules should be capable of 
allowing our common case of “you can 
configure the computer you are sitting at.”’ 
o No one should be editing XML — not for 
configuration instructions, authorisation in- 
structions or anything else. The XML is 
there for the computers to communicate 
with each other and a friendlier interface 
should be provided. 

Sophisticated users should be able to view 
how given instructions will affect comput- 
ers throughout the tree, how given comput- 
ers inherit their configuration, where any 
conflicts are and a number of other types 
of information which span the whole or 
part of the tree. It is likely this information 
will be conveyed using toggled overlays. 
Authorised contributors should easily be 
able to determine what they have control 
over. 


O 


O 


O 
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the following. e Applicability to higher order configuration 


e Applicability to other configuration manage- 
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ment systems This paper describes a represen- 
tation designed for configuration information 
and some primitives to build such representa- 
tions which may be authorised. It goes some 
way toward describing how those configuration 
and authorisation instructions can be collected 
in the structures commonly used in other con- 
figuration systems before focusing on the struc- 
ture used in Machination. 

From this follow two broad areas for possible 
investigation: could the given representation or 
another, better one be used to provide autho- 
rised access to configuration aspects across 
configuration management systems; and could 
the work on applying the authorisation instruc- 
tions within other types of hierarchy be taken to 
the point where it is usable? 

User interface As stated in the section on 
goals, it is a requirement for us that the system 
be manipulated by a user interface which is 
suitable for use by a broad spectrum of users: 
possibly unskilled end users, computing profes- 
sionals with expertise in some domain other 
than configuration management, and configura- 
tion experts with a good overview of the whole 
configuration system. Such an interface 1s cur- 
rently under heavy development and not many 
details are available at this time, but the follow- 
ing are seen as requirements: 

o Unsophisticated use involving configuration 

of only one computer should be possible 


management A matter of ongoing research in 
configuration management is how to raise the 
level of instruction from statements like “add 
package A” or (as a set of instructions) “install 
and configure a print service” to statements 
like “ensure there are two DHCP servers on 
every subnet” [9]. In a recent paper [8], Alva 
Couch also suggested that the semantic level of 
configuration management should be adjusted, 
such that configuration management systems 
reason more about the meaning of configura- 
tion instructions, rather than the eventually 
delivered content. This paper deals with autho- 
risation at a more primitive level than either of 
these, and further investigation would be re- 
quired to determine whether the authorisation 
schemes outlined in this paper could be rele- 
vant. 

Building other representations The represen- 
tation rules outlined allow fairly general XML 
to be generated. The main restriction being the 
lack of mixed content elements. from this fol- 
low two areas of investigation: what things 
might one want to represent that cannot be rep- 
resented without mixed content elements; and 
what other kinds of XML representation might 
a hierarchy like this usefully construct. On the 
later front, it has already been mentioned that 
Machination represents (and authorises actions 
on) its own state in this way. In fact the Machi- 
nation hierarchy gives all configuration and 
authorisation instructions a service identifier, 
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which identifies which XML representation the 
instruction targets, and which can be used to 
keep separate several target representations. 
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Since 1975, the USENIX Association has brought together 
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grammers, and engineers working on the cutting edge of the 
computing world. USENIX conferences have become the 
essential meeting grounds for the presentation and discussion 
of the most advanced information on new developments in 

all aspects of advanced computing systems. USENIX and its 
members are dedicated to: 

¢ problem-solving with a practical bias 

¢ fostering technical excellence and innovation 

* encouraging computing outreach in the community at large 
¢ providing a neutral forum for the discussion of critical issues 


For more information about membership and its benefits, 
conferences, or publications, see http://www.usenix.org. 


SAGE, a USENIX 


Special Interest Group 


SAGE is a Special Interest Group of the USENIX Association. 
Its goal is to serve the system administration community by: 


¢ Establishing standards of professional excellence and recog- 
nizing those who attain them 


Promoting activities that advance the state of the art or the 
community 


Providing tools, information, and services to assist system 
administrators and their organizations 


¢ Offering conferences and training to enhance the technical 
and managerial capabilities of members of the profession 


Find out more about SAGE at http://www.sage.org. 
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